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PREFACE. 



It would be presamptaoas in anj author to attempt to give rnles, or to 
lay down laws, to which all the departments of English Composition 
should be subjected. Genius cannot be fettered, and an original and 
thinking mind, replete with its own exuberance, will often burst out in 
^>ontaneous gushings, and open to itself new channels, through which 
the treasures of thought wiU flow in rich and rapid currents. Bules and 
suggestions, howeyer, are not wholly useless. They encourage the diffi* 
dent, and give confidence to those whose want of conyersance with ap 
proyed models renders it necessary for them to rely on foreign aid. In 
the yolume to which this book is designed as a sequel, the author ha« 
attempted to render assistance in the remoyal of the two obstacles which 
beset the youthfcd writer in his first attempts at composition; to wit, the 
difiiculty xsi obtaining ideas, or learning to think, and that of expressing 
them properly when obtained. There are those who profess to haye been 
benefited by the assistance therein afforded. In this yolume he has en- 
deayored to embrace a wider range in the extensiye field before him. Ho 
candidly confesses that he is not satisfied with his own labors. He woidd 
haye been better contented to see the task completed by abler hands. But 
as his labors have been found useful, he has been encouraged to extend 
them, in the hope that they will prove beneficial, espedaJly to those who 
haye neither the leisure nor the inclination to seek in the wide fields of 
literature for other and deeper sources of information. If the water in 
the bucket drawn from the well has not the coolness and raciness^of the 
fountain, or the spring, it will quench the thirst and cool the brow of the 
toiler, in his laborious ascent of the hill of science. 

With regard to the manner in which this yolume is to be used, the 
author has only to say that he has not aimed at giving a regular and 
systematic course of instruction. Few teachers would probably follow 
any path that might be pointed out. It has not been his aim to present 
in this yolume a progressive course. Leaving to the judgment of those 
who may use the book the task of selecting such exercises as may in 
their opinion best promote the intellectual adyancement of those whose 
minds they are tridning, he respectfully submits the yolume, in the hope 
that it may proye a useful auxiliary in the diflBicnlt but highly useful task 
of Compositition. 

Oning* Str««t, Bottoiif Jannary 1ft, 1844. 



ADYBRTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The Publishers liaving determined to stereotype this work, the 
Author, unwilling that it should leaye his hands and be put into 
permanent form until he had giyen it a careful reirision, and made 
it as worthy as he could of the favor with which it has been receiy- 
ed, has made some important improvements in the plan, the ar- 
rangement, and the materials, by which he thinks its value as an 
Aid to Composition is greatly enhanced. The subject of Descrip- 
laon in particular has been considerably extended and enriched, 
from sources not within his reach in the original preparation of the 
volume. The examples and exercises in various parts of the work 
have been much improved by the rejection of those which he had 
borrowed from other works, and which had long been familiar, and 
the substitution of others more valuable, because they are new. 
He now submits the work, in the hope that it will not be found un- 
worthy o£ the continnance of the favor with which it has been 
received. 

Onmce Street, Boston, Jqm 1, 18tf» 



INTRODUCTION. 



Composition is the art of forming ideas, and ezpreising them in Ian* 
goage. Its most obyious divisions, with respect to the natuie of its snb- 
jects, are the NarratiTe, the Bescriptiye, the Didactic, the Persnasire, the 
Pathetic, and the Argomentatxre. With regard to its form or stymie, it 
may be considered as eondse or diffuse, as nervous or feeble, as dry, 
plain, neat, elegant or flowery, as simple, or affected, as cold or vehement, 
as barren or Inxniiant j and its essential requisites are clearness, unity, 
strength and harmony. As it is strictly a mental effort, its fbmidatioxi 
must be laid in a disciplined and cultivated mind, in the exercise of vigor- 
ous thought, on reading and observation, and an attentive study of the 
meaning and the force of language. The proper pr^>aration for its sue 
cessful performance should be laid in a diligent attention to the rules of 
grammar, a thorough knowledge of the principles of rhetoric, and a suo- 
cessful 'application of ^e maxims of logic ; for logic must direct us in 
the selection of ideas, rhetoric must clothe them in a suitable dress, and 
grammar must adept the dress to the peculiar fonn of the idea. In the 
following pages an attempt is made gradually to introduce the student to 
the several departments of English composition by examples and exer^ 
cises, with such observations and illustrations as may appear to be neces- 
sary for an intelligent comprehension of its rules and principles. The early 
lessons are simple and easily performed, but, in the course of the work^ 
suggestions will be found, which, it is thought, will be useful to those by 
idiom composition is not regarded as a task. 

Of the importance of attention to the subject of composition thus 
much may be said; that there are few individuals, in any station of life, 
to whom ease and fluency in writing are not valuable acquisitions. All 
who are engaged in professional or commercial pursuits, and even the 
hardier sons of labor, whose '^ bread is procured by the sweat of their 
brow," must have correspondence to manage, or written statements to 
furnish, requiring at once accuracy and despatch ; and therefore the fa- 
cility which practice alone can impart, in the arrangement of theii 
thoughts, and a ready and correct expression of them, is an attainment 
exceedingly desirable. In the language of a late transatlantic writer, 
then, it may boldly be asserted, that **No acquurement can equal that of 
composition in giving a power over the material of thought, and an apt- 
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ness in all matters of arrangement, of inquest, and of argomentation.** 
*^ Writing,*^ says Loid Baoon, ** makes a cxxrect man ;'* and the author of 
the Essay on Criticism asserts, that 

" True grace in wxltlDg eomea from art, not chance, 
As they move easiest who have learnt to dance.'* 

" He that begins with the calf," says Mr. Locke, '^may cany the ox; 
bat he, that will go at first to take the ox, may so disable himself as not 
to be able to take the calf after that" On the same principle, it is recom- 
mended that an attention to the subject of comTy>sition should be com- 
menced early in life. Exercises of a simple duLdcter prepare the mind 
for higher exertion; and readiness and facility in the lower departments 
of writing enable the student to apply himself without reluctance to those 
mightier efforts by which the progress of intellectual culture is most rap- 
Idly adyaneedL 

The words of Horace may here be recommended to particular attention : 

"Snmlte materiam qui serlMtU nqnam 
"VWlms." 

Or, In the translation of Mr. Francis; 

** Examine well, ye writers, irfOgh ^fV a *ace. 
What suits your gtniiu, wkat yr.4ir it» » <tti will hew.' 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 



I. 



OBJECTS AND THEIR PARTS. 

The first step to be taken in writing composition is to obtain 
ideas. The second is the proper expression of the idea when 
obtained. To acquire ideas, it is necessary to cultivate habits 
of observation ; to use the eyes not only in noticing entire 
objects, but also their different parts ; to consider their quali- 
ties, uses, operations, and effects ; together with their relation 
to other things. The mind employed in such processes ac- 
quires materials for its own operations, and thoughts and ideas 
arise as it were spontaneously. 

For the first exercise in composition, therefore, it is pro- 
posed that the student be required to enumerate the parts of 
some visible object, according to the. following 



Example. 

A HOUSE. 

parts are 

The wainscot, 
The stairs, 
' The fire places, 
The mantel, 
The chimney. 
The closets. 
The kitchen, 
1 



Its 

The inside, 
The outside. 
The doors, 
The entry. 
The rootns. 
The ceiling. 
The walls. 



The parlors or 

drawing rooms, 
The wash room. 
The bathing room, 
The inner doors^ 
The wood shed, 
The out buildings. 
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Exercises. 
In a similar manner enumerate the parts of the following objects 



A 
A 

A 
A 
A 

A 



carriage. 

ship. 

chorch. 

tree. 

map. 

horse. 



A sheep. 
A cat. 

A landscape. 
A school-room. 
A watch. 
A clock. 



A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 



book. 

kite. 

cow. 

goat 

dog. 

picture. 



IL 



OBJECTS, THEIB QUALITIES AND USES. 

The parts of a visible object having been noticed, the next 
£tep to be taken is the enumeration of its qualities and uses 
according to the following 



Example, 



Glass : It is hard, 

solid, 
smooth, 
bright, 
transparent, 
brittle, 
cold, 
tasteless, 

Its uses : 



inodorous, insoluble, 

colorless, dry, 

heavy, fusible, 
uninflammable, thick or thin^ 

durable, long, 

stiff, short, 

inflexible, wide, 

water proof, useful. 



For windows to admit light : 

For spectacles to assist sight : 

For useful vessels, such as tumblers, pitchers, decanters, 
wine-glasses, jelly-basses, bottles, phials, inkstands, lamps, 
and lamp-glaases, ^andehers, handles of doors and drawers, 
vases, cups, and ornaments, such as beads, drops, prisms. 
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JExerci$e$. 

In the same mann^ enumerate the qoalitlei of Hhe following objecti : 



Wood. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

A feather. 

A pen. 

Water. 

Leather. 

Paper. 



Sugar. 

Salt. 

Sponge. 

A desk. 

Wool 

Cotton. 

Wax. 

Whalebone. 

A horn. 

Chalk. 



A lamp. 
Iroiy. 
A pm. 
A chair. 
A table. 
A penknife. 
A quill. 
An inkstand. 
Ice. 
Snow. 



OBJECTS, THEIR PABTS, QUALmES. PROPERTIES, TJSES^ 

AND APPENDAGEa 

The parts, properties, and uses of visible objects having 
now been considered, the two processes maj be united, in the 
consideration of the parts, qu^ties^ properties, uses and ai>> 
pendages, as in the following 



.Example. 

A Fen consists of the quill, 

shafl, 
feather, ' 
laminffi, 

Qualities, The quill is transparent, smooth, 

round or bright, 

cylindrical, 
hollow, 

The shaft is opake, 
angular. 

The pith is white, 
spongy, 



pith, 
nib, 

shoulders, 
skin, 



hard, 
glossy, 

white, 
stiff, 

poious, 
elastic. 



surfaces, 
groove, 
inside, and 
outside. 

elastac^ 
yellowish, 
homy, 
tough. 

hard, 
grooved 

soft, 
Mght 
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The use of the pen is to write down what we have seen, 
read, or thought, and thereby to preserve what would proba- 
bly soon be lost, if intrusted to the memoiy alone. What is 
once written can be read, or preserved for future information, 
and thereby we can learn what our friends who are absent, 
and even those who are dead, have seen or said. 



JSxerctses. 
Ennmerate the parts, qualities, and uses of the following objects 



A book. 

A house. 

A tree. 

A table. 

A bureau. 

The contents of a box. 

A secretary. 

A plate. 

A barreL 

A lamp. 

A candlesttciL 



A work-box. 

A saw. 

A chiseL 

A plane. 

A balL 

A kite. 

A dressing-case. 

A sofa. 

A chair. 

A lock. 

A key. 



A knife. 
A wing. 
A fin. 
The hand. 
The arm. 
The foot. 
The eye. 
The ear. 
The nose. 
The mouth. 
The human fiioe 



IV. 

EVENTS. 

The object of thislesson is to teach the learner to describe, 
in easy sentences, any circumstances whidb happen to himself 
and others. 

He should be directed to write the incident just as he would 
relate it to his parents or a young friend ; and after he has 
thus written it, to revise it carefuUy, to see whether any of 
his words are mis-spelt, and whether he has used the very 
words which he intended to use. 



JEoai7nple» 

On returning home yesterday, I saw a man severely beating 
A horse. I stopped a moment to ascertain the cause ; and 
perceived that one of the wheeb of the wagon had sunk deep 
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in the mire, and tbe poor animal was exerting all his strength 
to drag tbe heavy load, while the cruel driver was mercilessly 
beating the unfortunate creature because he could not proceed* 

Mxereiseg. 

In a similar manner, the leftmer may djesciibe the following eTonts: 

The meeting of a beggar in the street 

The overturn of a carriage. 

The passing of a procession. 

The sailing of a ship. 

The catching of a fish. 

The capture of a bird. 

The raising of a kite. 

Afire. 

The raising of a building. 



V. 

OBJECTS ASD EVBNTa 

The object of this lesson is to accustom the learner to com- 
bine the results of the preceding lessons. 

The same directions should be given to him as are present- 
ed in the last lesson ; and it will be proper to enforce the 
directions with regard to the spelling, and the proper use c^ 
words, in every exercise. 

Example* 

As my brother was riding in the country, he saw a beauti- 
ful, large house, painted white, with green blinds. In the 
front of the house was a small flower-garden, and the bright 
tulips, all in ftiU bloom, presented a brilliant show. The rose 
bushes were not yet in flower ; but the lily of the valley was 
dropping its modest head, while it perfiimed the air with its 
delicious fragrance. At the back of the house were a num- 
ber of fruit trees, in full blossom, among which was the peach 
tree, with its beautiful pink flowers. Some boys were seen 

1* 
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dustering around a willow near the brook, bufiilj engaged 
with their knives. One was cutting the small leaves and 
scions from a large branch, which he had just taken from the 
tree for a whip, while another was busily engaged in making 
a whistle. As mj brother approached the house, the boys, 
mistaking him for the owner, immediately scampered away ; 
some hiding themselves among the bushes, while the more ac- 
tive leaped over the high stone wall, to escape being caught. 
It appeared that these boys were truants from a neighboring 
school-house, and the little rogues were fearful, not only of 
being caught in trespassing upon private ground, but likewise 
lest they should be carried into the presence of their master, 
to be corrected for playing the ti;^ant. 

JSxercises, 

In the same manner the learner may describe the following objects and 
events ; 

Boys fishing from a bridge. 

Girls dressing their dolls. 

A tree blown down by a tempest. 

Boy driving cows or sheep to pasture. 

Horses ronning at large. 

A dog, in a state of madness, Hting passengers in the street 

A lion, ele]:fhant, or tiger broken loose from its cage. 

A menagerie, with the postures and employments of the Wild animals. 

A museum, with dancing puppets. 

A public concert. 

An exhibition of paintings and statuary. 



VL 

NAMES. 



The object of this exercise on names, is to prepare the 
student for a future exercise on definitions. How it is to be 
performed will be readily seen from the following 

What is the name which is applied to false or undeserved 
praise ? 
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Answer. Flatteiy. 

Bj what name do we call the delaying of that which we 
know cannot be finally escaped or avoided ? 

Answer, Procrastination. 

By what name do we designate that animal which has two 
horns, a long tail, and cloven feet, and that affords beei^ Imtter, 
and cheese ? 

Answer. The Cow. 

By what name do we designate the restraint of appetite 
and passion? 

Answer. Temperance. 

JExercises. 

What name is ^rein to the rererence of God ? 

What name is aTO)lied to an effort of genius and art, producing an 
association of exalted and brilliant ideas in language narmoniously 
anunged? 

A general coincident feeling between two persons ? 

Habitual inactivity both of mind and body ? 

That tranquil state of mind in which the agitations of anxiety and dis- 
appointment are no longer felt ? 

That state of mind mdch. suffers no dismay from danger? 
- The dissolution of corporeal existence ? 

The resolution to persist in any undertaking that has been commenced ^ 

The time after sunset ? 

That God is present erery where, and that he knows all things ^ 

A habit of bemg pleased ? 



vn. 

SIMPLE DIALOGUE, OR CONVERSATION. 

Young persons are seldom at a loss for topics of conversa- 
tion, when left unrestrained to themselves. But as soon as 
they are required to write what is called a composiHan, they 
feci at a loss what to say. This arises from no inability to 
form ideas, nor from want of words to express them ; but 
rather from a vague apprehension that something is required 
of them, which they have never done before ; and to which 
they know not how to address themselves. The cultivation 
of the habits of observation, to which allusion has already 
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been made in the first exercise, will help them wholly oat oi 
the difficulty ; especiaUy, if they be informed, that the art of 
writing is nothi^ mo^ than the art of expressing with the 
hand, in signs which present themselves to the eye, that, 
which with their voice, they convey to the ears of others. 
In other words, that in their early attempts at writing compo^ 
sition, they may write down in letters, what they would say 
to their companions in their common conversations. 

To cultivate the habits of observation, the following dia- 
logue, from the pen of Dr. Aikin, is presented; with the 
recommendation that it be read to the young student, or that 
he be required to read it carefully, in order that he may 
learn to use his eyes aright, and attentively observe what 
passes before them. 

THE TUTOR AND HIS PUPILS. 

JEkfes and no Eyet ; or^ the Art of Seeing. 

'' Well, Robert, where have yon been walkine this afternoon ? " said « 
*ator to one of his pupils, at tne dose of a holiday. 

Robert I have wen to Broom-heath, and so round by the -mndmiU 
upon Camp-mount, and home through the meadows by the river side. 

Tutor, Well, that is a pleasant round. 

Robert I thought it very dull, Sir ; I scarcely met with a single per 
son. I would much rather have gone along the turnpike road. 

Tutor, Why, if seeing men and horses was your obiect, you would, 
indeed, have been better entertained on the high-roao. But did you 
see William 1 

Robert. We set out together, but he lagged behind in the lane, so I 
wtllked on and left him. 

Jhftor, That was a pity. He would have been company for you. 

Robert, 0, he is so tedious, always stopping to look at this thing and 
that I I would rather walk alone.. *I dare say he is not got home yet 

Tutor. Here he comes. Well, William, where have you been 1 

William. O, the pleasantest walk ! I went all over Broom-heath, and 
so up to the mill at the top of the liill, and then down among the green 
meadows by the side of the river. 

Tutor. Why, that is just <he round Robert has been taking, and he 
complains of ite duliiess, and prefers the high-road. 

WiUiam, I wond^ at that I am sure I hardly took a step that did 
not delight me, and I have brought home my handkerchief full of curiosities. 

Tutor, Suppose, then, you give us an account of what amused you 
K> much. I lancy it will be as new to Robert as to me. 

WtUiam, I will do it readily. The lane leading to the heath, you 

'mow, is dose and sandy, so I did not mind it much, but made Uie best of 

ny way. However, I spied a curious thing enough in the hedge. It 

vas an old crab-tree, out of which grew a great bunch of something greea, 

•vuite different from the tree itself. Here is a branch of it 
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2\ttor, Ah! this is a mistletoe, a plant of great fame for the lue made 
of it by the Druids of old in their religions rites and incantations. It 
bears a very slimy white berry, of which birdlime may be made, whence 
the Latin name, Viscus. It is one of those plants which do not grow in 
the ground by a root of their own, but fix themselves upon other plants ; 
whence they have been humorously styled pctratitioal, as being hangers 
on, or dependents. It was the mistletoe of the oak that the Druids par- 
ticularly honored. 

WiUtam, A little farther on, I saw a green woodpecker fly to a tree 
and run up the trunk like a cat 

Tutor. That was to seek for insects in the barkj on which they liye. 
They bore holes with their stroag bills for that purpose, and do much 
damage to the trees by it, 

Wuliam. What beautiful birds they are 1 

Tutor. Yes ; they have been called, from their color and size, the Enje- 
lishparrot 

WiUiam, When I got upon the open heath, how charming it was I 
The air seemed so freiSi, and the prospect on eyery side so free and un- 
bounded ! Then it was all covered with gay flowers, many of which 1 
had never observed before. There were at least three kinds of heath, 
^I have got them in my lutndkerchief here,) and sorse, and broom^ and 
bell-flower, and many others of all colors, ofwhioiIwiU beg you pre- 
sently to tell me the names. 

Tutor. That I will, readily. 

WiUiam. I saw, too, several birds that were new to me. There was 
a pretty grayish one, of the size of a lark, that was hopping about smne 
sreat stones ; and when he flew, he showed a great deal of white above 
nis taiL 

Tutor. That was a wheat-ear. They are reckoned very delidona 
birds to eat, and frequent the open downs in Sussex, and some other 
counties, in great numbers. 

WiUiam. There was a flock of lapwings upon a marshy part of the 
heath, that amused me much. As I came near them, some of them k^t 
flying round and round, just over my head, and crying pewU so distinct- 
ly, one might almost fancy they spoke. I thought I £ould have caught 
one of them, for he flew as if one of his vrings was broken, and often 
tumbled dose to the ground ; but, as I came near, he always contrived to 
get away. 

Tutor. Ha, hal yon were finely. taken in, then! This was all an 
artifice of the bird's, to entice you away from its nest ; for they build upon 
the bare ground, and their nests would easily be observed, did they not 
draw ofi^ the attention of intruders, by their loud cries and counterfeit 
lameness. 

WiUiam. I wish I had known that, for he led me a long chase, often 
over shoes in water. However, it was the cause of my falling in with an 
old man and a boy, who were cutting and piling up turf for fuel; and I 
had a good deal of talk with them, about the manner of preparing the 
turf, and the price it sells at They gave me, too, a creature Inever saw 
before — a young viper, which they had just killed, together with its dam. 
I have seen several common snakes, but this is thicker in proportion, and 
of a darker color than they are. 

Tutor. True. Vipers frequent those turfy, boggy grounds pretty 
much, and I have known several turf-cutters bitten by them. 
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WiUtam. They are rery venomoos, are they not * 

J\aor. Enough bo to make their wounds paiufnl and dangerous, though 
Aey seldom prove fatal. 

IVUlittm, Well — I then took my course up to the windmill on the 
mount I climbed up the steps of the mUl, in order to get a better view 
of the country round. What an extensive prospect 1 I counted fifteen 
church steeples ; and I saw seyeral gentlemen^s houses peeping out from 
the midst of green woods and plantations ; and I could trace the wind* 
ings of the river all along the low grounds, till it was lost behind a ridge 
of hills. But I '11 tell you what I mean to do, if you will give me leave. 

Tutor. Whatisthati 

WilUam. I will go again, and take with me Gary's country map, by 
which I shall probably be able to make out most of the places. 

Tutor. You shall have it, and I wfll go with you, and take my pocket 
Bpying-^lass. 

Wtutatn. I shall be very glad of that Well — a thought struck me, 
that, as the hill is caUed CSunp-mount, there might, probably, be some re- 
mains of ditches and mounds, with which I have read that camps were 
surrounded. And I really believe I discovered something of that sort 
running round one side of the mount 

7\aor. Very likely you might I know antiquaries have described 
such remains as existing theare, which some suppose to be Boman, others 
Danish. We will examine them further when we go. 

Wiltiam. From the hill I went straight down to the meadows below, 
and walked on the side of a brook that runs into the river. It was all 
bordered vrith reeds, and flags, and tall flowering plants, quite different 
from those I had seen on the heath. As I was getting down the bank to 
reach one of them, I heard something plunge into the water near me. It 
was a large water-rat, and I saw it swim over to the other side, and go 
into its hole. There were a great many dragon-flies all about the stream. 
I caught one oi the finest, and have got him here in a leaf. But how I 
longed to catch a bird that I saw hovering over the water, and ^very now 
and then darting down into it ! It was all over a mixture of the most 
beautiful green and blue, with some orange color. It was somewhat less 
than a thrash, and had a large head and bill, and a short tail. 

TWor. I can tell you what that bird was ^- a kingfisher, the celebrated 
halcyon of the ancients, about which so many tales are told. It lives on 
fish, which it catdies in the manner yon saw. It builds in holes in the 
banks ; and is a shy, retired bird, never to be seen far from the stream 
where it inhabits. 

WiUtam. I must try to get another si^ht at him, for I never saw a 
bird that pleased me so much. Well, I followed this little brook, till it 
entered the river, and then took the path that runs along the bank. On 
the opposite side, I observed several uttle birds ranning along the shore, 
and making a piping noise. They were brown and white and about as 
Dig as a snipe. 

Tutor. I suppose they were sand-pipers, one of the numerous family 
of birds that get their livmg by wading among the shallows, and picking 
up worms and insects. 

William. There were a great many swallows, too, sporting upon the 
surface of the water, that entertained me with their motions. Sometimes 
they dashed into the stream; sometimes they pursued one another so 
quickly, that the eye could scarcely follow them. In one place, where a 
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high, steep sand-bank rose directly above the river, I observed many of 
them go in and out of holes, with which the bank was bored fnlL 

Tutor. Those were sand-martins, the smallest of oar four species of 
swallows. They are of a mouse-color above, and white beneath. They 
make their nests and bring up their young in these holes, which run a 
great depth, and by their situation are secure from all plunderers. 

William, A little farther, I saw a man in a boat, who was catching 
eels in an odd way. He had a long pole with broad iron prongs at the 
end, just like Neptune^s trident, only tiiere were five instead of three. 
This he pushed straight dtfwn into the mud, in flie deepest parts of the 
river, and fetched up the eels sticking between the prongs. 

Tutor. I have seen this method. It is called spearing of eels. 

William. While I was looking at him, a heron came flying over my 
head, with his large flapping wings. He alighted at the next turn of the 
river, and I crept softly behind £e bank to watch his motions. He had 
waded into the water as far as his long legs would carry him, and was 
standing with his neck drawn in, looking intently on the stream. Pres- 
ently he darted his long bill as quick as lightmng into the water, and 
drew out a fish, which he swallowed. I saw him catch another in the 
same manner. He then took alarm at some noise I made, and flew 
awav slowly to a wood at some distance, where he settled. 

T%ctor. Jrrobably his nest was there, for herons build upon the loftiest 
tree they can find, and sometimes in society together, like rooks. For- 
medy, when these birds were valued for the amusement of hawking, 
many gentjemen had their AeronriM, and a few are still remaining. 

WHUam. I think they are the largest wild birds we have. 

Tutor. They are of great length and spread of wing, but their bodies 
are comparatively small 

WiUiam. I tlien turned homevmrd across the meadows, where I stop- 
ped awhile to look at a laige flodc of starlings, which kept flying about at 
no great distance. I could not tell, at first, what to make of them ; for 
they rose all together from the ground, as thick as a swarm of bees, and 
formed themselves into a kind of black cloud, hovering over the field. 
After taking a short round, they settled again, and presently rose again 
in the same manner. I dare say there were hundreds of them. - 

Tutor. Perhaps so; for, in the fenny counties, their flocks are so 
numerous, as to oreak down whole acres of reeds by settling on them. 
This disposition of starlings to fly in dose swarms was remarked even 
by Homer, who compares the foe flying from one of his heroes, to a doud 
of starlings retiring dismayed at the approach of the hawk. 

WiUiam. After I had left the meadows, I crossed the cornfields in 
the way to our house, and passed close by a deep mari-pit Looking 
into it, I saw in one of the sides a cluster of what I took to be sheHs ; and, 
upon going down, I picked up a dod of marl which was quite full of 
them ; but how sea-shells could get there I cannot imagine. 

Tutor. I do not wonder at your surprise, since many philosophers 
have been much perplexed to account for the same appearance. It is not 
uncommon to find great quantities of shells and relics of marine animals 
even in the bowels of high mountains very remote from the sea. 

WUliam. I got to the high field next to our house just as the sun was 
setting, and I stood looking at it till it was quite lost What a glorious 
sipht I The clouds were tmged with purple and crimson, and yellow of 
ail shades and hues, and the cleai* sky varied from blue to a fine green at 
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the horizon. Bat how large the smi appears, just as it sets ! I think it 
seems twice as big as when it is over bead. 

Ttitor. It does so ; and yon may probably have observed the same 
apparent enlargement of the moon at its rising. 

Wiiliam. I have ; but pray what is the reason of this 1 

Tutor. It is an optical deception, depending npon principles which I 
cannot well explain to yon, till yon know more of that branch of science. 
But what a number of new ideas this afternoon's walk has afforded. you 1 
I do not wonder that you found it amusing ; it has been rery InstructiTe^ 
too. Did you see nothing of all these sights, Itobert ? 

Robert, I saw some of them, but I did not take particular notitxs of 
ihem. 

Tutor, Why not? 

Robert, I do not know. I did not care about them ; and I made th^ 
best of my way home. 

Tutor, That would have been right*, if you had been sent on a mes- 
sage ; but, as you only walked for amusement, it would have been wiser 
to have sought out as many sources of it as possible. But so it is ; one 
man walks through the world with his eyes open, and another with them 
shut ; and upon this difference depends all the superiority of knowledge 
the one acquires above the other. I have known sailors who had been in 
all the Quarters of the world, and oould tell you nothing but tiie signs of 
the tippling-houses they frequented in the different ports, and the price 
and quality of the liquor. On the other hand, a fVanklin could not cross 
the Channel without making some observations useful to mankind. While 
many a vacant, thoughtless youth, is whirled throughout Europe, without 
gaining a single idea worth crossing a street for; the observing eye and 
inquu'ing mind find matter of improvement and delight, in every ramble 
in town and country. Do y<m, then, William, continue to make use of 
your eyes ; and you, Robert, learn that eyes were given you to use. 

The preceding dialogue, if it has been attentively read, will 
probably enable the young student to write simple dialogues 
or conversations, similar to that presented in the following 

Example. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN CHARLES AND HENRT, ABOUT DOOS. 

Charles. Whose dog is that, Henry, which I saw in your 
yard yesterday? 

Henry, He belongs to my uncle, who bought him, when 
he was very young, of a poor boy in the street The boy 
appeared very destitute, and uncle bought him rather out of 
compassion for the boy, than beci^use he wanted the dog. 

Charles, Is he good for any thing, — has he been trained? 

Henry, O yes; he is a very valuable animaL Uncle 
would not sell him at any price. He is an excellent water- 
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dog, and knows more than many boys of his own age. The 
other morning he was sitting in a chair at the window, from 
which he had been accustomed to look at the boys, as they 
were playing in the street, and, finding that he could not see 
tiirough the window, on account of the frost on the glass, he 
applied his warm tongue to one of the panes, and, lidking the 
&c»t i^m the glass, attempted to look out; but, the spot 
which he had deared being only large enough to admit one 
eye, he immediately made another, in the same manner, for 
the other eye, by which he was enabled to enjoy the sight as 
usual. 

Charles. That was very remarkable. But your uncle did 
not teach him to do that. 

Henry. No ; that was rather an operation of instinct than 
of training. But he will carry bundles, stand on two legs, 
find articles that are hidden, fetch things from the water, and 
is also well trained for hunting. 

Charles. He is a water-dog, then, is he not? 
Henry, O yes. He is very fond of the water himself, 
but will not allow others to go into it. Unde has a fine situ- 
ation at Nahant, on the water's edge, and many of his friends 
go there to bathe. But unde is obliged to tie up Guidoy the 
dog, when any one wishes to bathe ; for the animal wiU not 
allow any one to go into the water, if he ean prevent it. 

Charles. That is very selfish in him. "What do you sup- 
pose is the reason that he is unwilling that others should en- 
joy a thing, of which, you say, he is himself so very fond ? 

Henry. O, he has a good reason for that, as well as for 
every thing else he does. The reason is, that, one day, my 
little brother, George, was standing on a kind of wharf, built 
of stones, near the bathing place, and, happening to stoop 
over too far to look at some eels, that were gliding through 
the water below, he lost his balance and fell in. Nobody was 
near but Guide, and he immediatety jumped into the water, 
and held George up by the. collar tUl some one came to his 
assistance. When the servant man, John, came to help 
George out of the water. Guide had nearly dragged him to 
the shore; but he. fouiid it rather hard work, tor Greorge is 
very fieshy, and, of course, quite heavy ; and, although Guide 
has a good opinion of himself, and doubts not his ability 
to drag any one else out of the water, yet he reasons very 

2 
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soundly, and thinks it mnch less trouble to preTent people 
from going into the water, than to drag them out when they 
have got in. 

Gharhi, No wonder that your unde values him ; he is 
certainly a very valuable dog. 

Henry, O, I could tell you a hundred stories about him, 
which would surprise you. The other day, George brought 
home a bundle from Misa Farrar's, for my sister Caroline, 
which he threw down on a chair in the entry, and then ran 
off to play. Caroline was in her chamber, and, hearing 
George come in, spoke to him from her room, not knowing 
that he had gone out, and requested him to bring it up stairs. 
Giiido was lymg on the rug by the fire in the park>r, and, 
hearing Carohne call for the bundle, immediately jumped up, 
and, taking the bundle in his mouth, carried it up staixs and 
dropped it at Caroline's feet 

Charles, I should be very happy to have such a dog, but 
mother is so afraid of a dog's running mad and biting us chil- 
dren, that she will not allow us to keep one. 

Henry, Father says, that there is no fear of a dog's run- 
ning mad, if he has plenty of water. He says, that the 
reason that we so seldom hear of a dog's running mad here in 
Boston is, because water is plenty here, and dogs can always 
get at it, if they have once found their way to the Fr(^ Pond 
on the Common. 

Charles, What is the name of that disease which people 
have who are bitten by mad dogs ? 

Henry, It is called hydrophohiOf which is a Greek word, 
and means ^^fear of water." Dogs, when they are mad, can* 
not bear the sight of water ; they will not druik ; and there- 
fore, whenever a dog wiU drink, you may be sure that he is 
not mad. When a person is bitten by a mad, or rabid ani- 
mal, he expresses the^ same dread of water, and hence the 
disease is called, as I said, kydraphohia, 

Charles, . I thank you, Henry, for giving me all this infor- 
mation. I shall tell it all to mother, and as I have often 
heard her say, that your father is a very sensible man, per- 
haps she may overcome her fear of hydryphobia, and allow 
brother James and me to keep a dog« 
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In the same maimer the learner may write a simple dialogue abont the 
following bubjects: 

A cat A walk. A Sunday School ex- 

A fox. A pair of skates. cnnion. 

A horse. A tree, A holiday visit 

A watch. A kite. An eremng party. 

A dress. A book. A wedding. 

A ride. A bonnet. A funeral. 

A meeting-house, An excursion on the water. A baptism. 

A schooL A lesson. The celebration of an 

A sled. A new yearns present. anniversary. 

An evening party. A walk about the city. A visit to a printing 

A sleigh-nde. An excursion into the woods, office. 



vni. 

WOEDS. 



Sentences consist of words, and words are used to express 
thoughts or ideas. The ideas which they express depend on 
their connexion with other words. Sometimes the same word 
will signify an action, an object, a quality, or an attribute. 
Thus, in the sentence *^ I shaU present the book to Charles,*' 
the word "present" signifies an action. If I say "the book 
will then be a present" the word ^present" will signify an 
object, and is a noun or name. > But, if the sentence be, 
" Charles must be present when the book is given," the word 
^present" will signify an attribute, and is an adjective. 

The proper use of words, and tbe correct understanding of 
them, constitufes one of the greatest difficulties in written 
language. It is therefore highly important that every writer 
be careful to use the proper word to express the idea which 
he wishes to communicate ; and when he is required to use a 
word, that he endeavor thereby to express no other idea than 
that, which the word is intended to convey. 

The Dictionary is however a very unsafe ^de to the 
proper si;2:nification of words, because their meaning is so ma- 
terially affected by the connexion in which they stand. 
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There are many words, the sound of which is exactly siini« 
lar to the sound of other words that are spelt very differently. 
In using such words there is little danger of their being mis- 
taken the one for the other, because, as has just been said, we 
are guided by the connexion in which they stand. But in 
writing them, many mistakes are frequently made, on account 
of the want of early attention to the subject of orthography. 
The object of this lesson is to afford an exercise in the use of 
such words as are both sounded and spelt aHke, and of those 
which have the same sound and are spelt differently. 

The remark may here be made thiut the change of a single 
letter, or the removal of the accent, frequently alters the en- 
tire character of a word. Thus the words advise and prac^ 
tise, which are verbs, expressing an action, by the change of 
the letter « to c, become practice, and advice, which are nouns. 
Again, the words comment', increase', are verbs ; while com'- 
ment, in'crease, &c. are nouns. In the use ci such words, th^ 
student should be accustomed to note the word, in his early 
exercises, by the proper accent. 

Msan^le. 

*^ I saw with some surprise that the Muses, whose business 
was to cheer and encourage those who were toiling up the 
ascent, would ofteji sing in the bowers of pleasure, and ac- 
company those who were enticed away at the call of the pas- 
sions. They accompanied them, however, but a little way, 
and always forsook them when they lost sight of the hill. 
The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the unhappy cap- 
tives, and led them away without resistance, and almost with 
their own assent, to the ceUs of Ignorance or the mansions of 
misery." 

Johnson, slightly altered, 

Mcample 2d, 

« The bold design 
Pleased highly those infernal states, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes ; with full assent 
They rose." 

MiUon, Paradise Lost, B. 2d. 
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^ He liath deserved worthily of his couDtry ; and his cuceni 
(namely, to the highest honarSf S^c) is not by such easy degrees 
as those who have been supple and courteous to the people." 

ShakspearCy Ooriokmus, Act 2d, Scene 2d. 

JSxerctses. 

Air, ere, heir; devise, device; altar, alter; trans'fer, transfer'; palate, 
pallet, palette; fane, fain, feign; bear, bare; l)ore, boar; conncil, counsel; 
coarse, course; ceiling, seaUng; drawer, drawer; eminent, imminent; 
canon, cannon; freeze, frieze, frize; gnaw, nor; hoard, horde; horse, 
hoarse; heal, heel; haul, hall; key, quay; lead, led; lyre, Uar; manor, 
manner; mien, mean; meat, meet, mete; pare, pear; peas, piece; prac- 
tice, practise; assent, ascent; rite, right, write, wright; rose, rows; vein, 
▼ain; rain, rein, reign ; raise, n^s, raze; size, siglu; slay, sleigh, slaie; 
their, there ; vale, veil, vail ; white, wight; way, weigh, whey; you, yew; 
fare, fair; deer, dear; hue, hew; high, hie; hole, whole; seen, scene, 
seine; stUe, style; straight, strait; waist, waste; bell, belle; sell, cell; 
herd, heard; wring, ring; ang^t,' ought; lessen, lesson; profit, prophet; 
choler, collar; weU, C^ «oun,^ wdl, C^n oaverb} ; per'fume, perfume' ; sub- 
ject'; suVject; ob'ject, object'; im'port, import'; pres'ent, |»esent'; ab- 
sent', ab'sent; sur'vev, survey'; ferment, ferment*; tor'ment, torment'; 
insult', in'sult; com'pact, compact'; con'cert, concert^; dis'count, dis- 
count'; rec'ord, record'; ex'tract^ extrafit';* bow, beau; berry, bury; 
bough, bow; capitol, capital; cask, casque; censer, censor; claws, clause ; 
site, cite, sight; dime, climb; complement, compliment; creek, creak; 
flue, flew; Blew, blue; fort, forte; frays, phrase; herd, heard; slight, 
sleight; wave, wuve. 



OF PHRASES, CIAUSES, AND SENTENCES. 

When names, whether proper, common, or abstract, are 
joined to their subjects by mieans of ccmnecting words, but 
without a verb, the collection is called a phrcue. As, The 
extent of the city ; The path up the mountain ; The house 
by the side of the river. 

If the connecting word be a verb, the assemblage of words 



♦ There are about sixty words in the English language that are thus dia 
tingaished by the accent alone. See Rice's Composition^ pctge 2\H, 

2* 
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is then styled a datuey a simple sentence, or a simplr propo- 
sition, words of nearly equivalent import. As, The city is 
large. The path up the mountain was exceedingly steep. 
They are taught by a good master. See Bice's Campfmtiony 
pages 7th and Q5th. 

The words phrase and clause may therefore be thus de- 
fined: 

A phrase is a connected assemUage of words, without a 
finite verb. 

A clause is a connected assemblage of words, mth a finite 
verb.* 

A sentence is an assemblage of words making complete 
sense. 

The difierence between a phrase, a clause, and a sentence, 
may be stated as follows : A sentence ciwaysy a clause some 
iimesy but a phrase never makes complete sense. 

There ar<^ various kinds of phrases, such as substantive 
phrases, participial phrases, infinitive phrases, adverbial 
phrases, prepositional phrases, and inteijectional phrases ; so 
named from the office which they perform, or the parts of 
speech which they contain. 

Clauses are frequently designated neuter, active-transitive, 
active-intransitive, and passive ; in allusion to the verbs which 
form them. A clause which contains a relative pronoun is 
called a relative clause, and one containing a verb in the sub- 
junctive mood is called the subjunctive clause. Specimens 
of most of these will be found in the following sentence: 

Neuter daust, . . Dariiu was 

Substantive phrase in cqiposition, . a King of Persia. 

Active daussj . . . Alexander conquered Darias, 

Rdaiive clause, .... who fled from the field of battle : 

Passive clauscj • . . (bat) he was assassinated 

Substantive phrase, . . • by one of his own generals, [der, 

Participial phrase, . . (who) coveting the favor of Alexaa- 

Minor active cmd rdative douse, slew his unfortunate master 
Infimtiioe phrase, • • .to secnre his own interest 

Smbstantioe phrase, • . with that monarch. 

A sentence usually consists of three principal parts, the 
subject, the verb, and the object As, The man struck the 

* A finite verb is a verb that has a subject or nominative. Verbs in the 
infinitive moodr or the partidple, as they have no nominative, arc not con- 
cidercd finite verbs. 
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boy. Here man is the subject, firubch tbe verb, and hoy the 
object. Some verbs, however, admit no object, after them, 
and the sentence will then consist of only two principal parts, 
the subject and the verb. All the other parts of a sentence 
are merely adjuncts, relating to the principal pai-ts, and de- 
signed to express some circumstance affecting their signifi- 
cation. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple sentences and compound 
s^itences. 

A simple sentence contains but one nominative and one 
finite verb. As, " Life is short.'* 

A compound sentence contains two or more simple sen- 
tences, joined together by one or more connecting words. As, 
'< Life is short, and art is long." The different parts of a 
compound sentence are called members. 

Clauses are joined together to form compound sentences by 
conjunctions and relative pronouns ; and phrases are, for the 
most part, united by prepositions and adverbs ; the latter are 
also frequently employed to connect minor clauses with the 
other parts of a sentence. 

Both the subject and the object of a verb may be expressed 
OS follows : 

First. By a single noun or pronoun. As, [John] struck 
[him.] 

Secondly. By a series of nouns or pronouns. As, [Dili- 
gence, industry, and proper improvement of time] are mate 
rial duties of the young. 

Thirdly, 'By a substantive, or an infinitive phrase or 
phrases. As, [The acquisiticm of knowledge] is one of the 
most honorable occupations of youth. 

Fourthly, By a noun or a pronoun, att^ided by a minor 
or relative clause. As, [The veil, which covers from our 
eyes the events of succeeding years] is a veil woven by the 
hand of mercy. 

Fifthly, By an entire member of a compound sentence. 
As, [He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heart to 
admire and adore the great Father of the Universe] has rea- 
son to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

The object of this lesson is to make the student acquainted 
with the constituent parte and members of sentences, both 
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umple and oompoancL The exerdsea that are subjoined, are 
presented that he may distingaish the phrases from Uie clauses, 
the clauses from the sentences, the imperfect sentences from 
the perfect, and the simple from the compound. 

JSxerdiet. 

The eye of the passing traveller may mark them, or mark them not, 
bat they stand peacefally in thousands over all the land ; and most beaa- 
tifoi do thej make it, through all its wide vallejs and narrow glens, — Us 
low holms encircled by th.e rocky walls of some bonny bum, — its green 
mounts elated with their little crowning groves of plane trees, — its yellow 
cornfields, — its bare pastoral hill-sides, and all its heathy moors, on whose 
Mack bosom Ue shining or concealed glades of excessive verdure, inhabit- 
ed by flowers, and visited only by the far-flying bees. 

By anraments so strong. If we could imagine. They all agree in the 
belief. The fearful consequences. In«pite of all admomtion and reprooC 
Feel themselves at liberty. Such an undertaking would be vain. I am 
desirous of explaining. For the reasons already given. We cannot 
but rejoice that Directed their attention. Attempted to prove. Make 
themselves accountable. The question which arises has puzzled. Has 
produced in our mind. Religion has its seat in the heart Were now 
out in thousands. Would be expedient Kemains for us to notice. On 
the Sabbath momingr. Overgrown with grass and moss. With somewhat 
diminished lustre. The daisies of a luxuriant spring had covered the spot 
Opportunity of addressing each other. Had fatally infected. With in- 
describable pleasure. The most remote period of time. We hoped that 
this sight. The interior of the cavern, very important purposes. Have 
a tendency to preserve. Withdraws his propitious light However base or 
unworthy. Is the emblem of How boundless. The tender assiduities 
of friendship. Irregular projecting rocks. Was peculiarly dear. Widi 
very great pleasure. The refulgent lamp of nignt The science which 
treats of language is called Grammaj:. Writing is the art of making 
thoughts visible. 

Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad. 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere, 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves lie dead. 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's tread. 

The lower animals, as far as we are able to judge, are entirely occupied 
with the objects of their present perceptions ; and the case is nearly th« 
same with die lower orders of our own species. 

Diligence, industry and proper improvement of time, are material 
duties of the young. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it shines. 

Though I speak with the tongue of men and of angels and have not 
charity, I am nothing. 
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X. 

USE OE WORDS, PHRASES, AND CLAUSES, IN THE 
EXPANSION OF THE IDEA. 

The preyiooB Exercise having rendered the student fa- 
miliar with the parts of which a compound sentence is com- 
posed, it is now proposed that he be exercised in the 
construction of such sentences ; as in the following 

Example, 

We went 

We went in a carriage. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting lasl^ night 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
eight, and heard an excellent sermon. 

We went Iq a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends, and heard an excellent ser- 
mon from the Rev. Mr. Stevens. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
aight, with a number of friends from the country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Rev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents.. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends from the country, and heard ^^ 
an excellent sermon from the Rev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents, delivered in a very solemn and 
impressive manner. 

JExercises. 

In the same maimer the student may expand the folloinng simple 
rentences : 

My father saQed. They hare done all they could. 

John related. A oat canght. 

If Hemy had not disobeyed. A thief was caught 

God created. The lightning gtrack. 

I remember. The river rolled. 

Habitoal indolence nndermines. The minister preached. 
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I heard John say. The artist painted. 

Henry declared. I hare purchased. 

This hook contains. His parents reside. 

A horse ran away. The ooy feU. 

Crcntleness corrects. The girls rose. 

The boys took. A mad d<^ bit 

The servants returned. The sheriff took. 

My father keeps. The wind blew down. 

The ship sailed. The tide overflowed. 

The master came. The earthquake destroyed. 
A large number of peopled assembled. The begg^^me. 

Geography teaches. I beard him sing. 



XI. 

OF THE PARTS AND ADJUNCTS OF A SENTENCE. 

The natural order of an English sentence is to place the 
subject with its adjuncts, if any, at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, and the verb and the objective, with their respective 
adjuncts afbr it. This order, however, it is not neeessarj al« 
ways to preserve, but on the contrary the beauty and harmonj 
of ike sentence are often greatly increased by a departure from 
it. With respect to the cadence, or dose of a sentence, care 
should be taken that it be not abrupt nor unpleasant In 
order to give a sentence its proper close, the longest member 
and the fullest words should be reserved for the conclusion. 
But in the distribution of the members, and in the cadence of 
the period, as well as in the sentences themselves, variety 
must be observed ; for the mind and the ear soon tire with a 
frequent repetition of the same tone. 

Li the following example the student will notice the diffisr- 
ent order in which the parts of the sentence are arranged, 
while they still collectively convey the same idea. The dif> 
ferent forms of construction, which depend on the power of 
varying the arrangement, have a material effect upon the 
precision and harmony of the sentence ; and therefore that 
arrangement is always to be preferred, which, while it sounds 
most harmoniously to the ear, conveys most clearly the idea 
intended to be expressed. 
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Sample 

The poet most stadj variety, aboye all things, not onlj 
in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in frequent 
allusions to natural objects, which) of course, often occur in 
pastorals. 

Above all things, the poet, not only in professed descriptions 
of the scenery, but in the frequent allusions to natural objects 
which occur of course in pastorals, must study variety. 

Not only in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in 
the frequent allusions to natarol objects, which occur, of 
course, in pastorals, the poet must, above all things, study 
variety.* 

JExercUes. 

[The student will notice that in the following Bentenoes, the memberi 
axe very badly ammged. It is required of him to present them in such 
order as will make them most harmonions and exhibit the weoaib to the 
best advantage.] 

There was a feeling of strangeness, as he passed through the village, 
that every thing shomd be just as it was when he left 

In the trees, there was a melancholy gosty sound, and the night was 
shutting in about it, as they drew near the house. 

But not only from its relation to die past ni^ht, the morning is a fit 
time for devotion, but considered as an introduction to a new day. 

To strengthen a diaracter, which yrill fit me for heaven or for hell, to 
perform actions whidi will never be forgotten, to receive impressions 
which may never be efiaced, to that world where I have often gone astray, 
I am to return. 

Temptations which have often subdued me, this day, I am to meet ; 
again with opportunities of usefulness, I am to help in deciding the hap- 

* It will save much time and trouble in copying, if the student, in the 
preparation of his exercises, punne the following method: plaoin^^ the dif- 
ferent members of the sentence in separate Imes and numbering them, 
he mav afterwards arrange them by uieir numbers, as in the following 
example : 

1 We, 

2 witn the rest of our party, 

.S notwithstanding the storm and darkness, 
4 pursued. 



A our journey. 

1, 4, 5, 3, 2, 

14 5 2 3 

13 4 9 2 

2 14 5 3 

2 3 14 5 

3 12 4 5 
3 2 14 5 



4 15 2 3 

4 15 3 2 

5 14 2 3 
5 14 3 2 

2 4 15 3 

3 2 1 4 5&0. 
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piness of their present and future life, in mending their characters, and to 
infloenoe the minds of others. 

Having on the mercy and protection of the Almigh^ cast onrselTes, 
to the labor and duties which ne imposes, with new oonndenoe we should 
go forth. 

Given in part to prayer, as of devotional topics and excitements, a va- 
riety it fiimuhes, this period should be. 

And gone to testify of us to onr judee, and that another day has gone, 
at this hour, naturally a reflectmg mind will remember. 

Time misspent and talents wasted, defective motives and irregular de- 
sires, if suffered to speak plainly and inspect faithfully, conscience will 
recount 

Between the brothers was no deadly and deep quarrel and of this un 
natural estrangement the cause neither of them could tell. 

In the little hollow that lay between the grave of their father, whoso 
shroud was haply not yet still from the fall of dust to dust, and of their 
mother long since dead, as the brothers composedly but firmly stood, 
grasping ea3i others hand, the minbter said, " I must fulfill the promise 
which Imade to your father on his death bed ^ and with a oleasant coun- 
tenance stood beside them. 

On a voy^ in quest of a north-west jpassage to India, Henry Hudson 
fai 1609, an Englishman in the service or the Sutch, discovered the noble 
river that bears his name. 



xn. 

SEKTENCEa 

The foUowing words constitute a perfect sentence. It is 
required to arrange them into sentences. 

I. 

A gratitude emotion delightful is. 
Gratitude is a delightful emotion. 

2. 

Exclamation interesting adverse when circumstances under 
Mark Antony this made '^ have all I except lost a;wa7 given 
have I what." 

Mark Antony, when under adverse circumstances, made 
this interesting exclamation * ^^ I have lost all, except what I 
have given away.** 
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Sorrows the poor pity sufferings of the and. 

To itself others heart gratefnl the duty at performs once its and itself 
grateful endears. 

Beings best of God kindest tiSfe is and. 

Lamented an amiable youA sincere of terms in grief parent deatli 
affectionate the of a most. 

Temper even and mild remarkably a possessed Sir Isaac Newton. 

Words few these in duties <sontained all are moral onr : By do done be 
wonld as yon. 

To eat and drink, instead of Hvktg do as many drink and eat we thoald» 
to live in order. 

Glorious the Sun how an ol^ject la ; bat glorious more how much good 
is great that and good Being use for our made U who. 



CAPITAL LETTEES. 

The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any 
other piece of writing should begin with a capital letter. 

The names of the months and the days of the week should 
always begin with a capital letter. 

The first word afler a period should begin with a capital 
letter. 

The first word after eveiy interrogation, or exclamation, 
should begin with a capital letter ; unless a number of inter- 
rogative, or exclamatory sentences occur together, and are 
not totally independent 

The various names, or appellations of the Deity should 
begin with a capital letter; as, Giod, Jehovah, the Almighty, 
the Supreme Beingy the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, the 
Holy Spirit, &c. 

All proper names, such as the names of persons, places, 
streets, mountains, lakes, rivers, ships, &c., and adjectives 
derived from them, should begin with a capital letter. 

The first word of a quotation after a colon, or when it is in 
a direct form, should begin with a capital letter. 

3 
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The first word of an example, every substantative and prin- 
cipal word in the titles of books, and the first word of every 
line in poetry, should begin withti capital letter 

The pronoun I, and the interjection O, are always written 
in capitals. 

Any words, when remarkably emphatical, or when they 
are the principal subject of the composition, may begin with 
capitals. 

ExereiBes^ 

^en Socrates Was Ariked "wibsX Kan Appmocfaed the Nearest to Per 
feet happiness, He answered, that man who Has The Fewest wants. 

addison Has Remarked, with Equal piety and truth, &at the Creation 
is a Perpetual feast To the mind (» a Gkxxl raaa. 

diligence, industry, and Proper improTement Of time, Are Material 
duties of the Young ; but the young Often Neglect These duties. 

how often shall my brother sin against me and I forgive him ? till 
Seven Times? 

but what Excuse can the englishman Plead? die custom Of duelling ? 

how manv lessons are there in this book ? are there More Than twenty- 
five? 

why did You Not Arrive sooner ? were you necessarily Detained ? 

daughter of faith, Awake 1 Arise ! Illume 
the Dread Unknown, The chaos of The tomb. 



the lord My pasture Shall Prepare, 
and Feed Me With A shepherd's care. 

father of all in Every Age, 
in Every Clime Adored, 
by Saint, by savage, and By sage, 
Jehovah, jove, or lord 

thou great fir^t cause, least understood, 
who AH my Sense Confined (confinedst), 
to Enow But This, That thou Art good 
and That myself Am Blind. 

yet Gavest me In this Dark Estate, &c 

the language of Manv of the europcan nations was derived From tna 
Ancient latin. 

The english and frendi Fleets had a Severn Engagement. 

i saw the dutch Ambassador in the Carnage of the Spanish consul. 

Always remember this Ancient maxim, Spoken by the greek phUoso 
pher : " Enow thyself." 

The christian law^ver 8 w, " take up Thy Cross Dail v and follow me.* 

solomoa o^»erves, that " Pride goes Before Destanction." 

Johnson's dictionary has long been the standard of enalish orthography 
»nt the work of doctw webster seems in a Fair way to Supplant It 

have you read rcdlin's ancient history. 

thomson's seasons and cowper^s task contain manv Poetical Beauties 

i hope You will be able to Write Correctly All ih.at i have Written. 



i 
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XIV, 
OF PUNCTUATION.* 

PuDctoation is the art of dividing a written composition 
into sentences, or parts of sentences ; and is principally used 
to mark the grammatical di\isions of a sentence. The marks 
employed in punctuation are sometimes used to note the dif- 
ferent pauses and tones of voice, which the sense and an 
accurate pronunciation require. 

The characters or marks, used in punctuation are : 

The Comma f , The quotation marks ^ ** 

The Semicolon J ; The Diaeresis 

The Colon : Crotchets 

The Period § . Brackets 



I] 



^ The importanee of oonect pnnctaation may be seen by the following 
extract from the London Times of September, 1618. 

" The contract lately made for lighting the tpwn of Liverpool, daring the 
ensuing year, has been thrown void bv the misplacing of a comma in the 
advertisement, which ran thus : * The lamps at present are about 4050 in 
number, and have in general two spouts each, composed of not less than 
twenty threads of cotton.' The contractor would have proceeded to fur- 
nish each lamp with the said twenty threads ; but, this being but half the 
usual quantitv, the commissioner discovered that the difference arose from 
the comma roHowing, instead of preoediac, the word each. The parties 
agreed to annul the contract, and a new (me is now ordered." 

Again ; the meaning of the following sentence is materially affected by 
ibe punctuation : 
' *' I said that he Is dishonest it is true and I am sony for it.*' 

Now the pause placed after dishonesty will imply that it is true that he is 
dishonest, tnus : "I said that he is dishonest ; it is true, and I am sorry for 
it." But, if the pause be placed after tnie, the sentenoe implies that it t> 
true that I said he is dishonest, and I am sorry that I said so, thus : ** I 
said that he is dishonest, it is true ; and I am sorry for it." 

The misplacing of a comma, by a Mr. Sharpe, converted an innocent 
remark into a piece of horrid blasphemy : ** Bclieying Richard Brothers to 
be a prophet sent, by God I have engraved his portrait." Had the comma 
been removed two words forward, the assertion would have been innocent. 

t The word comma is derived from the Greek language, and properly 
designates a segment, section, or part ent oW from a comnlete sentence 
In its usual acceptation, it signifies the pomt, which marks the smaller 
segments, or portions of a period. It, therefore, represents the shortest 
pause, and consequently marks the least constructive or most dependent 
parts of a sentence. 

1 The word sinmedonls derived from tiie Lotm word srnnt, which meani 
fuw, and the Greek word kolimj which signifies a member. 

f The word period is derived from the Greek language, and means **<i 
iuraUt," 
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The Exclamation 
The Interrogation 
The Dash 
The EUipsis 
The Hyphen 
The Breve 
The Apostrophe 



I 
? 



The Brace 

The Acute Accent 
The Grave Accent 
The Circumflex Accent 
The Caret 
The CedUla 



} 

\ 

A 

A 



To these may be added the marks of reference : 



The Asterisk 

The Obehsk 

The Double Obelisk 



♦ The Section 
t The Parallels 
X The Paragraph 



§ 

y 



BULES OF PUNCTUATION. 



1. When two or more words are connected without the connecting 
word being expressed, the comma supplies the place of that word ; as, 
** Alfred was a braye, pious, patriotic pnnoe.'' 

2. Those parts of a sentence idiicn contain the relative pronoun, the 
case alxsolnte, the nominative case independent, any parenthetical clause, 
and simple members of sentences, connected by words expressing a com- 
parison, must be separated by commas ; as, " The elephant, which you 
saw in the menagerie, took the diild up with his trunk into his csge." 
" Shame being tost, all rutue is lost** " Peace, O Virtue, peace is all 
thine own.*' " Better is a dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith." 

d. The following words and phrases, and others similar to them, are 
generally separated by commas from the rest of the sentence ; namely 
rTay, so, however, hence, besides, perhaps, finally, in short, at least, more- 
over^ again, first, secondly, thiidiy, lastly, once more, on the contrary, 
&c 

4. The words of another writer, not formally introduced as a quota- 
tion, and words and clauses expressing contrast or opposition, though 
closely connected in construction, are separated by a comma; as, "I 
pity &e man, who can travel from Dan to Beersheba and cry, *T is all 
ftarren.'* 

" Though deep, yet dear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full." 

5. When the absence of a word is indicated in reading or speaking^ by 
a pause, its place may be supplied by a comma; as, "From law arises 
security : from security, inquiry ; from inquiry, knowledge." 

6. Nouns in apposition, accompanied by explanatory words or phrases, 
are separated by commas; but it such nouns are single, or only form a 
proper name, they are not divided : as, *^ Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles 
was eminent for nis zeal and knowledge." 

7. When a sentence consists of several members, each constituting a 
distinct proposition, and having a dependence upon each other, or upon 
some common clause, they are separated by semicolons ; as, ** Wisdom 
has bnilded her house ; she hath hewn out her seven pilUurs ; she hath 
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kflled heF beasts ; she hath mingled her wine ; she hath ako furnished 
her table." 

8. The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more parts, 
which, although the sense be complete in each, are not wholly indepen- 
dent; as, "Nature felt her inability to extricate herself from the conse- 
quences of guilt: the gospel reyeals the plan of Diyine interposition 
and aid." 

9. The colon* is used when an example, a quotation, or a speech it 
introduced ; as, " The Scriptures give us an anuable representation of 
the Deity in these words : God is love." 

10. The period is used at the end of a complete and independent scn-^ 
tence. It is also placed afjter initial letters, when used alone i and, like- 
wise, after all abbreviations ; as, *^ One clear and direct path is pointed 
out to man.** " Fear God." " Have charity towards all men.*' " G. 
W." for « Geoige Washington." " Geo." for " George." " Bcuj." for 

« Benjamin." " O. S." for " Old Style." " F. B. S." for " FeUow of the 
Koyal Society." 

In a general view, the period separates the para^ph into sentences ; 
the semicolon divides a compound sentence into simple ones ; and the 
comma collects into clauses the scattered circumstances of manner time, 
place, relation, &c, belonging to every verb and to every noun. 

The note of interrogation,! or the question, as it is sometimes called, is 
placed after every sentence which contains a question ; as, "' Who is 
this ? " " What have yon in your hand ? " "• The Cyprians said to me. 
Why do you weep 1 " 

The exclamation point is used to express any sudden or violent emo- 
tion j such as surprise, joy, grief, love, hatred, anger, pity, anxiety, ardent 
wish, &c It is also used to mark an exalted idea oi tne Deity ; and is 
generally placed after the nominative case independent; and after the 
noun or pronoun which follows an interjection ; as, " How mischievous 
are the effects of war I " ** O blissful days 1 Ah me 1 how soon ye pass 1 " 
^ The exclamation point is also used after sentences containing a ques- 
tion when no answer is expected ; as, "■ What is more amiable thui 
virtue!" 

Several exclamation points are sometimes used togeth^, either in a 
])arcnthe8is or by themselves, for the purpose of exnressing ridicule, or a 
great degree of surprise, &c 

A parenthesis | is a sentence, or a part of a sentence, inserted within 



* Some very respectable grammarians tell us, that the propriety of using 
a colon or semicolon is sometimes determined by the use or omission of a 
conjunction : as, " Do not flatter yourself with tioe hope of perfect happi- 
ness : there is no such thing in the world : " *' Do not flatter yourselves 
with the hope of perfect happiness ; for there is no such thing in the 
world." But many respectable writers make no use of the colon ; and it 
may well be questionecL whether the retention of this character amon^ the 
marks of punctuation aads any thing to the clearness or precision of written 
language. 

t The word interrogation is derived from the Latin, and means a gues 
turn, 

X The word parmtthessi is derived firom the Greek language, and meana 
mn insertiofim 

8» 
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snother sentence, but which may be omitted without injuring the sense 
or constraction, and is enclosed between two carved lines like these ; ( ). 

The cured lines between which a parenthesis is enclosed are called 
crotchets. 

Sometimes a sentence is enclosed between marks like these, [ ] which 
are called brackets 

The following difference is to be noticed in the use of crotchets and 
brackets : Crotchets are osed to enclose a sentence, or part of a sentence, 
fvhich is inserted between the parts of another sentence : Brackets aro 
generally used to separate two subjects, or to enclose an explanatory note 
or observation standing by itself. When a parenthesis occurs within 
another parentiiesis, brackets enclose the former and crotchets the latter ; 
OS in the following sentence from Sterne : " I know the banker I deal 
with, or the physidan I usually call in [there is no need, cried Dr. Slop 
(waking), to call in any ohvsician in this case] to be neither of them men 
of much religion.'* 

It may be here remarked, that a parenthesis is frequently placed be- 
tween commas, instead of crotchets, &c. ; bat the best writers avoid the 
ose of parentheses as much as is possible. 

. The hyphen * is a small mark placed between the parts of a compound 
word j as, sea- water, semi-circle. 

The hyphen is also used to denote the long sound of a vowel ; as, Epi- 
enrean, deco-rum, balco-ny. 

The hyphen must always be put at the end of the Kne when part of a 
word is in one line and part in another ; but, in this case, the letters of 
a syllable must never be separated ; as, extraor- 
dinary, not ext- 
raordmarv. 

The dash is a straight mark longer than a iyphm ; thns, - 

The proper use of the dash is to express a sadden stop, or change of 
the subject; but, by modern writers, it is employed as a substitute for 
almost all of the other marks ; being used sometimes for a comma, semi 
colon, colon, or period ; sometimes for a question or an exclamation, and 
sometimes for crotchets and brackets to enclose a parenthesis. 

An ellipsis t or omission of words, syllables, or letters, is indicated by 
various marks; sometimes by a dash; as, the k g , for the king; 
sometimes by asterisks or stars, like these, ***♦; sometimes by hy 
phens, thus, - - - • ; sometimes by small dots or periods, like these : . . . . 

The breve (thus ^) is placed over a vowel to indicate its short sound ; 
as, St. Helena. 

^ The apostrophe t is a comma placed above the line. It is used as the 
sign of the possessive case, and sometimes indicates the omission of a 
letter or several letters; as, John's; "'Tis" for "it is"; "tho'" for 
"though;" " lov'd " for « loved"; « ni " for « I will." 

The quotation marks, or inverted commas, as they are sometimes 



* The word hyphen is derived from the Greek language, and signifies 
under OTie^ or together ; and is used to imply that the words or syllables, 
between which it is placed, are to be taken together as one word. 

t The word ellipsis is derived from the Greek language, and means an 
omission, 

X The word apostrophe is derived from the Greek language, and signifies 
the turning away^ or omission^ of one letter or more. 
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called, consist of four oommM ; trfo inv«ftc<l, or iifMide down, at the be- 
ginning of a word, phrase, or sentence which is quoted or transcribed from 
some author in his own words ; and two ofhers, in their dh*ect position, 
placed at the conclusion ; as, An excellent poet says : 

" The proper study of mankind is man." 

Sometimes the quotation is mai^Led by single, instead of double, 
commas. 

The diaeresis* consists of two periods placed over the latter of two vow- 
els ; to show that they are to be prononnccd hi separate svllablcs ; as, 
Laocoon, Zoonomia, cooperate. 

The brace is emplojtii to unite several lines of poetry, or to connect 
a number of words with one common term ; and H is also used to prevenl 
a repetition in writing or printing ; thus, 



" Waller was smooth; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, tfie full-rpsounding line, 
The long majestic march and energy divine.*' 



are pronounced like shus. 



! 




The- cedilla, or cerilla, is a curve line placed nnder the letter c, to show 
that it has the sound of s. It is used principally in words derived from 
the French hmguage. 

Thus, gar<;on, in which word the 9 is to be pfononnced like s. 

The accents t are maiks nsed to signify the proper pronnnciatiou of 
words. 

The accents are three in number ; 

The grave accent thus, ^ 
The acute accent ; thus, f 
The circumflex accent ; thus, a 

The grave accent is represented by a mark placed over a letter, or syl 
lable, to show that it must be pronounced with the fUliag inflection of 
the voice ; as, Beuthkmir. 

The acute accent is represented by a similar marit, pointing ia the 
opposite direction, to show that the letter or syllable must be pronounced 
with the rising inflection of the voice ; thus, ^picur^n, European. 

The meaning of a sentence often depends on tlie kind of accent which' 
is used ; thus, me following sentence if the acute accent be used on the 
word aloney becomes a question. 

'* Pleased thou shalt hear, and thou alone shalt hear ? '' 

But, if the grave accent be placed on the word alone, it becomes a simple 
ieclaration; as. 



* The word dueresis is derived from the Greek language, and signifies 
• taking awap^ or a divinon. 

t the word dk^M^ is derived from the Latin language, and signifies iks 
kuie of the twice. 
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" Pleased thim shalt hear, and ihoii atee ahalt hear.** 

The drcnmflex accent is the anion of the graye and acute accents, and 
indicates that the syllable on wfaidi it is ^aced should have both the 
risinff and the falling inflection of the voice. 

The cai'et *ia& mark resembling an inserted t, placed under the line. 
It is never nsed in printed boolu, bnt, in manuscripts, it shows that 
something has been accidentally omitted ; as, 

leeited 
" Geoiige has his lesson." 

The following marks are references; and are generaUrused to call 
attention to notes on words or sentences, placed at the bottom of tha 
page: 

The Asterisk, # The Parallels, || 

The Obelisk, t The Paragraph, t 

The Doable Obelisk, | The Index, H^ 

The Section, § 

When many notes occor on a nage, and these marks are all exhausted, 
they are sometimes doubled, figures and letters are also sometimea 
used instead of the above marks. 

It is proper to remark, that, in some books the section, 4, and the para- 
graph, 1, are used to maik the parts of a oomposition, which iii writing 
or printing should be eeparated. 

A paragraph t denotes the beginning of a new sidbject, or a sentence 
not connectea with the foreeoing; 

A section X is used for subdividing a chapter into smaller parts. 

It is proper here to remark, that every oomposition should be divided 
into paragraphs, when the sense will allow the sepantimL Differeat 
tnb|ects, unless they are very short, or very numerous in a sdiall compass, 
should be separated into paragraphs. 

EXEBCISES IK PUKCTUATIOX. 
Inaert Commoi in their proper jUaca in ihe fottowing tenUnca, 

Wife children servants all that could be found were savagely slaugh- 
tered. 

He had been bom bred and educated on a small moorland farm which 
he now cultivated. 

Doing to others as we wish them to do to us oonstitates the fnndamen 
tal principle of Christian charity. 

Jolius Caesar wrote in a dear natural correct flowing style. 



• The word caret is derived fh>m the Latin language, and signifies it i\ 
wanting. 

t The word paragraph vi derived from the Greek language, and signifies 
an ascription in the margin. 

I The word section is derived from the Latin language, and signifies a 
eUvision or muting. The chnracter which denotes a section seems to be 
made of m, and to be an abbreviation of the words signum seetiome, the 
4iga of the section. 
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Oxmate soil laws enstom food and other acoidental differences have 
prodiiced an astonishing yariety in the complexion features manners and 
fiiculties of the human race. 

In oar epistolair correspondence we may advise dissuade exhort re> 
quest recommend discuss comfort recondie. 

Exercise ferments the humors casts them into the proper channels 
throws off redundancies and assists nature in her necessary operations. 

A wise man will examine erexy thing coolly impwtially accurately and 
rationally. 
. Homer the greatest poet of anticmity is reported to have heen blind. 

Milton the author of "• Paradise Lost "" and '' Regained ** was blind. 
• I am my dear Sir your humble senrant 

The earth like a tender mother nourishes her children. 

Harold being slain the conqueror marched immediately to London. 

Swift says no man ever wished himself younger. 

To err is human ; to forgire divine. 

The great Xerxes upon whom- fortune had lavished all her favors not 
content with being master of powerful armies numerous fleets and inex- 
haustible treasures proposed a reward to any one who should invent a 
new pleasure. 

Ton should not desire says an ancient Greek author even the thread 
of another man's needle. 

She let concealment like a worm in the bud feed on her dama.sk cheek. 

Nature has wisely determined that man shall want an appetite in Uie 
be^ning of distempers as a defence against their increase. 

The whole cirde of vices like shadows towards the evening of 1^ 
appear enormous to a thinkhig person. 

X ou are not to suppose that the fate either of single persons of empires 
or of the whole eartn depends on the influence of me stars. 

Insert the Chmma, Colanj and Semicdon when they belong m the following 

xntencee. 

Green is generally considered the most refreshinff color to the eye 
therefore Providence has made it the common dress or nature. 

To err is human to foi^^ve divine. 

The aim of orators is victory of historians truth of poets admiration. 

Saint Peter is painted with the kejrs Paul with a sword Andrew with a 
cross James the Greater with a pilgrim's staff and a gourd bottle James 
the Less with a fuller's pole John with a cup and a winged serpent Bar- 
tholomew with a knife Philip with a lon^ staff or cross Thomas with a 
lance Matthew with a hatchet Matthias with a battle-axe Simon with a 
saw and Jude with a club. 

Some place their bliss in action some in ease 
Those call it pleasure and contentment these. 

Most of our pleasures may be regarded as imaginary but our disqui- 
etudes may be considered as real 

Chaucer we are told by Dryden followed nature every where but that 
he never went beyond her. 

A clownish air is but a trifling defect yet it is enough to make a man 
universally disameable. 

In the New Testament as in the dignified and sober liturgy of the 
Churdi we see deep humility but not loamsome abjectness sincere repent- 
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anoe bnt not agoniziiig horror 8tead£»t fiuth b«t not presumptuoBs assMr- 
anoe livelj hopo but not seraphic abstraction the deep sense of haman 
infirmitj but not the nnblnshing profession of leprons deprarity the h<dy 
and heavenly commimion but not ragne experienoea nor the intemperate 
trance. 

Do not flatter ^onrself widi the idea of enjoying perfect happiness 
there is no such ihuig in the world. 

Keep close to thy bnainesfl it will keep thee from widEodaess pororty 
and shanie. 

The ^ath of trath ia aplaiB aad it is a safe path thai of fahehood is a 
perplenng maze. 

Do not flatter yoorself with the idea of enjoyiiig perfeet happiness for 
there is no such thing in the world. 

Were all books reduced to their quintessence many a bulky aathor 
would make his appearance in a penny paper there would be no soch 
thing in nature as a folio the works of an ase would be contained on a 
few sheWes not to mention millions of rorames that would be utterly 
annihilated. 

huert the Period. Q^esiimL and Exdamation Point, whtrt they resptdMti 

Honor all men Fear God Truth is the basis of eyery virtue Every de- 
viation from veracity is criminal The Latin language is now called a dead 
language because it is not spoken as the mother tongue of any nation 
America was discovered in me night of Oct Ilth O S AD 1492 Hav^ 
you ever read its history The Rambler was written by Saiuuel Johnson 
LL D Sir Josh Beynolds F R S was a very distinguished artist , 

In the formation of man what wonderful proofs of the magnificence of 
God's works and how poor and trifling in comparison are the productions 
of man Why do you weave around you this web of occupation and thcii 
complain that you cannot break it How superior is the internal construe- 
tion of the productions of nature to all the works of men 



XV- 

DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

"Words, with regard to their origiii, are divided into primi- 
tive and derivative ; and, with regard to their form, into sim- 
ple and comprund. 

A primitive word is a word which is in its original form, 
and is not derived from any other word; as, man, good. 
content. 
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A derivatiye word is that wMch is derived from another 
word ; as, manful, manhood, manlj, manliness ; goodness, good- 
ly, &c. ; contented, contentment, contenting, contentedly, &c ; 
which are derived respectively from the primitive words, man, 
good, content 

A simple word consists of one word, not compounded; as 
sea, able, self. 

A compound word is a word that is made up of two or more 
words, or of one word and some syllable added ; as, sea-water, 
unable, myself. * 

'Vy'ords are found, on examination, to be reducible to ^onps or iamLties, 
and are related to ^ucb. other by identity of origin and similarity of signi- 
fication. Thus -the y^ords jutdif, justux^ j*^^fjfi jutti/iccaioji, justkiairy^ 
adjust, reouljustf unjustj injustice, ioe., are all kindred words, connected, 
with the primitive word just. The pyrimitiYe words of a language are 
generally few in number, and language is rendered copious and expressiyc 
by the formation of derivatives and componnds from the primitives. 

When a syllable is added, in the composition of words, it tsJees its 
name from the position in which it is placed with regard to the word. If 
it is placed before the word it is called AprefiXi if at the end of the word, 
it is called an affix, 

^In derivative words, there axe generally three, and sometimes four 
things to be considered ; namely, first, the root, from which the word is 
derived; secondly, the prefix; thirdly^ the affix; fourthly, the letters 
which are added tor the sake of sound, and which may be call^ euphonic 
letters. 

The root is cometlmcs calfed ihe rtxHcal ktterg of a word. Thus, from 
the Latin word venio, which signifies to come, and its variation ventum, 
many English words -are derived, in the following manner: The first 
three letters of the word are taken, as the radical letters, or root of the 
word. By adding the prefix contra, which signifies against, "we have con^ 
traven; to which is added the euphonic letter e, to lengthen the last sylla- 
ble, and thus is composed the wcra contravene, which means to come against, 
or appose. In a similar manner, we have the words preveni^ invent, eircuni' 
vent, convent, and their derivatives, t 

* Some compound words are formed by the union of two other words ; 
as seordoater, semi-^vfinuai. Such words are generally recognized by tJie 
hyphen placed between the words composing the compound. Mr. Goold 
Brown says, that ^wnument eompoumds are ewisoltaated," that is, are 
written without the hyphen. But it is contended that *' glass-house " is as 
much a permanent compound as ^ bookseller.'* The truth is, that no better 
reason can be given for the use or omission of the hyphen, than oaprlce. 

t The student who wishes to study this department of etymology, will 
find it more fully displayed in. Home Tooke*s " Diversions of Purley ; " 
Rice*s " Composition," McCuIloch's " Grammar," aad Towne's " Analysis 
of Derivative Words." In the first mentioned of these works, the " Diver- 
sions of Purley," may be found a learned and ingenious account of the de 
rivation and meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunctions and preposi 
tions of the English language. 
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Many of the prefixes used in the composition of English words are 
Latin or Greek prepositions ; and the effect which they produce upon the 
meaning of the root contributes much to the copiousness of the JSnglish 
language. 

There are so many other ways of deriTing words from one another, 
that it would be extremely difficim and nearly impossible to enumerate 
them. A few instancesi only, of the various modes of derivation, can be 
given here. 

Some nouns are derived from other nouns, or from adjectives, hj add- 
ing the affix hood, or head, ship, ry, touis, riik, dom, iagi, mad, and om; as, 
from mam, by adding the affix hood, comes manhood, from hnight,lcniight' 
hood, &c, fromybice, falaehood, && 

Kouns endinff in hood, or head, are such as signify dbaia^ter or quality ; 
as, manhood, ftusehood. 

Nouns ending in th^ are those that sonify office, employment, state, or 
condition; as lordship, stewardship, haruhip. 

Nouns ending in ery signify actaon or habit; as, slavery, knavery, 
bravery. 

Nouns ending in wick, rick, and dom, denote dominion, jurisdiction, or 
conation ; as bailiwick, bishoprick, dukedom, kingdom, freedom. 

Nouns ending in ion signify profession; as, physician, musician, &c. 

Nouns that end in mtni or age signify the act, or habit ; as command- 
ment, usage. 

Nouns mat end in ard denote character or haMt^ as drunkard, dotard 

Nouns ending in kin, Uti^, ing, ode, d, generally signify diminution; af 
lamb, lambkin, duck, ducklmg, nill, hiUc^ cock, cockerel 

Nouns ending in tede, or ude, generally signify state, condition, or a 
padty ; as plenitude, aptitude, &c 

ALPHABETICAL SYNOPSIS OF FBEFIXXS. 

A, Ah, Abs, from, De, from, damn. 

Ad, Ac, Al, Ap, At, Ae., fok Deca, ten. 

Ambi, both, Di, Dis, &C., eqxmxiion, noL 

Amb, amphi, roumL Dia, ihrouffh. 

Ante, bejore, Dys, bad, diMadt, heard. 

Anti, againeL £, Ex, £1, £m, Er, &C., ocrf of 

Ana, back. En, Em, in, 

Apo, Apb, from, Epi, tqurn. 

Auto, on^s adf. ^Slqm, eauaH. 

Be, to make, Extra, o^ofuil 

Bene, loeS. For, agairuL 

Bi, Bis, two, half. Fore, prior. 

Biblio, book. Geo, Ae earth. 

Bio, Ufe. Hetero, of divers kinds. 

Centu, hundred. Hex, Hexa, eix. 

Chrono, time. Homo, of one kind. 

Circum, round. Hydro, water. 

Ck), Con, Col, Com, Cor. iwrt. Hyper, over. 

Contra, againsL In, Im, B, not, with an adjer 

Cosmo, the world. live, into, with a verb, on. 

Counter, opposite. Inter, among. 
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latxp, within. 

Jiai,leffaL' 

Jaxta,near. 

Litho, stone, 

Male, evt/. 

Manu, AondL 

Mis, tmr* 

Mono, onAt 

Mnlti, mooKji. 

Myth, j^i6ii2oi». 

Koct,m]^^ 

l^pn, Ne, noC. 

Ob, Oc. &C., ie/^ o^^OMit 

Omni, off. 
Ornitho, &mf. 
Ortho, ri^A^. 
Oste, &one. 
Out, fteyondL 
Over, o&one. 
Pan,afi. 
Para, ogaxnA, 
Fenta,./fi«. 
Per, through. 
Peri, onnmdL 
Phil,/noK%. 
Physi, nctfurs. 
Plem,yiia. 
Poly, maxof, . 
PostiO/lo*. 
P^ h^bn. 



Breter, beyond'. 
Pro, ^/Sv«, oiiL 
Pyro,./&ie. 
Qnad, ,,^010*. 
Be, o^fi. 
Retro, AodL 
Se, Mjaarafum. 
Semi 1 
I>emi, \hdf. 

Sex, sir. 

£Kne, icnCAoitf. 

Soli, o/one. 

Steno, sAorf. 

Stereo, soZui 

Sub, Sac, &C., wndtt 

Snbter, wider. 

Super, Supra, ixboot 

Sur, over. 

Syn, Sjl, ftc., t0Bt^ 

Tetra,^^. 

Theo, God, 

Topo,p2ace. 

Trans, ocroo; 

Tri,tAiiB& 

Uni, OTM. 
WiUx, ()|^^p08iif»on. 
Zoo, ammo/ 2i/& 
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Agb^mnk, office, 

Ance,an<7, 1 

Ence, ency, VoaU or ad of. 

Ant, ent, J 

Ate, ary, having, 

Ble, that may lie, 

Bleness, the qualUy of being afifa. 

Bly, in a manner, 

Cy, ty, y, ity, state, condition. 

En, m. 

£r, or, an, ian, ex, ess, ee, eer, ist, 

ite, san, zen, the person who, 
"Ey, to make, 
Ic8, science, art 

Ion, ity, ment, t&a ifttfs or act of, 
JAu some degree. 



Ism, dodrvne, State* 

lye, ic, ical, ile, ine, ing, it, ial, ent| 

ant, pertaining to, hmng the qsai 

ity, rdating to, 
Lee, to make. 
Less, without, 
Ly, ake, resembling. 
Ness, quality of, 
Oid, resemb&ig. 
Qua, ose, ) nature of, 
Ory, some, ) HJce^ fm of, 
Ric, dom, /Mssessiiori. 
Ship, office. 
Ude, state of being. 
Ure, act of, sUxte ttf being 
Ward, in a direaion. 
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AFFIXES TO AFFIXES. 

Ate^ ated, ating, ater, ator, alelj, ateneai, ation, atire, atory, Mt^ aUjr, 
ableness, ability, tf% ties, ties'. 
Ant, antly, aoce, ancy, ancy'Si aades, ancSes'. 
JF\i^ fully, fulness. 

F\t, fies, fiest, fied, fying, fier, ficatioii, catiTe, cator. 
My ally, alness, alism, lUist, alitj, t/s, &c. 
Ize, ized, izing, ization, ism, ie, izable. 
0u8, onsly, ousness, osity, ity, y, ty. 
/oc, ively, iyeness, ivity. 
lie, ilely, ileness, ility. 

The English language has, in many Instances, two sets oi deri^alive 
words, expressive of the same thing, the one of Saxon, and the other of 
. Latin origin. Thusi 

aAXON. LATIN. SAXON. LATIN. 

Fearful, Timid. Height, Altitude. 

Swiftness, Velocity. Lifeless, Kxanimatg. 

Womanish, EiTeminate. Yearly, AnnuaL 

Building, Edifice. Watery, Aqueous. 

Fewness, Paud^. Hearer, Auditor. 

And, in many instances, the nouns are of Saxon ori^, while the cor- 
responding adjectiyes are from the Latin. Thus, 

NOUNS FROM THB SAXON. AIXTBCTIYES FROM TttB LATIN. 

Beginning, Initial. 

Body, Corporeal. 

Brother, FratemaL 

Father, Paternal 

Mother, Maternal 

Cat, Feline. 

Pay, Diurnal. 

Dog, Canine. 

Earth, Tetrestrial 

Flock, Greearious. 

Flour, Fannaceous. 

Glass, Vitrcoas, &c. 

The student is now prepared to write a list of words d©* 
rived from the proposed simple words, according to the fol- 
lowing 

JSxample, 

From the word pressy the following words are derived : 

Presser, pressed, pressioih, 

pressure, pressive, pressingly, 
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depress, 
depressioQi &c. 
impress, 
impreflflieDy &c. 
re-impressy &c. 
compress^ 
compression, &c. 
uncompress, 



uncompressed, &c. 

repress, 

repressed, 

repression, 

express, 

expression, 

oppress, 

Exercises. 



oppressor, 
oppression, &e. 
fiuppress, 
BOf^ressor, 
soppression, ^bc 
insQppress, &c. 
WMuppressed, &c« 



Write a list of words derived from the following words or roots by add- 
i&g the prefixes, suffixes, &c, that have been explained. 



Faith. 

Health. 

Kty. 

Hope. 

Mercy. 

Art 

Care. 

Need. 

Fear. 

Shame. 

Kespect. 

Create. 

Fme. 

Scribe. 

Algae. 

Sense. 

liude. 

Join. 

Beal. 



Form. 



Hove. 

Spect 
Sign. 



Jare. 

Marry. 

Merge. 

Tend. 

Stand. 

Ron. 

IwDge. 

Create. 

Pose. 

Qraphie. 

Facaad 

Factum.* 

Divide. 

Improve. 

Succeed. 

Dednos. 

D^end. 

Besolvek 

Calvmny. 

Ann. 

Peace. 

Love. 

Laugh. 



Right 

G<x)d. 

Id<^ 

Law. 

Aathor. 

Contract. 

Present 

Attend. 

Moderate. 

Virtue. 

Use. 

Presnmei. 

Separate. 

Cntid 

False. 

Fire. 

FuU. 

Ftolic. 

Fortnnek 

MultipW. 

Note. 

Confonn* 

Hinder. 

Book. 

Apply. 



Append. 
Absolve. 
Abridge. 

Aspire. 

Pride. 

Blame. 

Bless. 

Caprice. 

Censure.. 

Caution. 

Cite. 

Commune. 

Conceal. 

Correct 

Reform. 

Defy. 

Defme. 

Discover. 

Elect 

Elevate. 

Faney. 

Faction. 

Fault 

Favor- 



* The oiisin of this wotd is the Latin rerb fatioy and its supine faciumj 
which signifies to mdkey to do^ or to cause, and it enters, in some form, into 
the composition of more than five hundred of our Engli^ words. The 
word ponOf and its supine posittim, furnish 250 words ; plicOf 2D0 ; fero and 
laium, 19S; Mpoeio. 177; mitto and inMMim, 174;' faceo and ^»ntzM», 168; 
emo and ei^im-, 197 ; tendo^ tensum, and twUnm^ 162 ; dueo and ductum^ 
15(3 ; hgot, (from the Greek language,) 156 ^ ^rapho, 152. These twelve 
words enter, in some shape, into the composition of nearly 2500 English 
words. From 154 Greek and Latin primitives, nearly 13,000 English words 
are derived, or are affected in their signification. See Townees Analysis of 
IkrivativB Words. 
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Figure. 

Form. 

Fury. 

Grace. 

-Harm. 

Humor. 

Imitate. 

lodnljge. 

MoraL 
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Mount 

Open. 

Peace. 

Potent 

Prefer. 

Presume. 

Proper. 

Pure. 

Boaflon 



Motion. . 


Teach. 


Rebel 


Tolerate. 


Bemaik. 


Tradition. 


Bepresent 


TremUe. 


Secret 


Value. 


Spirit 


Vapor. 


Subscribe. 


-^vid. 


Suffice. 


Wit 

1 



XVI. 

STNONYMES. 

Synonjmes are words having precisely the same meaning. 

llie number of words, in any language, which are strictlj 
synonomons, are few ; but, as was stated in the last lesson, 
in the English language there are many instances of words, 
derived from different sources, expressive of precisely the 
same idea. Thus, the words swiftness and velocity, womanish 
and effermnate, building and edifice, fewness and paucity, 
brotherly and ftratemal, ftitherly and paternal, motherly and 
maternal, yearly and annual, height and altitude, are words of 
precisely the same import 

Although, with exceptions of the kind just enumerated, the words 
strictly synonomous are few, jet it is often the case that one word of 
simiUu: meaning may be substituted in a sentence f<^ another, without 
materially altenng ue idea intended to be expressed. Thus, in the sen- 
enoe, '^ I design to show the difference in these words^ the word design may 
be diauged into intend^ purpose, propose^ or mean; thus. 

I design to show the diiference in these words. 
I intoid to show the difference in these wo*xl8. 
I purpose, propose, or meoa^ to show the difference, &c 

The word show may, in like manner, be changed into fxpJatn, point out, or 
illustrate; the word difference may be changed into distinetion, and expres- 
sions may be substituted for wonts, without materially altering the mean- 
ing of the sentence. 

Such exercises as these give a command of language to the student, 
and are of great use as a prepariidon for exercises in prose, as well aa 
verse. But to the poet especially a familiar acquaintance with expres 
sions of similar meaning is absolutely indispensable. Confined as be is 
to certiun rules, it is often the case, that a long word must be substituted 
for a short one, or a short one for a long, in oraer to produce the necessa- 
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ly saccession of syllables to oonstitate tho measure, or the hannmiy, of 
ms verses. 

It has been stated, that few words are strictly S3rnon7moas. Althonghi 
in the sentence just recited, namely, " I desiffn to ^ow tbe difference in 
these words," it has been observed, that the words irUend, marpotei propose, 
or mean^ may be snbstitated for design^ without materiaUy altermg the 
sense, yet it must be understood, that the words themselves are really 
different in meaning. The word design properly signifies to mark out, cu 
with a pencil; purpose signifies to set h^are one^s mind as an object of pursuit ; 
mean signifies' to have in the mind; propose properly implies to offer, and Wr 
tend expresses the bending of the mind touxxrd an object. * 

The words difficulties, embarrassments, and troubles, are often used as 
words of precisely similar signification ; but there is, in reality, considera- 
ble difference in their signification. The three terms are all applicable to 
a person's concerns in life, but difficulties relate to the fadlity of accom- 
plishing an undertaking, and imply, that it is not easily done. Embarrass^ 
ments relate to the confusion attencUng a state of debt, and trouble to the 
pun which is the natural consequence of not fulfilling engagements or 
answering demands. Of the three words, difficulties expresses the least, 
and trouaes the most ** A young man, on his entrance into the world, 
will unavoidably experience difficulties, if not provided with ample means 
in the outset. But, let his means be ever so ample, if he have not pru- 
dence, and talents fitted for business, he will hardly keep himself free 
from embarrassments, which are the greatest troubles that can arise to disturb 
the peace of a man's mind/' 

The words difficulty, obstade, and impediment, 'although frequently used 
as synonymous, have nice distinctions in their meanmgs. tHffiadtVj as 
has already been ob^rved, relates to the ease with which a thing is done; 
ebstade signifies the thing which stands in the vxiu between the person and 
the object he has in view ; and impediment signifies the thing which erOan' 
ales the feet. All of these terms include in their signification, that which 
mterferes either with the actions or views of men. The afi^cu?^ lies 
most in the nature and circumstances of the thin^ itself; the obatacte and 
impediment consist of tliat which is external or foreign ; the difficulty inter- 
feres with the completion of any work ; the obstam interferes witb the at- 
tainment of any end ; the impeaiment interrupts the progress and prevents 
the execution of one*s wishes; the diffictdty embarrasses; it suspends the 
powers of acting or deciding; the obstacle opposes itself; it is properly 
met in the way, and intervenes between us and oiir object ; the impeaiment 
shackles and puts a stop to our proceeding; we speak of encountering a 
difficulty, surmounting an obstade, and removing an impediment; we go 
through difficuttu, over tn obstade, and pass by impeiaiments. The disposition 
of the mind often occasions more difficulties in negociations, than the sub- 
jects themselves; the eloquence of Demosthenes was the greatest obstade 
which Philip of Maoedon experienced in his political career ; ignorance 
in the language is Uie matest impediment which a foreigner experiences 
in the pursuit of any oliject out of his own country. 

* The student who wishes a fuller explanation of the difference be 
tween these words is referred to that very valuable work entitled, '< English 
^Synonymes explained ki ^phabetical Order, with copious Illustrations and 
Examples drawn from the best Writers, by George Crabb, of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford." 

4* 
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The foUowing instaDces show a difference in the meaning 
of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of at- 
tending, with care and strictness, to the exact import of 
words. 

Oustom^ habit Custom respects the action; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
^ame act ; by habit, the effect which that repetition produces 
jn the mind or body. By the custom of walking often in the 
streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pride, vanity » Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity 
makes us desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, that^ 
a man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughtiness, disdain. Haughtiness is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low opinioa 
we have of others. 

Only, alone. Only imports, that there is no other of the 
same kind ; alone imports being accompanied by no othev. 
An only child is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a 
child alone is one who is leh by itself. There is a difference, 
therefore, in precise language, between thes^ two phrases : 
** Virtue only makes us happy;" and "Virtue alone makes 
us happy." 

WiscUnn, pmdence. Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
what is most proper. Prudence prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. 

MUire, complete. A thing is entire when it wants none of 
its parts ; complete when it wants none of tlie appendages 
that belong to it. A man may have an entire house to him- 
self, and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Surprised, asttmished, amazed, confounded. I am surpris- 
ed with whtit is new or unexpected ; I am astonished at what 
is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incomprehensible ; I 
am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

Tranquillity, peace, calm. Tranquillity respects a situation 
free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the same situa- 
tion with respect to any causes that might interrupt it ; cahn, 
with regard to a disturbed situation going before or following 
it. A good man enjoys tranquillity, in himself; peace, with 
others ; and ccdm, after a storm. 

In a gimilar manner, differences can be pointed ont in the words con' 
tpf/er^ vanqtMj tHbdue^ooeroome^ and swrmoimt. Conqtter signifies to seek &r 
try to gain an object; vanqrash implies the binding of an individual; suhdtm 
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sfgaifies to give or put under; overcome expresses the coming over or geiting 
the mastery over one ; surmount signifies to mount over or to rtise above any one. 
Persons or things are conquered or subdued; persons, oal^f are vanquiahed. 
An enemy or a country is conquered; a foe is vanquished; people are 
subdued; pre)adices and prepossessions are overcome; obstacles are sur- 
mounted. We conquer an enemy by whatever means we gain the mastery 
over him ; we vanquish him, when bjr force we make him yield -, we subdue 
him b^ whateyer means we check in him the spirit of resistance. A 
Christian tries to conquer his enemies by kindness and generosity; a 
warrior tries to vanquish them in the field; a prudent monarch tries to 
subdue his rebel subjects by a due mixture of clemency and rigor. One 
may be vanquished in a single battle ; one is subdued only by the most 
yioient and perseyering measures. 

William Uie First conquered England by vanquishing his riyal, Harold ; 
after which he completely subdued the English. 

Vanquish is used only in its proper sense ; conqaer and svidue are like- 
wise employed figuratiyely, in wh^ch sense tiiey are analogous to overcome 
and surmmimL That is conquered and «u((fuea which is in the mind ; that 
is overcome and surmounted which is either internal or external. We 
conquer and overcome what makes no great resistance ; we 5ti&iu<and sur- 
mount what is yioient and strong in its opposition. Dislikes, attachments, 
and feelings in ^neral, either for or against, are conquered^ unruly and 
tumultuotis passions are to be iubdued: a man conquers himself, he subdues 
his spirit. One conquers by oixlinary means and effoiis, one sM,uet by 
extraordinary means. It requires determination and force to co nque r and 
overcome; patience and perseyerance to s*tbdue and surmount Whoerer 
aims at Christian perfection must strive with God^s assistance to conquer 
avarice, pride, and every inordinate propensity ; to subdue wrath, anger, 
Inst, and every carnal appetite, to overcome temptations, to vanquish the 
tiempter, and to surmount trials, and impediments, which obstruct his 
course. 

The .nice distiDctions which exist among some words com- 
monly reputed synonymous having now been pointed ouit, the 
student may proceed to the exercises of this I«sson according 
to the fc^owing 

Example, 

The words vtsiofij way ^ formerly, weaken, untmportanij tee^ 
and thinky are proposed ; wad it is required to find a list of 
words, having a meaning similar to them respectively. 

Vtston, apparition^ phantom, spectre ghost. 

Way, manner, method, mode, course, means. 

Formerly, in times past, in old times, in days of yore, an* 
ciently, in ancient times. 
. Wealcen, enfeeble, debilitate, enervate, invalidate. 

Unimportant, insignificant, immaterial, inconsiderable. 
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See, perceive, observe, behold, look at. 
Think, reflect, ponder, muse, imagine, suppose, believe 
deem, consider.* 

In the sentences which follow, it is required to change the 
words as in the following examples. The student will notice 
that every change of words will, in most cases, produce some 
corresponding change in the idea ; but, as the object of the 
exercise is to give him a command of language, it is not 

* It may here be remarked that phrases, as well as words, may be 
expressed by appropriate synonymes. Tecnnically speaking, the term 
Bynonyme is generally applied to'simple terms. But a compound term or 
pnrase may be sometimes expressed by a synonymous word ; and a simple 
term may be also expressed by a %ynonymaua phr€ue. It will be unneces^ 
eary to present in this place, any list of words for the pupil to be exercised 
tipon, as the living teacher, or the pupil himself, may easily select them 
m>m any volume at hand. But it may here be remarked tnat exercises 
on synonymous /^AroAM may be considered as more valuable than those on 
simple terms, because they may generally be expressed with greater pre- 
cision. But the value of exercises of both kinds is clearly and forcibly set 
forth by Mr. Murray, in the * Exercises * appended to his larger Grammar, 
in the following language : 

* On variety of jExpresnon, Besides the practice of transposing the 
parts of sentences, tlie compiler recommends to tutors, frequently to exer- 
cise their pupils, in exhibiting some of the various modes in which the same 
sentiment may be properly expressed. This practice will extend their 
knowledge of the language, afford a variety or expression, and habituate 
them to deliver their sentiments with clearness, ease, and propriety. It 
will likewise enable those who may be engaged in studying other langua- 
ges, not only to construe them with more lacility into English, but also to 
observe and apply more readily, many of Uie turns and plu-ases, which are 
best adapted to the genius of those languages.' 

A few examples of this kind of exercise, will be sufficient to explain the 
nature of it, and to show its utility. 

The brotner deserved censure more than his sister. 

The sister was less reprehensible than her brother. 

The sister did not deserve reprehension so much as her brother. 

Reproof was more due to the brother, than to the sister. 

I will attend the conference, if I can do it conveniently. 

I intend to be at the conference, unless it should be inconvenient. 

If I can do it with convenience, I purpose to be present at the ccmferenco. 

If it can be done without inconvenience, I shall not £ul to attend the con 
ference. 

I shall not absent myself from the conference, unless circomstaaces rea 
der it necessary. 

I propose to he present at the conference, if I can do so consistently with 
my other engagements. 

I purpose to DC at the conference, unless I am prevented by other avoca- 
tions. 

Unless I am restrained by other imperative duties, I shall certainly be a. 
the conference. 

I will be at the conference if nothing unforeseen prevents. 

If I am master of my own time I will not neglect the conference. ^ . 

I shall by no means absent myself from the conference if I can possibly 
attend it 
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deemed iodiportant in these Exercises to exact strict verbal 
accuracy. 

Meample IsL 

He continued the work without stopping. 

He continued the work without resting. 

He continued the work without cessation. 

He continued the work without intermission. 

He continued the work without delay. 

He continued the work without leaving off. 

He continued the work without inJterrui^on, 

He continued the work without ohstacte. 

He continued the work without impediment^ &c 

Example 2d, 

He is free from care. 
He is free from solidtttde. 
He is exempted from anxiety. 
He is without concern^ <&c. 

Example 3d, 

I found that he was an enemjr. 
I found that he was a foe. 
I found that he was an adversary. 
I found that he was an opponent. 
I found that he was an antagonist. 

Exercises, 

Law and order are not r&fiembered. 

On that devoted ground where the verdant tnrf looks dark with fire, je^ 
terda^ stood a noble houte, 

T&nkina deeply on.the nature of my eeutenoe^ the contradictions I h^d 
waffered filled me with humbleness. 

I began to think that there was some deception in the sensation oonreyed 
by my eyes. 

How loved, how valaed once avails thee not, 
To whom (xmneded or by whom begot; 
A pile of dust is all remains of thee, 
'T is all thou art and all the great shall be. 
The boy translated the book to my lodgings, and conveyed a chair to the 
tabic ; and I sat down with the intention of bringing the first chapter, 
which holds a very interesting story from the French into the English 
laxiguage, in a style suitable to fetch the author^s meaning clearly to every 
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We gdi i^ from our thinkings with beaits softened and conquered and we 
come kick into life as into a sliadowy vista where we have " disquieted 
ourselves in vain." 

Thus he went on until the snn drew neoer to his mid-dajf and the cLug- 
mented heat, preyed upon his force. He then cast round about him, for 
some more commodiom path. 

Charity, like the sun, rubs up every obiect on which it shines. 

He who is used to turn aside from die world, and hold commumcatton 
with himself in retirement will sometimes at least hear the veracities which 
the world do not speak of to him. A nuMre sound teacher will elevate his voice 
and rouse up within the heart those hidden sujr^^stions which the world 
had overpowered and put down. 

Among all our baa passions (here is a strong and mtimateyoiiRin^. 
When any one of them is taken ob a child into our family it seldom yoA 
sokes us until it has fathered upon v all its reZottons. 

The Creator endowed man wiik a lofty countenance and directed him 
to look up to heaven. 

In the foUowing extracts the sttident may alter the icordM 
in Italic, so as to complete the rhymes; as in the following 

JExample, 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced or angel chanted; 
Had I all knowledge, human and godlike, 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; &c 

Rhyme completed. 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced or angel sung; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 
That thought can reach or science can define, ^0^ 

Mxercises. 

A shepherd*^ dog, unskilled in sports^ 
Picked up acquaintance of all ihnds, 
Among tiie rest, a fox he knew ; 
By frequent chat their friendship increased. 
, Says Ben'ard, " *T is a cruel case, 
That man shotdd stigmatize our generaiioiiL 
No doubt, lunong us, rogues you find, 
As'among dogs and human sort. 
And yet, (unl&own to me and you,) 
There may b& honest men and notfcise. 

Thus slander tries, whatever it can, 
' To put us onnho foot with the human raoe. 
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Not in the solitude, 
Alone, may man oommune with Heaven, or heheldy 
Only in savage y&resi 
And sonny vale the present Deity; 
Or only hear his voice 
Where the winds whisper and the waves ore ^&uil 

Even here do I heboid 
Thy stepS) Aimiehty ! heace^ amidst the crowd 

Through 3ie great city rolled, 
With evcrlfusting murmur, deep aiid strong- 
Choking the ways that wind 
*Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 

^ Without a vain, without a ffrndging hearty 
To him who gives us all, I vield a portion ; 
From him you came, from him accept it here — 
A frank and sober, more than costly, entertainment/* 
He spoke, and bade the welcome tables spread; 
Then talked of virtue till the time of rest. 
When the grave household round his hall repair, 
Warned bv the bell, and close the hour with supjplioatum. 

At length the world, renewed hj calm deep^ 
Was strong for toil ; the dappled mom arose 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the closS crame, where an infant wimbered, 
And writhed his neck; the landlord's little pride — 
O strange return I — grew black, and gasped, and expired. 
Horror of horrors I what ! his only son I 
How looked our hermit when the deed was conqdetedl 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in sunder part. 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his breasL 

Confused, and struck with silence at the deed, 
He flies; but, trembling, fails to fly with AosCe; 

If all our hopes and all our apprehensions. 

Were prisoned in life's narrow limit ; 
If, travellers through this vale of tears, 

We saw no better world beyond ; 
Oh, what could check tiie rising sigh ? 
What earthly thing could pleasure hestow t 
Oh, who could venture then to expire f 

Oh, who could then endure to Uve 1 

A few example are presented iehwy in which the words in 
JbcMe are improperly used for others which in some respects 
they resemble, 

JSxamph \st, 

^ The lamb is tame in its disposition." 

Here the word tame is incorrectly used for gentle ; tame- 
ness is produced by discipline; gentleness belongs to the 
natural disposition. 
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Example 2dL 

*' Newton discovered the telescope, aud Harvey invented 
the circulation of the blood.'* 

In this example the words discovered esudi invented should 
change • places. We discover what was hidden; we invent 
what is new. 

JEJxample Sd, 

'^ Caius Marcus displayed courage when he stood unmoved 
with his hand in the fire ; Leonidas displayed his fortitude 
at Thermopylae when with three hundred Spartans he op- 
posed the entire army of Xerxes." 

Here also courage and fortitude should change places. 
Courage enables us to meet danger; fortitude gives us 
strength to endure pain 

From such examples the student will learn the importance 
of proper attention to the exact meaning of words. A loose 
styk of writing is the result of the careless juse of words, 
improperly considered as synonymous. 

Ejcerdses. 

I heard a large noise, which, thongh made at a big distance, most have 
been made hj a very greca animal 

The work is capdle of great improTement, although it was written by 
a very susceptible man. 

Much men were present, and their united voices caused many confusion. 

Franklin /mmca the fact that lightning is caused by electricity. Sir 
Isaac Newton discovered the telescope. Solon invented a new set of laws 
for the city of Athens. 

A wicked inanjabricaies sorrow for his sins, and ott&n feigns an excuse 
for his crimes. 

The book has many vicesj but the defect is not in the author, who has 
sufficiently shown his abhorrence of fautts* 

I know the man and am aequaintea with his faults. We are agreeably 
amazed to see our friends returning so soon. We are surprised, wax they 
accomplished their business so early, as well as astonished at the unexpect- 
ed events which nearly threatened their ruin. 

We often know the spot where a thing is, but it is not easy to find out 
the exact j^aoe where it nappened. 

When atssenstofv arise among neighbon, their passions often interfere 
to hinder accommodations ; friien members of a familv consult interest 
or humor, rather than aifectjon, there will necessarily be variances; and 
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when many member of a commnoitnr have an equal liberty to express 
their opinions, there will necessarily be disagreements. 

A misplaced economy in people of property is lowt but swearing and 
drunkenness are meaner yices. 

We peifonn many duties only as the occasum offers, or as the opportu 
tdty requires. 

It is the duty of a person to govern those who are under him in all mat 
tors wherein they are incompetent to rule themselves. 

Fashion and capriee regtddte the majority as the time of one clock ruUi 
that of many others. 

Exuberance of imagination and luxuriance of intellect arc the greatest 
gifts of which a poet can boast 

We may be eminent and Ulustrious for things good, bad, or indifferent , 
we may be distinguished for our singularities; we may be conspicuous for 
that which is the subject of vulgar &course ; but we can be distinguished 
only for that which is really good and praiseworthy. 

l!x>ver8 of &me are sometimes able to render themselves eminent for 
their vices or absurdities, but nothing id more gratifying to a man than to 
render himself tZZusftious for his professional skill. It is the lot of few to 
be noted^ and these few are seldom to be envied. 

Water and snow amass by the continual accession of fresh quantities , 
the ice aocumulates in the river until it is frozen over. 

The industrious man amazes guineas and accumulates wealth. 

France has lonff been celebrated for its health; and many individuals 
resort thither for me benefit of their salvbriw. 

The places destined for the education of'^youth should be salutary; the 
diet of the young heakhg rather than delicate, and in all their disorderSi 
care should be ts^en to administer the most tohoksome remedies. 

A nation may heexirava^nt of its resources, and a government may b^ 
profuse of the public money ; but no individual should be lavish of what is 
not his own, nor prodigal of what he gives another. 

There are but few remarhaUe things ; but many things are extraordinary, 

A man may have a distaste for his ordijaaiy occupations without any 
apparent cause ; and after long illness he will frequently take a dislike to 
the food or the amusement which before afforded him pleasure. 

It is good to suppress unfounded disgusts ; it is difficult to overcome a 
strong didike ; and it is advisable to divert our attention from objects 
calcuhited to create distaste,* 



* Words are sometimes similar in sound, although different in spelling 
and signification. Such are the words sight, cite, and site; raise and raze. 
adsle and isis ; scent, cent, and sent, &c. Altaongh these are not, technically 
speaking, to be considered as synonymous, they may be here mentioned in 
order to caution the student with regard to the use of them. The verbs lie 
and lay, also, although entirely different in meaning, have some parts in 
common, which are frequenUy misused. The teacher who wishes for exer 
cises of this kind, to be corrected by the pupil, will find a large- collection. 
of ^em in a little work recently published by a distingnishfed teacher of* 
this city, entitled " The Companion to Spelling Books, in which the Or 
thoeraphy and Meamng of many thousaad 'Words, most liable to be mis- 
speUed and misused, are impressed upon the Memory by a re^ar Series 
of Written Ejcercises." The work is by that eminent teacher, Mr. William 
B. Fowle. See also the exercises on words, page 17 

5 
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xvn. 

METHODS OF INVEBSION Aim TRANSPOSITION. 

The same idea maj be expressed in a great variety of 
ways by the methods of inversion and transposition suggested 
in the following examples. 

ExampU ItL 

By changing active verbs into passive, and the contrary ; 
thus, J^ dke active verb. A multitude of delighted guests 
toanJUied the places of those who refused to come. J^ the 
passive verb. The places of those who reused to come v^ere 
soonfUed by a multitude of delighted guests. 

Mxan^ple 2dL 

By using the ease absolute, instead of the nominative case 
and its verb, and the contrary; as. The class having re- 
cited their lessons^ the teacher dismissed them. The does 
recited their lessons and the teacher dismissed them. Of these 
two sentences the former is preferable, because it preserves 
the unity of the sentence, which requires that the subject or 
nominative should be changed as little as possible during the 
course of the sentence. Another reconmiendation of the for- 
mer expression is, that it throws out the conjunction, which 
should never be unnecessarily introduced into a sentence. 

JSxample Sd, 

Lifinitive mood or substantive and participial phrases in- 
stead of nominative or objective nouns, and the reverse ; as, 
His having been unfortunate is no disgrace ; instead of. His 
misfortunes are no disgrace. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are 
material duties of the young ; or. To be diligent, industrious, 
and properly to improve time are material duties of the young. 

JBxample ^h/ 

JSy the negation or qffirmation of the contrary; as, Solon 
the Athenian effected a great change in the government of liis 
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country. Solon, the Athenian, effected no tmaU change in the 
government of his cotintrj. 

The beauty of the earth is as eonspicuatis as the grandeur 
of the heavens. The beauty of the earth is not less conspicu- 
ous than the grandeur of the heavens. 

Example 5th. 

By reversing the corresponding parts of the sentence^ wi^ a 
negative adverh; as. The grandeur of the heavens is not more 
conspicuous than the beauty of the earth. 

I%e negation of the contrary.* The beauty of the earth h 
not less conspicuous than the grandeur of the heavens. 

^ a comparison. There is as much beauty in the earth, 
as there is grandeur in the heavens. 

jG^ an expletive cause. There is no less beauty in the 
earth than grandeur in the heavens. 

JExample ^th. 

By changing the participial phrases into a personal vevi 
with a conjunction ; as, Charles, having been deprived of the 
help of tutors, neglected his studies. Charles was deprived 
of the help of tutoi^, and therefore he neglected his studies. 

Example Itk. 

Change of the nominative and verb into an infinitive 
phrase ; as, He sacrificed his future ease and reputatum that 
%e might enjoy present pleasure. He sacrificed his future 
ease and reputation to enjoy present pleasure. 

Example 8th, 

Jlie infinitive changed into an ohfective noun; as, Canst 
ihou expect to escape the hand of vengeance ? Canst thou 
expect an escape from the hand of vengeance ? 

Or into a finite verb with its nominative ; as. Canst thou 
expect that thou shalt escape the hand of vengeance ? 



* The neffative adjective is generally more elegant than the negative 
adverb. Tuns, "I was untihU^'' is to be preferred to the ezpressloii, 
** Jtem not ahU:' ^^IfwiiOUy" rather than ** na vUihh ; " ''^neonntUiu;^ 
lather than " not eonsUtont;* &c. 
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Example 9<A. 

Participial nouns converted into common nouns, and Oie 
contrary ; as, Providence alone can order the changing of 
times and seasons. Providence alone can order the changes 
of times and seasons. 

Mxamph KM. 

The change of the verb, an adjective, or an adverh, into a 
moun and the contrary ; and the conversion of a noun into a 
pronoun ; as, Idleness, ease, and prosperitj tend to generate 
folly and vice. The tendency of idleness, ease, and pros^ 
perity is to generate folly and vice. Idleness, ease, and 
prosperity have a tendency toward the generation of foUyl 
Folly and vice are too generally the consequences of idle- 
ness, ease, and prosperity. 

Simple language always pleases most. Simplicity of lan- 
guage always pleases most We please most when we speak 
timply. 

Those persons who, &c. They who^ ^« 

Example lliL 

The conversion of an cbctive or. a passive verb into a neuter 
verb with an adjective ; as. Sobriety of mind suits the present 
state of man. Sobriety of mind is suitaHe to the present state 
of man. 

Example 12th. 

By the conversion of a declaration into an oUigatioUy with 
a corresponding change of words. 

Declaration. Man's present state renders sobriety of mind 
highly becoming. 

OUigation, Man in his present state should be charaei- 
terized by sobriety of mind. 

Eatampie l^th* 

By a noun in apposition to avoid the use of the conjunction 
and, Hope is the sustainer of the mind, and supports us 
under many a burden. Hope, the sustainer of the mind, 
supports us under many a burden. 
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JSocampU IMh. 

By the preposition and it9 ohfecHve case, instead of the pos- 
sessive ; as, The moon's mild radiance and the sun's resplen 
dent brightness are objects which, &c. The mild radiance of 
the moon and the resplendent brightness of the sun,* &c. 

The repetition of and f avoided hy the use of the preposi^ 
tion; as, Grod has given us senses to enjoy aH these beautiful 
objects, and reason to guide us in the use of them. God has 
given us senses to enjoy all these beautiful objects, with rea- 
son to guide us in the use of them. 

M/ die use of the potential mode instead of the infiniiive ; 
God has given us senses that we may enjoy all these beauti- 
ful objects, with reason, &c. 

An infiniiive phrase instead of a nominative noun; To do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly, are duties enjoined 
by Christianity. Justice, mercy, and humility, are duties 
enjoined by Christianity. 

The negative adverb with the conjunction but ; We can ob- 
serve the exquisite skill of the Artificer in aU that we see 
around us. We cannot but observe the exquisite skill of the 
Artificer in all that we see around us. 

It is to be remarked, that although some examples have 
been given, in which the participial noun is used, yet when 
there is a common noun from the same root, of similar mean- 
ing, the participial noun should be avoided. Thus, "The 
habit of deceiving" is not so elegant an expression as " Habits 
of deception." 

Mcampk 15/;i^ 

Resolution of the personal pronoun, with ike conjunction 
and into the relative pronoun ; thus. We can learn a lesson of 
resignation, and it will prepare us for that happy home where 
the weary lire at rest. We can learn a lesson of resignatioa, 

) 

♦ It is deemed Tery inelegant to ccmstnict a sentence with many posses 
sive nouns, or with many objectives governed by the preposition of, Thus, 
the sentence, The extent of the prerogative of the King o/England, or, The 
King of England's prerogative's extent, would be better expressed thus, 
The extent of tiie Sang of England's prerogative. 

t The use of the conjunction and may often be avoided by dividing long 
•e&tenoes into short ones. 

5* 
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loMcA wiU prepare ub for that bappj home where the wearj 
are at rest 

JSxample l^tL 

By the use of the present or perfect participle instead of 
the verb ; as, ITe was caUed to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, arid evinced a great knowledge of 
government and laws, and was regarded bj mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young* 

Li this sentence the use of the participles removes one of 
the conjunctions, which young writers are very apt to repeat 
unnecessarily ; thus,^ Called to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, and evincing a great knowledge 
of government and laws, he was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

By the use of the participles instead of the relative clause, 
as, ^^ The smiles that encourage severity of judgement hide 
malice and insincerity." Simles encouraging severity of 
judgement hide maUce and insincerity. 

JFar the sake of emphasis, or to groHfy a taste for singu- 
larity, some writers have adopted the poetical style in prosCy 
placing the verb before its nominative ; thus, When we go, for 
go we must, ^. Proceed we now to the second subject of our 
consideration. Recognize we here the hand of an Almighty 
power. 

In some instances, perhaps not strictly proper, we find the 
definite article placed before the relative pronoun ; as. These 
things, ike which you have seen and understood, &c. 

It is to be observed, that in all the changes suggested in the 
foregoing models, there must be some slight change in the 
idea, but still the identity of the thought is sufficiently pre- 
served in all the changes su^ested. *. 



* Under the head of variety of ecmression^ may be noticed some few 
pectiHarities and improprieties, which are sometimes heard, especially in 
colloquial intercourse, and which, in some instances, are not notioed by any 
grammatical authority. And first, the improper use of if for whether, as 
follows : " She aaked me if I would go with her.** It should be, ** She 
asked me whdher I would fl;o,*' &c. Again, the improper use of m«,for my 
ulf and oiyau for vouraelf As, I am going to wash me. Do yon intend 
to wash you ? It should be myself and yourself. Again, The use of as for 
that; as, I do not know as I shall go, I do not know as I cotUd tell when. 
It should bo that. I do not know that I shall go. I do not know that I 
could tell when. Again, The use of any and got with a negative ; as, I have 
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Examples of some of the preoeding methods of inveisioii 

and transposition. 

Example IsL 

The mind is sustained bj hope. 
Hope sustains the mind. 
Hope is the sustainer of the mind. 
The sustainer of the mind is hope. 

MxcumpU 2d. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity, tend to generate foUj and 
Tice. 

The tendency of idleness, ease, and prosperity is to gener- 
ate foUy and vice. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity have a tendency, dbc. 

not got any book. It would be better to say, I have no book. Such words 
Bajnch for bringy sweat fox persmratUm^ and many others of a similar char- 
acter, are considered^ to say tne least, inelegant, and are to be avoided. 
The word so is sometimes heard in use for thtrefore; as, Charles did not 
wish to go. so I did not urge him. It should be, Charles did not wish to 
so, iherefore \ did not urge him. Other is sometimes improperly 
followed by but instead of thcM,; as, I saw no other hut him. It should be, 
I saw no other than him. We sometimes hear the demonstratiTe pronoun 
improperly used for the peisOnal pronoun ; as, Those who hear must obey. 
It should oe, They who near must obey. We sometimes heai such expres- 
sions as this : I lunow of hardly \or scarcelyl a passage, &o. It would be 
better to say, I know of no passage, &c. Tne past tenses of the word lay 
(to place) are very frequency and improperly used for the corresponding 
tenses of & (to Ue down). Thus, The water uUd in the pooL It slk nld be, 
iay in the pool. You have laid abed too long. It should be, Ton have lain^ 
&»B. Again, We frequently find a want of correspondence in the different 
parts ofa sentence, as follows : He did not mention Leonora, nor that her 
father was dead. It is better to say. He did not mention Leonora, nor the 
death of her father. These expressions fall under ^grammatical rule. 

In sentences where the negative adverb occurs, it should be followed by 
the neg&tive conjunction. Thus/' Thou canst not tell whence it comem 
and whither it goeth,*' should be. Thou canst not tell whence it oometh nor 
whither it goeth. 

In the use of prepositions we find many manifest improprieties. As no 
certain rule can be laid down with regard to them, a few examples are pre- 
sented, to show what prepositions may be properly used with certain words. 
It may, however, be remarked that the same preposition that follows a verb 
»r adfverb, should generally follow the noun, &c., which is derived from 
It, as, confide tn, confidence in; disposed to tynmnize, a disposition to 
tTranny, &c. 

Accuse o/falsehood. Diflfer/row. Needo/ 

Accused by his friend. Difficulty in. Observance of. 

Acquit of. Diminution of. Prejudice a^pmnst. 



I of idlo- 
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F0U7 and vice are too frequently the couequencsi 
ness, case, and prosperity.* 

JSxerciset on the vrineifiet of the preceding methodi 0/ Liver- 
rioK and Trarupoiition. 



GDfTer? 

Eartli shall claim dif growth, to be resolved (o e«rth tgaia. 

That I ma^ coiiviqce yoa of my sincerity, I will repeat the aMertion. 

Sobriely ot mind i9 not anstiilable to the present state of man. 

He hod no little difflcalty in a(;iMmpliibiDg Ibe undcnakiiig. 

A large part of the company were pleased with his remarks. 

Hiwe lustaim the miDtt 

Indeed, if we could airest dme, and strike off the wheels of his cbariot, 
and, like Joshua, bid the (nn stand still, and make opportunity tarry as 
Ions as wo had occasion for it, this were eomelhing le exeiue Our delay 
o mitigate and •hale the folly and HI ■■' "• 



It least to 



of it 



« The word it conunanly called the neuter pronoan. Is someCimaa vety 
EorvioenlilB in enabling oi to alter tlia anangemenL Thni, It ii hope that 



la anangemenL 
ic. Flirt Si ^p. ad, Fatt U^ 



Adapted to. 
AgrceabU to. 

Boast or bras of. 
Call on. 
Change.^. 
Confide in. 
Conrormabk to. 
Compliance wUh. 
Cnnsbnant (u. 
Converfant with* a 
person, in a thing. 
Dapeudent tinoa. 
DBTOgalion Pram. 
Die o? or a/. 



Disapprove of. 
DiBcouTHfiemeut lo. 
Dissent /rom. 
Eager f».. 
Engaged in. 
EieepBoB/rtHn. 
Zxpsrtatarin. 
Fall vaidtr. 
Free from. 
Glad o/or at. t 
Independent o/oro 
In^tueoo. 
Madeo/ 
Many to. 
Martyrybr. 

V Uis wrillos 



loro/t Profltiy. 

Provide vM,for, 
t to. againtt. 

Keconcile to. 

BepleteunU. 



fiednee mailtrar to. 
Regard la or fir. 

Taste ofat fir. B 
Think o/or OK. 
Tn»(D. 
Wut«>. 
Worthy of. « 



- a tMfie/or tt, hnpIlM nnly 
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Hm rteonds of Scripfaine exhibit no chaiacter more remarkable and 
•nstruclive than that of the Patriarch Joseph. He is one who is beheld 
oj ns, tried in all the vidssitades of fortune ; from the condition of a 
diftve risiag to be roler of the laad of Egypt ; and in every station, favor 
is acquired by him with God and man, by his wisdom and virtue. When 
he was overseer of Potiphar's house he proved his fidelity , by strong 
^^mptations, which were honorably resisted bv him. 

When the artifices of a false woman threw him into prison, he was soon 
itondered conspieaous even in that dark mansion by his integrity and 
prudence. 

Foetcj is sublime when any great and good affection, as piety or pat- 
riotism, is awakened in the mind by it. 

But in this dark and bewUdeired state an opposite direction is taken by 
the asfarmg tendency of our nature and a very misplaced ambition is fed 
y it 

The mind is sustained by hope. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity tend to generate folly and vice. 

The beauty displayed in the earth equals the grandeur conspicuous in 
the heavens. 

Solon, the Athenian, effected a great ehange in the government of his 
country. 

The Spartans considered war as the great business of life. For that 
reason they trained their children to laborious exerdse, and instilled into 
their minds the principles of temperance and frugality. 

He sacrificed his future ease and reputation that he might enjoy present 
pleasure. 

When virtue abandons us, and oonsoience reproaches us, we become 
terrified with imaginary evils. 

Expect no more from the world than it is able to afford you. 

Canst thou expect to escape the hand of vengeance ? 

Providence alone can order Hhe changing of times and seaeons. 

She who studies her gLass iiefi^ttcts her own heart 

It is a favorite opinion with some, that certain modes of instruction are 
more profitable than others, or at least that there are some branches of 
Btudv which give more full and constant employment to the intellectual 
faculties. 

While many oonsideralsonB allore the yonng and enterprising to com- 
mercial punsmts, the amount of capital which is needed, tends to limit the 
number of those who thus employ themselves. 

The eve could scarcely reacA the lofty and noble ce3ing, the sides be- 
ing regularly formed with spars, and the whole place presenting the idea 
of a magnificent theatre, tiuA yna illufninated with a vast profusion of 
lights. 

An endless variety of characters, disp ositi on s , and paasioBS, diversifies 
Ue wide cirde of human affain, 

A crowd that obetraeted his passage a3Kakened him from the tranquillity 
01' meditation. He raised his eyes and saw the chief vizier, who had re- 
turned from the divan and was entering his palace. 

Let us remember that of small incidents the system of human life is 
chiefly composed. 

Her temper and her capacity were the foundation of her singular talents 
for government She was endowed with a great command over herselC 
and she soon obtained an . uncontrolled ascendancy over the people 
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Few sorereigns of England snoceedeS to the llinme in mors diffieuH 
circnmstances, and by none was the government mufbnnly oondacCed 
10 saccessfolly and felicitionslj. 

The enemy was subdaed and the garrison was silenced, and tihe victori* 
ous army returned trinmphing. 

To be docile and attentive is rcauired of the yonng. 

Miss Hannah Moore's writings nave produced no small influence on 
the morals of the people. 

The elegance of her manners is as conspicuous as the beauty of her 
person. 

He took great pains that he might obtiun the reward. 

Gentle manners always please us most. 

Strong expressions suit only strotig feelings. 

Providence has furnished us with talents for perforaaing our dudes and 
reason to guide in their performance. 

We can see the wisdom of God in allliis rrorka. 



xvm. 



FORMATION OF COMPOUND SENTENCES FROM SIMPLE 

ONES. 

In every composition there should be a due intermixture 
of long and short sentences. For this reason the student 
should understand how to form compound sentences from sim- 
ple ones. * In the prosecution of tins work, he must recollect 
that in every sentence there must be some connecting principle 
among the parts. Some one object must reign and be predomi- 
nant. There is commonly in every well-formed sentence, some 
person or thing which is the governing word, and this should 
be continued so, if possible, from the beginning to the end of 
the sentence. 

Another principle, which he must also bear in mind, is that 



♦ Professor Newman says, in his Rhetoric, that ** Vivacity of Style is 
tometimes attained by the omission of ooigunctions and the ecnsequent 
division of the discourse into short senten^ss*" The following example 
illustrates his remark : 

^ As the storm increased with the night, the sea was lashed into tremen 
4ous confusion, and there was a fearful sullen sound of rushing waves and 
im>ken surges, while deep called unto deep." 

** The storm increased with the night. The sea was lashed into tremen- 
I JUS confusion. There was a fearful sullen sound of rushlnc^ waves and 
r>xoken «urges. Deep called unto deep.** 
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which ^8 expressed in Dr. Blair^s second rale fbr the preserra^ 
tion of the unity of a sentence, namely : " Never to crowd into 
one sentence, thinga which have so little connection, that they 
ooald bear to be divided into two or more sentences." 

Th<3 violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
obscnre, that it is safer to err by too many short sentences, 
tham by one that is overloaded and embarrassedi 

EacampU. 

The Sultan was dangerously wounded. 

Thy conveyed him to his tent. 

Upon hearing of the defeat of hia^roc^, they pnt him into 
ft litter. 

The litter transported him to a place of safety. 

The place of safety was at the distance of about fifteen 
leagues. 

Oonvpound sentence formed from the preceding simple ofics. 

The Sultan Deing dangeronsly wounded, they carried him to his tent; 
and upon hearing oif the defeat of his troops, they put him into a litter* 
which transported him to a place of safety, at the aistance of about fifteen 
leagues. 

This sentence will be better if it be constructed as follows ; 
so that there shall be but one governing word from the begin- 
ning to the end of the sentence. Thus.: 

The Saltan being dangeronsly wounded, was carried to his tent; and 
on hearing of the defeat of his troops, was put into a litter, and trans- 
ported to a place of safety, about ^teen leagues distant 

The following rules for the arrangement of woius should 
be particula-rly observed, in the composition of compound 
sentences. 

Ride l«f. The words should be so arranged as to mark as disttnetiy as 
possible 6^ f^r location^ the relation of the several parts to each other. 

This rule requires that the verb should be placed as near as possible to 
^e nominative; that the object should follow the verb in close succession, 
that adverbs should be placed near the word whose signification they 
affect, that the preposition should be immediately folloivid by the wor^ 
which it governs, and tihiat prononns should be placed in such a position 
as to leave no donbt in the mind, with regard to their antecedents. 

Rule 2cf. When a circutnstanee is thrown into the midst of a sentence 
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it should not be plaoed between Ae C8|>itel cImmm, nor ee as to baoj^ 

loosely, but shoold be distinctly determined to its connexion by the pon 
tion which it occupies. 

The following senteMe, composed of serend simple Bentenoes, is bocBj 
arranged. The parts in Italic show what the ' circomstanoe ' ie wliich is 
thrown into the midst of the sentence. 

' The minister who grows less by his elevation, like a itatue placed on u 
mi^ty pedestal, will always haye his jealoosy strong about him.^ 

In this sentence, a beaatiful simile, by its improper location, is not only 
deprived of its effect, but is an encumbrance. Let a slight aJteration of 
the arrangement be made, and the simile is restored to its beanty, and 
becomes highly ornamental. Thus : 

The minister, who, like a statue placed on a mighty pedestal, grows 
less by his elevation, will alwa^ss have his jealousy strong aboatium. 

Rule 3d. Eve.ry sentence should present to the mind a distinct pictnre, 
or single group of ideas. For this reason, the scene and the circumstances 
expressed within the compass of a sentence most not be nnnoeessarily 
changed. 

In the formation of compound sentences, therefore, from simple ones, 
whatever cannot be grouped so as to form an harmonious picture, should 
be presented in a separate sentence. The following sentence shows very 
clearly the bad effects of a change from person to person 

* The Brittons left to shift for themselves, and daily harassed by cruel 
inroads from the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence, 
who consequently reduced the great part of the island to their power, 
drove the Britons into the most remote and mountainous parts, and ttie rest 
of the country, in customs, religion and language, became wholly Saxon.* 

This complicated sentence, by means of some slight alterations, and a 
division into several sentences, will appear clear and accurate; thus. 

The Britons, left to shift for themselves, and daily harassed oy the cruel 
inroads of the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence. 
But these (the Saxont) soon reduced the greatest part of the island under 
their own power, and drove the Britons to the most remote and mountain- 
ous parts. The consequence was, that the rest of the country became 
inhabited by a people in language, manners and religion wholly Saxon. 

Eule 4th, The too frequent repetition of the same pronouns referring to 
different antecedents should be avoided. 

The reason for this rule is, that such words being substitutes, can be 
used with advantage only when that to which the pronoun refers is quite 
obvious. The following sentence exemplifies this remark : 

' One may have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and knowl- 
edge of the matter before him, which may naturally produce some motions 
of his head and body, which might become the bench better than the bar.* 

In this sentence the pronoun ^ which"* is used three times; and each time 
with a different antecedent. The first time that it is used its antecedent 
is air, the second time it is sufficiency and knowlei^, and the third, motiom 
of the head and body. The confusion thus introduced into the sentence 
may be avoided by employing this for the second tohichf and tuch as for 
the third : thus, 

" One may have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency of knowl- 
edge of the matter before him, and this may naturally produce some 
motions of the head, such as might become the oench better than the bar.' 

Hule 5th. AU redundant words and clauses shonld be avoided. 
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llMrfwoiiteiki8nileia,tbBtirfaate»)er dOMnotadd tit thn numiint 
df a sentance must be neless if not hmtfttl.'*^ . 

In oondosion, it may be remarked in the words of Arcfabbhop Whately; 
' It is a nsefiil admonitioa to young writers, that they shoold always at- 
tempt to recast a sentence that does not please ; altering the arrangement 
and entire structure of it, instead of meraly seeking to change one word 
for another. This will give a great advantage in point of copiousness 
also ; for there nmy be, soppose a aubstantive (or noun) which, ^ther be- 
cause it does not foily express onr meaning, or for some other reason, we 
wish to remove, but can find no other to supply its place. But the object 
may perhaps be easily accomplished by means of a Terb, advert), or other 
part of speech, the substitution of which implies an alteration in the con- 
atmetion. It is an exercise, aoeordingly, which may be commended af 
faigfal^r conducive to the improvement of style, to practise casting a sea^ 
teaoe into a variety of di£fex«nt forms. 



XIX. 

* 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, t 

The English Language consists of abont thirty-eight thousand wordSt 
lliis indudes, of course, not only radical words, but all derivatiycs; ex- 
cept the preterits and participles of verbs; to which must be added som« 
few terms, which, though det down in the dictionaries, are either obsoleta 
Or have never ceased to be considered foreign. Of these, about twenty- 
three thousand, or nearly five-eighths, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. Thf 
majority of the rest, in what proportion we cannot say, are Latin and 
Greek', Latin, however, has the hurgcr share. The names of the greater 
part of the objects of sense, in other words, the terms which occur most 
IVequently in discourse, or which recall the most vivid conceptions, are 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus, for example, the names of the most striking ob* 
jects in visible nature, of the diief agencies at work there, and of Um 
Ganges which we pass over it, are Angto-Sazon. This language has 
given names to the heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and stars; to three 
out of the four elements, ebrtfa, fine, and water; three out of the four sea- 
sons, spring, summer, and winter; and, indeed, to all the natural divisions 
of time, except one; as, day, night, morning, evening, twilight, noon^ 
mid-dav, midnight, sunrise, sunset ; some of which are amongst the most 
poetical terms we have. To the same language we are indebted for the 
names of light, heat, cold, frost, rain, snow, hail, sleet, thunder, lightning, 
as well as almost all those objects which form the component parts of the 
beautiful in external scenery, as sea and land, hill and dale, wood and 
stream, &c. It is from this language we derive the words which are ex- 
pressive of the earliest and dearest connexions, and the strongest and most 
powerful feelings of nature ; and which are, consequently, invested Avitlr 

♦ See page 71, where the term Redundancy is separately considerpd. 
t The account here given is from the ** Emnbureh Review," ^f O^stc^m 
1S39. See, also, pages ^ to 40, on the subject of Derivation. 

6 
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ow 6ld08l and most oomiilieaAed agfoeiBlioiis* Ik isfluftkagsageiiilidi 
has given ns names for fadier, mother, hnsboad, wife, brother, sitter, loi^ 
daughter, child, home, kindred, Mends. It is this ivhicfa has fomisfaed ns 
with the greater part of those metonymies, and other fiffantiTe expes- 
sions, by which we r^resent to the imagination, and uat in a smgle 
word, the reciprocal duties and enjoyments of hoepitdity, fiiendahip, or 
love. Such are hearth, roof, fireside. The chief emotbns, too, of which 
we are susceptible, are expressed in the same language, as lore, hope, 
fear, sorrow, shame; and, what is of more consequence to the orator and 
the poet, as well as in conmion life, the outward signs by wlucfa emotion 
is indicated are almost all Anglo-Saxon; such are tear, smile, blush, to 
laugh, to we«p, to sigh, to groan. Most of those ob|ectB, about which the 
practical reason of man is employed in common lim, leceiTC thdr names 
from the Anglo-Saxon. It is the language, for the most part, of business ; 
of the counting-house, the shop, the market, the street, the farm ; and, 
howeyer miserEU)le the man who Is fond of philosophy or abstract science 
might be, if he had no other vocabulary but this, we must recollect that 
lan^age was made not for the few, but -the many, and that portion of it 
which enables the bulk of a Hation to express their wants and transact 
their affairs, must be considered of at least as much importance to gen- 
eral happiness, as that which serves the purpose of philosophical science. 
Nearly all our national proverbs, in which it is truly said, so much of the 
practical wisdom of a nation resides, and which constitute the manual 
and vctde mecum of " hobnailed ** philosophy, are almost wholly Anglo- 
Saxon. A very large proportion (and that always the strongest) of the 
Ungnage of invective, humor, satire, colloquial pleasantry, is Anglo- 
Saxon. Almost all the terms and phrases by which we most energeti* 
eally express anger, contempt, 'and indignation, are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin.")!^ The Latin contributes most la^ly to the language of polite 
life, as well as to that of polite literature. A^dn, it is often necessaiy to 
convey ideas, which, though not truly and properly offensive in them- 
selves, would, if clothed in the rough Saxon, appear so to the sensitiTo 
modesty of a highly refined state of society; dressed in Latin, these very 
same ideas shall seem decent enough. There is a laige number of words, 
which, horn the frequency with whidi they are used, and from their being 
BO constantly in the mouths of the Tulgar, would not be endured in pot 
ished society, though more privileged synonymes of Latin origin, or some 
classical circumlocution, estpressing exactly the same thing, shall pass 
unquestioned. 

There may be nothing dishoneet, nothing really vulgar about the old 
Saxon word, yet It would be thought as uncouth m a drawing-room, as 
the ploughman to whose rude use it is abandoned, t Thus, the word 



* One of the most distinguished orators and vnriters of the present age is 
remarkable for the Saxon force and purity of his language. He asldom 
uses an Anglicized Latin word, when a pure English expression is at hand. 
This will account, in some degree, for the strength of his language and the 
vehemence of his style. The reader scarcely needs to be mformed, that 
reference is here made to the late Secretary of IState, Hon. Daniel Webster. 
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'rtoicA' tt taveodered oyer into wqikasani ^ffhtoia, or an Ul cehr^ 
* Bweat,** diluted into fonr timecr tho number of syllables, beoomes a yeiy 
Inoffenmye thing in the shape of' perspiration.*'^ To ^ squint " is soften- 
ed into obliquity of vision; to be "drunk" is vulgar; but, if a man bo 
simply intoxicated or inebriated, it is comparatively veniaL Indeed, we 
may say of the classical names of vices, what Burke more quesdonablj 
•aid of vices themselves, "that they lose half their deformity by losing 
aU their grossness." Ii\ the same manner, we all know that it is very pos- 
sible for a medical man to put to us questions under the seemly disguise 
of scientific phraseology and polite circnmlocation, whidi, if expressed in 
ihe bare and rude vernacular, would ahnost be as nauseous as his dnuights 
ind pills. Lastly ; there aie many thoughts which gain immensely by 
mere novelty ana variety of expreision. This the judidons poet, who 
knows that the connexion, between thoughts and words is as intimate as 
that between body and spirit, well understands. There are thoughts in 
themselves trite and commoii*place, when expressed in the hadmeyed 
terms of common life, which, if adorned by some ppraceful or felicitoiis 
novelty of expression, shall assume an unwonted air of dignity and ele- 
gance. What was trivial, becomes striking; and what was plebeian, 
noble. 



* See Euphemism. 
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PEREPHRASB, PEBIPHRASIS, OB CIRCUMLOCUTION, EU- 
PHEMISM Ain> ANTONOMASIA. 

Periphrase, periphrasis, and circumlocation, are words all 
meaning the same thing, and are equivalent to what is gener- 



" How call you these grunting brutes running about on their fore legs ? '* 
demanded Wamba. 

" Swin^j fool, 9«mM,'* said the herd ; *' every fool knows that." 

*' And sttdne is irood Saxon,*' said the jester. " But how call you the 
soWf when she is flayed and curawn up by the heels like a tridtor ? ** 

** Porjt," answered, the swineherd. 

''I am very glad '\BVery fool knows that, too," said Wamba; " and pork, 
I think, is good l^orman French ; and so when the brute lives, and is in the 
charge of a Saxon filavei she goes by her Saxon name ; but becomes a Nor- 
man and is called PorK, when she is carried to the OasUe-^hall to feast 
among the nobles. There is old alderman Ox^ continues to hold his Saxon 
epithet, while he is under tiie charge of serfs and bondmen ; but becomes 
JBeef, when he arrives before the worshipful jiaws that are destined to con 
«ume him. Calff too, becomes VmIj in the like manner; he is Saxon 
wheH he requires tendance, and takes a Korman name, when he becomes 
inatter of enjoyment." 
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aXky called a ' raundahaut exprunon ; ' wbioh ejqslaiiadoa it 
itself an example of the figure, because it denotes in three 
words what periphrase, periphrasis, or circumlocution does in 
one. The definitions of words, as they appear in dictionaries, 
are periphrases. Such circumlocutions are firequentlj usefiil, 
especially in poetry ; and are often necrasarj in translations 
from foreign languages, when we can find no word in our own, 
exactly equivalent to that which we have to translate. 

Periphrases* is f reqnentiy nsefiil to aToid a repetiidon of the same word.* 
imt periphrases of every kind require carefid managemeat ; because, per- 
haps, more than any other figure of qieedi, thoy are apt to nm lots 
bombastt 

Under the head of periphrases may be indadedthe figvres Eaphemism 
and Antonomasia 

Words, or phrases that call up disagreeable ideas are, in po- 
lite language, soflened by means of circumlocutions. In these 
changes, as well as in most others, custom is the guide. It is 
reckoned more decorous, for example, to the memory of the 
departed, to say that « he perished on the scaffold,'* than thai 
^^ he was hanged." Such soflened expression is called eupkem" 
ism ; a Greek word signifying a kind speech, 

Antonomasia is a term applied to that form of expression in 
which a proper name is put for a common, or a common name 
for a proper ; or, when the title, ofiice, dignity, profession, sci- 
ence, or trade, is used instead of the true name of a person. 
Thus, when we apply to Christ the term, ** the Savior of the 
world," or " the Redeemer of mankind ; " or to Washington, 
the term, " the Father of his country ; " or when we say His 
Excellency, instead of the governor. His Honor, instead of 
the judge ; or. His Majesty, instead of the king, the expres- 
sion is called Antonomasia. So, also> when a glutton is call- 
ed a Heliogab2)lus (from the Roman emperor distinguished 
for that vice,) or a tyrant is called a Nero, we have ofiier in- 
stances of the same form of expression. 



♦'Periphrase, as defined by Webster, is " The use of more words than are 
necessary to express the idea ; as a figure of riietoric, it is employed to 
avoid a common or trite manner of expression.** 

t Bombast is a kind of expression by yrhich a serious attempt is made to 
raise a low or familiar subject above its rank, thereby never fanine to make 
It ridiculous. BcUhos is tiie reverse of bombast, and consists in degrading 
a subject hy too low expressions. Both of these modes of writing equally 
excite the risible faculties of the reader. 



/ 
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Again, when we call Geography, '^ that science which de* 
Bcribes the earth and its inhabitants^" or Arithmetic is termed 
** the science of numbers," the antonoinasia becomes apparent. 
It wijl thus be seen, that this form of expression is frequently 
nothing more than an instance of periphrasis, or circumlocution. 

This 'form of expres8i<m is Teir common in parliamentaxy longaage 
and in deliberative aaaemblies, in wfaich, in speaking of individiial persons, 
they are not called by their proper names, but by their ofiice, or some 
other designating appellation.'il' Thus, in speaking of Washington, the 
orator designates him, by antonomasia, as ^ the sage of Mount Yemon,'' 
or of Shal^peare, as **tTO bard of Ayon," from tte river on whose bank 
he resided/ 

Amplification is the expansion of a subject, by enumerating 
circumstances which are intended by an orator to excite more 
strongly in his audience the feelings of approbation or of 
blame. It is dwelling upon the subject longer than is actu- 
ally necessary for its enunciation; and is in so far a species 
of circumlocution.t 



*It is contrary to the mles of all parliamentary assemblies, to call any 
member by his proper name. Each individual is called by the name of the 
state, town, city, county, or ward, which he represents. I'hus, we say, '^ the 

fentleman from Massachusetts," " the member from Virginia," " the mem- 
er from Ward 10," &c. ; or, from his position, ''the gentleman on my 
Tidit," or, " the genUeman who last spoke," &c. 

The antonomasia is a fi^re frequently used by the most distinguished 
historical writers, and especially by Mr. Qibbon, the historian of the " De- 
dine and Fall of the Boman Empire." 

t The following passage is quoted by Mr. Booth from Scriblems, "the 
perusal of the whole of which admirabJe satire," says Mr. Booth, " is indis- 
pensable to every one Who would study the principles of English Compo- 
sition : " — 

" "We may define amplification to be making the most of a thought ; it is 
the spinning-wheel of the Bathos^ whi<^ draws out and spreads it in its 
finest thread. There are amplifiers who can extend half a dozen thin 
tiboag^ over a whde folio ; but for which, tiie tale of many a vast ro- 
mance, and the substance of many a fair volume, might be reduced into 
the size of a primer. 

" A passage in the i04th Psfldm. * He looks on the earth and it trembles, 
he tonches toe hiUs and they smoke,* is thus amplified by the same author * 

* The hflls forget they *re fixed, and hi then: fright 
Cast off their weight, and ease themselves for flight ; 
The woods with terror winged outfly the wind, 
And leave the heavy panting hills behind.' " 

Ton here see the hills, not only trembling, but shaking off the woods frotH 
ibeur backs, to run the faster ; after this, you are presented with a foot-race 
of mountains and woods, where the woods distance the mountains, that 
like corpulent, pursy fellows, come puffing and panting a vast way behind 
them. 

6* 
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Grammar. 

Woman. 
Arithmetic. 
To disappoint. 
The skies. 
Zoology. 



JBxamples of PenphratU. 

The science which teaches die proper use 

of language. 
The genUe sex ; or, the female sex. 
The science of numbers. 
To frustrate one's hopes. 
The upper deep. 
That department of natural science which 

treats of the habits of animals. 



Eauimpks of jBuphemism. 



James worked'so hard that he 
sweat very profiiselj. 

The room smells badly. 
Mary is a great slut. 



He is a very dirty fellow. 
You lie. 



James worked so hard that he 
perspired very freely; or 
the perspiration stood on 
him in drops. 

There is an unpleasant efflu- 
via in the room* 

Mary is inattentive to her per- 
sonal appearance; or, is 
careless in her personal 
habits. 

He is destitute of neatness. 

You labor under a mistake.*^ 



The Queen. 
Homer. 



J3xampl68 of Antonomasicu 



Washington. 

Hesiod. 

Lord Wellington. 



Her Majesty. 

The audior of the Iliad and 

Odyssey. 
The Sage of Mount Vernon. 
The earliest of the Poets. 
The Hero of Waterloo. 



♦ No word of Holy Writ has in it a better turn of worldly wisdom than 
that from the Book of Proverbs : — ^" A soft answer tumetn away wrath, 
but ^evous words stir i;p anger.'* The " soft answer " is, in fact, a eu- 
phemism. No one is offended who is told that ^ he labors under a mistake," 
while, periiaps, no fl£CUsation would give greater offence, than the sam« 
idea, expressed as abovei unioftened by euphemism. 
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Boston. The Literary Emporium. 

New York. The Commercial Emporium. 

Philadelphia. The CSty of Brotherly Love. 

New Orleans. The Crescent City. 

Cincinnati. The Queen of the West. 

Baltimore. The Monumental City. 

Xiondon. The Mart of the World ; or^ 

the British Metropolis. 

The King of France. His most Christian Majesty. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. The Hero of a hundred battles. 

The King of Spain. His most Catholic Majesty. 
Washington, (the capital of The City of magnificent dis- 

the United States.) iances. 

St. Luke. The beloved physician. 

St. John. The disciple that Jesus loved. 

Cowper. The author of " The Task. 

The British Court. The Court of St. James. 



The following sentences present examples of Periphrasis,* 
Euphemism imd Antonomasia, and it is required of the student 
to designate each. 

Solomon, (the wisest of mm^) sajs, '^Better is a dinner of |ierbs, where 
lOTB is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.'* 

David (The Author of the Psalms) was one of the sweetest and most 
pions writers of the Old Testament 

Moses ( The Jewish Lawgiifer)wBs educated by the daughter of Pharaoh. 

Sanl (The first king ofhrad) was a man of uncommon stature. 

Methuselah (Ee who lived to the greatest age recorded of man) died before 
his father, t 

Adam Smith (The author of the Weatth of Nations) says that there is 
in man a natural propensity to truck, barter and exchange one thing for 
another. 

It is pleasant to relieve (be the instrument ofrdieoing) distress. 

Short and (The transient day of) sinful indul&[ence is foUowed by long 
and distressing (a dark and tempestuous night of ) sorrow. 

Christ (He who spake as never man spoke) says, in his sermon on the 
mount, ^ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God*" 

II ■ .... . 

* The judicious use of periphiBsis or circumlocution, often involves an ao* 

5[uaintance with figurative language, under which head it properly belongs, 
t is taken from that connexion m order to be applied in other exercises 
which precede the subject of figures, 
t ffis father was Enoch, who never died, but was translated. 
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He thought the man a scoundrel (dishonest) and therefore would aot 
pay him the money (would place no confidence in him.) 

He hehaved like a boor (in an improper manner) and therefore the gen- 
teel (persons of refinement) would have nothing to do with him. 

I consider him an impudent puppy (rude in fas manners) and shaU 
therefore separate myself from his company. 

The inan was drunk (intoxicated, or Jiad indulged in limtor) when he 
nsed these indecent words (that improper language) and although I was 
very mad (vxis displeased) with him, I did not scold at (reprove) him. 

Major Andre was hanged (perished on the spaffold) although he ear- 
nestly requested that he might be fired at (shot.) 

That man eats his victuals like a pig (is unrefined in his manners at £^6 
table) and guzzles down his drink like a fish (am is toofimd of his cup.) 

He has on dirty stockings (His hose are not neat) and muddy shoes (his 
shoes are soiled.) 

A truly genteel man (A man of refinement) is known as well by his talk 
(conoersation) as by his clothes (dress.) He never uses low language and 
vulgar expressions (indulge in loose conversation.) His hands and face and 
his whole body are well washed, he cleans his teeth, combs his hair, (His 
whole person is kept neat and deanly,) and brushes his clothes whenever they 
are dirty, (his dress never appears to be soiled,) and he always looks well^ as 
if he were going to a party, (and he always looks prepared fixr the drawing' 
room.) 

Of the oldest of the English Poets, (Chaucer) as he is the father of 
English poetry, so I hold him in the same degree of veneration as the 
Greeks hold Homer (the author of the Iliad and Odyssey) or the Romans, 
hold Virgil (the author of the ^neid.) He is a perpetual fountain of 
good sense ; learned in all sciences ; and therefore he speaks properly on 
all subjects. As he knew what to say, so also he knows where to leave 
off*, a continence which is practised by few writers, and scarcely by any 
of the ancients, excepting the authors "of the Iliad, the Odyssey and the 

The author of the Essay en the Understanding (Mr. Lodce) has ad- 
yanced the opinion that moral subjects aie as susceptible of demonstration 
as mathematical. 

The Bard of Avon (Shakspeare) was one of the most remarkable men 
that the world ever produced, (that ever appeared in the ranks of humanity.) 
It may truly be said of him that he touched nothing which he did not 
adorn ; and that he has strewed more pearls in the paths of literature than 
any other poet that the world has seen. His works have had more ad- 
mirers than those of any other author excepting the writers of the holy 
Scriptures. 

The science which treats of language, (Grammar) and the science which 
describes the earth and its inhabitants, (Geography) are branches frequent* 
ly studied, but too frequently imperfectly understood. 

The author of the "Waverley novels (Sir Walter Scott) must haTe been 
ft man of remarkable industry, as well as of uncommon talent 
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TAUTOLOGY AND CATACHRESIS. 

Tautology is the repetition of the same meaaing in different 
words, or the needless repetition of the same words. 

Thus, in the sentenoe, " The nefarious wickedness of his conduct was 
reprobated and condemned bj all,^ the tautology consists in the use of 
nefariouB and wickedness together*, which is the same as to say, the wicked 
wickedness ; and rqnxibaUd and condemned^ which are words of similar 
meaning. So, also, in the sentence, " The brilliance of the sim dazzles 
our eyes, and overpowers them with light,'' the same idea is conveyed by 
the word " dazzles " and the expression, " overpowers them with fight j " 
one of them, therefore, should be omitted. 

Whenever anything is represented as being the cause, condition, on 
consequence oi itself, it may also be considered as a tautology, as in the 
following lines : 

** The dawn is overcast, the momine lowers, 
And heavily in clouds biings on the day.'* 

Addison. 

Tautologies are allowable only in legal instruments, and other writings 
where precision is of more importance than elegance j when, therefore, it 
consists in the repetition of a word, it may be corrected by the use of a 
synonyme ; but when it consists in the repetition of an idea, unless such 
repetition is important for cleapiess or for emphasis, it should be wholly 
suppressed. 

Example, 

They returned hcieh again to the same city from whenee 
they came forth. 

in this sentence, all the words in Italic are tautologies ; for 
the word return implies to turn backy the city implies the same 
eity^ and from and forth are both included in the word ivhence. 
The sentence, read without the words in Italic, is as clear and 
expressive as words can make it. Words which do not add 
to the meaning are useless, especially in prose. 

Exercises, 

He led a blameless and aa irreproachable life, and no one could censure 
6is conduct 
God is eternal, and his existence is without beginning and without end. 
Cjium produces sleep, because it possesses a soporific quality. 
The grass grows because of its vegetative power. 
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He sat on the yerdaat green, in the nmbragwnu shade of the woody 
forest 

How many there are by whom these tidings of good news haye nerei 
been heard. 

Virgil in his iBneid tells a stoiy yerr similar to that whidi Homer tells 
in his Odyssey. Bnt the one relates the adventiiies of a renowned lSx>- 
ian hero, and the other relates the adventores of a renowned Grecian 
nero. 

Onr ^ght is of all faculties the most agreeable when we indulge it in 
seeing agreeable objects; because it is neyer wearied with fatigue, and it 
requires no exertion when it exerts itself. 

He succeeded in gaining the uniyersal loye of all men. 

A father, when he sees his child going to the silence and stillness of 
the tomb, may weep and lament when the shadow of death has fully 
oyershaded him ; and as he hears the last final departing knell sounding 
in his ears, may say, I will descend and go down to the graye to my son 
mourning in sorrow. But he turns away in the hmty and haste of busi- 
ness and occupation ; the tear is wiped ; his eyes are dried; and though 
when he returns and comes back to Ms domestic hearth and fireside at 
home, the playful and sportiye laugh comes up to his remembrance, and 
is recalled to his recollection, the suooeding day blunts and removes the 
poignancy of his grief, and it finds no permanent and lasting seat 

There is a sweetness and sacred holmess in a mother's tears, when they 
are dropt and fall on the face of her dyix^ and expiring babe, which no 
eye can see, and no one can behold with a heart untouched and unaf- 
fected. 

It is dear and obyious that religious worship and adoration should 
be regarded with pleasure by fdi men. 



CATACHRESI& 

There is another fault into which careless writers are prone 
to &II9 which is the very reverse of tautology ; and to which 
the term Gatcushresis* may not be inappropriately applied ; 
and this is the use of the same word in different senses. 



f The literal meaning of Catachresis is againit use, and it is a|)plied t)y 
rhetoricians to express an ainiae, vr false use of a word, by which it is wrest- 
ed from its original application, and made to express something which is at 
yariance with its etymology. It is a sort o^ blundering denomination, 
chiefly caused by retaining the name of an object, alter the qualities from 
which it derived that name are changed. The thing that is made, for ex- 
ample, is often designated by that of uie substance from which it is fabri 
dated. Thus a yessel in which liquids are boiled is called a copper, because, 
in most cases, it is made of that material, and this figure is a metonomy. 
But such yessels are occasionally made of other metals, slill retaining the 
name of coppers, and it is this misnomer which is called a Catachresis 
From this explanation it will appear that the term as applied aboye, al 
though not rigidly restricted to its rhetorical meaning, is not wholly inan 
propriate. 
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JSxample, 

Charity expands our hearts in lore to God and man ; and 
it is by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and the 
poor are supplied. 

In this sentence the word charity is improperly applied in 
two different senses, namely, for the highest benevolence, and 
for simple alms-giving. 

JSxercises. 

Ghregoiy favored the nndertakiiiff for no other reason than ^is, that the 
uanager in coontcnance favored (1. e. rtserntied) his friend. 

True wit is natare to advantage dressed; and yet some woiks hav« 
more irit than does them good. 

Honor teaches us to respect oarselves, and to violate no right nor priv 
ilege of onr neighbor. It leads ns to support the feeble, to relieve the 
distressed, and to scorn to be governed by degrading and injnrions pas- 
sions. And yet we see honor is the motive which urges the destroyer to 
take the life of his ftiend. 

The minister proposed a plan for the support 6f the ministers of the 
church. 

The professor was a professor of religion. 

I expect that you have no reason to expect the arrival of your (Hend.^ 



xxn. 

EMIONASM, VBEBOSITT, AOT) RBDtJNDAJNCT. 

jneonasm consists in the use of words seemifigly sBperfiu* 
KI8, in order to express a thought with greater energy : as, 
** I saw it fffith my own eyesJ* Here the pleonasm consists in 
the addition of the expression, ** with my own eyes/ 

Pleonasms are usually considered as faults, especially in prose. But 



'^It will be seen from what has been said in relation to the word Cata 
ekretis that it is the foundation of many witticisms, under the denominatioD 
cf pttranomasiaj or pun, [809 ""Paronomasia.] 
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m poetry, they may be sparingly allowed as poetical licenses.* They 
are allowable, also, in animated (uscourse, to introdace abruptly an em- 
T)hatic word, or to repeat an idea to impress it more strongly ; as, ^ He that 
Wh ears to hear, let him hear." " I know thee who thou art" 

Pleonasm is nearly allied to tautology, bat is oocasionallj^a less glaring 
fault in a sentence ] an^ indeed, it may be considered justifiable, and 
even sometimes elegant, when we wish to present thouefats with particu- 
lar perspicuity or force ; but an unemphaticTepetitioa of the same idea it 
one of tne worst of faults in Writing. 

Pleonasm implies merely supcrnuity. Although the words do not aa 
in tautology, repeat the sense, they add nothing to it 

Pleonasm diners, also, from what is called rerbosity. Verbosity, it is 
true, implies a superabundance of words ; but, in a pleonasm there are 
words which add nothing to the sense. In the verbose manner, not only 
single words, but whole clauses, may have a meaning, and yet it would 
be better to omit them, because what they mean is ununportant 

Another difference is, that, in a pleonasm, a complete correction may 
be made, by simply omitting the superfluous words; but, in a verboae 
sentence, it will be necessary to alter, as well as to omit 

It is a good rule, always to look over what has been written, and to 
strike out every word and dau«e, which it is found will leave the sentence 
neither less clear, nor less forcible, than it was before. 

There are many sentences which would not bear the omission of a single 
word, without i^ecting the clearness and force of the expression, and which 
would be very much improved, were they mxu<, and the sense expressed 
by fewer and more forcible words. Thus, for instance, in the following 
sentence, no word can be omitted without affecting the sense. 

" A severe and tyrannical exercise of power must become a matter of 
Becessary policy with kings, when their subjects are imbued with such 
principles as justify and authorize rebellion." 

But the same sense may be much better expressed in fewer words, 
thus; 

" Kings will be tyrants from poli<7, when subjects are rebels from prin 
dple." 

Redundancy is another term^ also employed to signify 
superfluity in the words and members of a sentence. Pleo- 
nasm and verbosity relate, principally, to the words in a sen- 
tence, but redundancy relates to the members as well as the 
words. As every word ought to present a new idea^ so every 
member ought to contain a new thought. The following sen- 
tence exemplifies the fault of redundancy. " The very jfirst 
discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads- 
delight through all its faculties." In this example, little or 
nothing is added by the second member of the sentence, to 
what was expressed in the first 



* See the artide on Poetiedl Lu 
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The following sentences present examples of pleonasm, 
verbosity, and redundancy, which may be corrected by the 
learner. 

Exercises. 

The rain, is it not over and gone ? 1 hear no wind, only the voice of 
the streams. 

My banks Uiey are fbmished with bees. 

It is impossible for as to behold the divine works ¥dth coldness or in* 
difference, or to survey so many beauties, without a secret satisfaction 
and complacency. 

Th^ rod and th^ staff they comfort me. 

This great politician desisted Itom, and tenouneed his designs, when 
he found them impracticable. 

He was of so high and independent a spirit, that he abhorred and de- 
tested being in debt 

Ihongh raised to an exalted statiou, she was a pattern of piety, virtue, 
and religion. 

The human body may be divided into the head, trunk, limbs, and 
vitals. 

His end soon approached : and he died with great courage and fortitude. 

He was a man of so much pride and vanity, that he despised the senti* 
ments cX others. 

Poverty induces and cherishes dependence ; and dependence strength^ 
ens and increases corruption. 

This man, on all occasions, treated his inferiors with great haughtiness 
and disdain. 

There can be no regularity or order in the life and conduct of that mail 
who does not give and aUot a due shave of his luae to retirement and 
reflection. 

Such equivocal and ambiguous expressions, mark a formed intention 
to deceive and abuse us. 

His dieerful, happy temper, remote ftom discontent, keeps up a kind 
of daylight in his mind, exclni^ ^very gloomy prospect, and fills it with 
a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Being content with deserving a triumph, he refused the honor of it 

In the Attic commonwealth, ft was the privilege of every citizen and 
poet to rail aloud in public. 



YABIETT 01* EXPRESSION. 



The varions modes of tiansposirion and inyersion, by which 
the same idea can be expressed by different inflections of the 
words have already be^ presented. In tids exercise the 

7 
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modes are suggested by whicb the idea may be clothed in 
different language, still, for ihe most part preserving its 

identity.* 

Example ItL 

The young should be diligent and industrious, and make a 
proper use of their time. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are 
material duties of the young. 

Young men, be industrious ; make the best use of your 
time ; an awful responsibility rests upon you. 

Young persons should be made sensible, that it is their 
duty to be diligent and industrious, and to employ their time 
in useful pursuits. 

To be diligent and industrious, and to en^loy their time in 
profitable occupations, are things which we expect from young 
persons. 

In the morning of life, when the phantoms of hope are flit- 
ting before their sight, and the visions of fancy are decoratinp' 
their prospects, the young should not suffer themselves ro be 
deluded by expectations which cannot be realized. The 
golden sands should not be wantonly wasted in theit path, 
nor should the precious moments of life be suflered to take 
flight, without bearing on their wings some token of their 
value. « 

Duty addresses the young in an imperative tone, requiring 
them to apply themselves with diligence to their proper occu- 
pations, and forbidding them to pay one moment but in pur- 
chase of its worth. ^' And what is its worth ? ■— Ask death- 
beds ; they Can tell." 

Young persons cannot be commended when they devote 
those hours to indolence, which should have been given to 
industry ; for time is valuable, and should be properly em- 
ployed. 



* It i3 to be observed, that, in tha pradtioe of the prhioiple inTolved in 
this exercise, the teacher should not be too ri^d in noticing the faults of 
pleonasm, verbosity, or redundancy. The objoct.of'.the. exercise is to jgive 
a command of language, and it wiUbe wel],"when this object is partially 
effected, to reonire the leamerto take his own sentenced and prune them 
on the princif^M ezi^ained in the preceding exercises. 
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The young should he diligent and industriooB, and properly 

improve their time.* 

It is not only when duty addresses them with her warning 
voice that the young should practise the virtues of diligence 
and industry ; a proper improvement of their time is at all 
times expected from them. 

Example 2d* 

{]The different modes of expressing the same idea give 
rise to the distinctions of style which have heen mentioned in 
the Introduction. The suhject of style will be more fully 
treated in the subsequent pages. The following sentence will 
exemplify to the student the effect of two of the varieties of 
style.] 

Style of simple NdrraHon. 

Yesterday morning, as I was walking in the fields, I saw 
John stab James through the heart with a dagger. 

^le of panionaie exelamaUonj in which the prominent idea 
i» hrouffht forward, and the circumstances are cast into the 
shade. 

Jauj^es is murdered I I saw John stab him to the heart 

Sxercises. 

JThe stadent must be careful to make tue of his imdentandinff and dis 
enmination, ai well as his> dietionarf, in the performance of these exer 
eises.] 

Troe friendship is like soand health, the value of it is seldom knowo 
until it is lost 

As no roads are so xoogh as those that have jost been mended, so no 
sinners are so intolerant as those that have jnst turned saints. 

When certain persons abuse us, let us ask ourselves what description 
of characters it is that they admire ; we shall often find this a very con- 
solatory question. 



* In the Introduction to this book, notice was taken of the different 
fonnSf or stylsy of composition. In this model, an attempt has been made 
to imitate several of the diversities of style tiiere mentioned ; and it will 
be useful to the student, when he shall have become acquainted with the 
diversities of style, in the subaeqnont paj^es of this volume, to endeavor to 
designate them respectively by tneir peculiar characteristics. It mit^ here 
be remarked, that the style of common conversation, called the eoltoqtiial 
style, allows the introduction of teftns and expressionsi which are not used 
in grave writing. 
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Cotttmapomxim appmoiate ib» man mtiher than tiie merit; bat poa- 
terity will regard the merit nther than the man. 

All beyond enough is too much; all beyond nonrishmeBt k Inxniy 
all beyond decency is extravagance. 

Fonn yonr taste on the classics, and your principles on die book of all 
trnth. 

Let the first fruits of yonr intellect be laid before the altar of Him wbo 
breathed into yonr nostrils the breath of life: and with that breath, your 
immortal spint 

The love of learning, thon^ truly commendable, must never be grati- 
fied beyond a certain limit It must not be indulged in to the injury of 
your health, nor to the hindrance of vour virtue. 

What will the fiune derived from mt most profoond learning avul yon, 
if you have not learned to be pious and homUe, and temperate and 
charitable. 

There is nothing more eztraordinaiT in this country, than the tran- 
titidn of die seasons. The peopte <^ Moscow have no spring. Winter 
wmisAet, and summer is. This is not the work of a week, or of a day, 
but of one instant ; and the manner of it exceeds belief. 
On eagles' wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are bat bom and die. 



XXIV. 



TRANSLATION, OR CONVEESION OF POETRY INTO 

FROSS. 

Poetry when literally translated makes in general but in- 
sipid prose. Prose is the language of rea8<m, — poetry of 
feeling or passion. Prose is characterized by fulness aad 
{wecisioB. Poetry deals liu^ly in elliptical expressions^ 
exclamations^ exaggerations, apostrophes, and other peculiari- 
ties not usually found in prose. Por the purpose, also, of 
accommodating them to the measure of a verse, the poets fre- 
quently alter or abbreviate words, and use expressions which 
would not be authorized in prose. Such abbreviations and 
alterations, together with other changes sometimes made, are 
called poeUe lusenceif because Uiey are principally used by 
poetical writers. 

The following are some of the licenced used by poetical writers : — 

1. Euaioir, or llie omission of parts of a word. When tbe elision ii 
Cram the beginning of a word, it is called apkangii, and «0Btistf ki mH- 
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tiq^ off thA ialUiil lettcv or iq^tiaUe of & wwd; ai, 'jgiMv for ewunv; 
';^Mt< for agamsLy ^gan ibr 6e(^, &e. Wh#QL Ih^ eluiQii is froon tlie ooidy 
of the woid^ it is called sjfnom; as, lia^mag fi» Ustami§^ thma^ring foi 
thmderwg^ he'd for /ouei(2^ &c. When the elisiHi is from the end of awofd, 
it is called apocope, «iid consists in the cottvagioff of ft final fomek or vfi. 
lable, or of one or more letters ; as, o»* m$ for jfMw ine, fivt for /vn, o' fox 
of, iK evemnff for ^ evaimgy PkiUmSP i^ Philomin, 

2. Stn^bbsis, or the eontractioa of two ayUaUes into eoa, trf xapidly 
proaoandng in one syllable (wo or more vow«lg( which pfi^md^ bekmg te 
separate syllables ; as a< in the word Zmw^ ^ 

3. Apostbophe, or the oontradion of tiwo words iolo ona^. aa, Hm fo 
t^ is, ocmt for ctumot^ thou *rt for 2^» (ut^ 

4. DLO^iauBis, or the division of one syllable into two ; as»jw t u a wi f for 
ouuMUiL 

5. Fasaooos or the addition of aa expIetiTe letter; vifAoufMfor wcA^ 
outy croudun for cnwc&. 

6. Fbosthesib, or the prefixing of aa expleftiTe letter or ayUaUe to a 
word \ as, appertinent for pertmenit beloved ^t loved. 

7. Ekallaok, or the use of one puft of speech for another; aa ia the 
following lines, in which an acyeciJire is mai for an adverb ;. aa,. 

. ^ Blue through the dusk the smoking currents shine." 
*' The foarfnl hare Ita^mwkwanL^ 

9. Htfbkbatok, or the iaversioa or tiani^iiOiitiott of words^ plaemg 
chAt first which sbooldbe last.; aa, 

« And though, sometimes, each dreary pause beiweeiL^ 
** ^UB oiifiQignsrf then his loriag mote and true.** 

9. PusoH^iSH, or the use of a greater number of words than are neces 
aary to express the meaning; as, 

** My banks thof ore furnished with bees." 

10. Tmesis, or the separation of the parts of a compound word; as, 
On toAicft side eoever, for, On whichsoever side. 

11. Ellipsis, or the omission of some parts not absolutely essential to 
express the meaning, but necessaiy to complete the grammatical con- 
struction. 

The poets haye likewise other peculiarities which are embraced under 
the general name of poetic diction. In order to accommodate their lan- 
guage to the rules of melody, and that they may be relieved, in some 
mefisnre, from the restraints which verse imposes on them, they are in- 
dulged in the following usages, seldom allowable in proee. 

1. They abbreviate nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, &c.; as, mom for 
momina, amaze for amaxement^ fount for Jfbuntamj dread for dreadful, lone for 
londy, lure for aUure, list for Haleny ope for cpen, e^ for o^isn, Aop^y for Aop- 
pibf, &C., and use obsolete words * and onmete meooii^ 



*■ Obsolete words are words which, qjthough formerly ourvent, are not 
now in oomnum use; 

7* 
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S. They make use of ellipses more freqnentlj dun proee wnten 
omitting the artide, the relatire prononn, and sometimes eren its ante- 
cedent; using the auxiliaries without the principal vert> to which they be- 
long; and on the contraiy, they also sometimes make use of repetitions 
which are seldom obsenred in prose. 

3. They nse the infinitiTe mood for a noun ; use adjectires for adverbs, 
and sometimes even for noons ; and nouns for adjectiyes ; ascribe quali- 
ties to tlungs, to which they do not litcoally belong ; form new compound 
^ithets ; connect the word adf with nouns, as well as pronouns ; some- 
tmies lengthen a word by ^m additional letter or syllable, and gire to the 
imperative mood both the first and third persons. 

4. They arhitrarly employ or omit the prefixes ; use active for neuter 
and neuter for active verbs ; employ participles and interiections mors 
f requentiy than prose writers ; connect words that are not m all respects 
similar ; and use conjunctions in pairs contrary to grammatical rule. 

5. They alter the regular arrangement of the words of a sentence, 
placing before the veri) words which usually come after it, and after the 
verb those tiiat usually come befi>re it, putting adjectives after their nouns, 
the anTiliaiy after the principal verb; the preposition after the objective 
case which it governs ; the relative before the antecedent ; the infinitive 
mood before the word which governs it ; and they also use one mood of 
the verb for another, employ forms of expression similar to' those of other 
languages, and different trom those whida belong to the English langna^ 

Bui one of the most objectionable features of poetic diction is the m 
terjection of numerous details, between those parts of a sentence which 
are closely combined by the rules of Syntax. Thus, in the following ex- 
tract from one of the most celebrated poets of the lan^age, generally 
characterized by the simplidly of his diction, the objective case is placed 
before the verb which governs it, while a number of circumstances are 
introduced between tiiem. 

But me, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care, 
Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mo<£s me with the view, 
That, like the cirde bounding earth and skies. 
Allures from far, yet, as I foUow, flies ; 
"Mj fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

Exercises. 

[In the JbUotoing extraete, the student may point out the peevliarities of 
rOKTic DICTION, whtch kavB now Been enumeratid. The words in jJ^aUc 
will aetiet him in recognizing them,] 

The cottage curs at early siZgrtni bark. 

The pipe of eariy thejAera, 

Affliction's sej^deplores tiiy youthful doom. 

What dreadful pleasure, tnere to stand sublime, 

Like shipwrecked mariner on desert coast! 

Ah I see ! the unsightiy slime and sluggish pool. 

Have all the solita^ vide embrowned. 
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Hereditary bondmen ! Know ye not 

Who would be free themadves must strike the blowt 

Ko^ the kitchen's cheerless grate dispkyecL 

"EMvoL divine! nature's resplendent robe. 

And thou, O sun ! 
8onl of sttrronnding worlds ! in whom best seen. 
Shines out thy MoSer; may I sing of thee I 

Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate fSallf, 
And on the bovndlest of thy goodness adls. 

In world-rejoicing state it moves sublime. 

Oft in the stillif night. 

For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise f 

And BuKty O Virtuet Peac&is.all thy own. 

Be it dapple's bray, 

Ox be it not, or be it whose it may. 

Wealth heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safety bnyt. 

And sculpture that can keep thee from to die. 

The Muses fair, these peaceful shades among, 
With skilful fingers sweep the trembling strings. 

Behoves no more, 
But sidelong to the gently waying wind, 
To lay the well-tun^ instrument recUned. 

Had unambitious mortals minded nought, 
But in loose joy their time to wear away, 
Bude nature's state had been* our state to^y. 

In the following exercises the learner is expected to write 
tlie ideas conveyed in the poetical extracts, in prose, yaryiDg 
the words and expressions, as well as the arrangement of 



* This form of expression, where one mood of the verb is used for another, 
IS sometimes imitated by prose writers. Thus, ** Sixty summers had passed 
over his head without imparting one ray of warmth to his heart ; without 
exciting one tender feeling for the sex, deprived of whose cheering presence, 
the paradise of the world were a wilderness of weeds." — New Monthly 
Magazine. Jn this extract, the imperfect of the euhfunetive is used without 
its attendant coniunction for the pluperfect of the potential. Gowper has 
a similar expression in his fablo entitled ** The Neeoless Alarm," where he 
uses the pluperfect of the indicative for the pluperfect of the potential ; 
thus, 

"Awhile they mused: surveying every face, 
Thou hadet supposed them of superior race.*' 
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them, 60 as to make clear and distmel sentences^ * as in the 
following 

Example. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joy of sense, 

Lie in three words^ — health, peace aad eompetence. 

Same idea expressed in prose* 

Health, peace, and con&petence comprise all the pleasares 
which this world can afford. 

Example 2d, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weaiy way. 

Same line transposed in a variety ofway^. 

The ploughman plods his weary way homeward. 
Homeward the ploughman plods his weary way. 
His weary way homeward the ploughman plodi. 
Plods the ploQghman homeward his weary way. 
His weary way the ploughman plods homeward. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
The ploughman his weary way homeward plods. 
Plods homeward the ploughman his weary way. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
His weary way the ploughman homeward plods, &c. 

The example shows that it is not always necessary to 
change the language, in order to convert poetry into prose. 
Of the ten modes in which the akove recited line has been 
transposed, it will be noticed that serend of them are entirely 
prosaic. 

It may here be- remarked that in the coaveraion of poetry into 

- '■ ' — g - ' ■ " • ' .. ■ ■ ^ — ■ ■■ " » 

« Sir Walter Scott, iia a letter to hu son, (iSm Lockhart^s Ufy^ YoL F., «. 
54,) has the IbUowing lan^a^ : " Yoa should exerpise yoonolf fieqaeDuy 
in trying to make translations of the passages whieli moat strike toq^ trjnng 
to invest the sense of Taoitns in as. good EngUsh as yoa can. This will an 
swer the double purpose of making yonneu familiar with the Latin author, 
and giving you the coOMuand. (^ your own language, whick nownan wiU 
evernavej who ihea not study EngU»k Cow^positum in ^tarfy li/f,^ Th* 
conversion of verse into prose it is conceived miU^ at least in a good dezree, 
subserve the same useful purpose of giving command of language ; and for 
this reason the exercises in this lesson, or similar ones, cannot be too 
strongly recommended, especially to those whose minds have not been 
disciphned by an attention to the classics. 
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proee, the animatioii o€the style k often endangered. Poetry 
admits more ornament than prose, and especudly a more lib- 
eral use of that figure {Frosopepocia or Fersra^cation) by 
which life and action are attribnted to inanimate objects. 
The exercises, therefore, of the pupU^ in oonvertiiig poetry into 
prose, will be deemed asefvl only as tending to give dear ideas 
and command of langaage. * 

The learner is presumed now to be preparecL to transpose 
simple tales and stories from verse* into prose, with some 
additions of his own« Such exereises will be fbund of much 
use, not only in acquiring oommaod: of language, but also as 
an exercise of the imagfinatiaru In performing these exer- 
cises, the greatest latitude miay be allowed, and the learner 
may be permitted not only to akea: thci language^ but to sub- 
stitute his own ideas, and to vury th« circumstances, so as to 
make the exercise as nearly an original one as he ean. 

The following diort talO) or storj in Terse, Ispteseiktefl te be oonyerled 
into a tale in prose. 

GIKBlTBiu 

If erex; you should come to Moden% 
(Where, among other relics, 700 may se» 
Tasaoiu^ bodut, -* but 't is not the trae one,) 
Stop ak a peiaee Bear the B«gek> gale, 
Dwelt in of old bf one of (he l>onati. " 
Its noUe iimdens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich m foftntains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain you,— but, before you go,. 
Enter the house, — forget It not^ I pray yon^-* 
And look awhile upoa a picture there. 

'T is of a lady in her earliest yoolb^ 
The last of that illusUious teiiiy ; 
Bone by Zampierii — but by wliom I care not 
He who observes it, ere he passes on, 
Gaaes his fill, and comes and comes agaiff,. 
That he may call it up when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak. 
Her lips half open, and her finger up, 
As though she said " Beware ! her vest of gold 
'Broidered with flowers^ aad: elasped from head to foot. 
An emerald stone in er&j goldea cla^ ; 

* Any Tolume of poetical extracts will furnish additional exercises for 
the student. It is therefore deemed inexpedient to present in this volume 
an additional nun^^ of tbem> 
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And on her brow, fairer than«ala1>B8ter, 
A coronet of pearu. 

Bat then her face, 
So lovely, jret so arch, so foil of mirth, 
The ovemowinn of an innocent heart,— 
It hannts me smi, though many a year has fMf 
Like some wild mdodyl 

Alone it hangs 
Over a monldcring heirloom, its compudon, 
An oaken chest, half eaten by the worms. 
But richly canred by Antony of Trent 
With scnptnre-stories fimm the life of Chricfej 
A chest that came from Venice, and had hela 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor; — 
That by Uie way,— it may be, true or false,— 
But don*t forget me picture ; and you will not 
When you have beam the tale they old me thera. 
She was an only child, — her name Ginevra, 
The joy, the pnde of an indulgent father; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate irom her birth, and her flnt lore. 
Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety. 
Her pranks Uie favorite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, me hour ; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time. 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decomm; 
And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
Great was the joy ; but at the nuptial feast, 
When all sate down, the bride herself was wanting. 
Nor was she to be found ! Her father cried, 
** 'T is but to make a trial of our love ! ** 
And filled his glass to all ; but bis hand shook. 
And soon from ipiest to guest the panic spread. 
*T was but that instant sne had lert Franceaoo, 
Laughing, and looking; back and flying still. 
Her ivory tooth imprmted on his filnger, 
But now, alas, sbe was not to be found; 
Nor from that hour could any thing be guessed, 
But that she was not ! 

Weary of his life, 
Francesco fiew to Venice, and embarking, 
Flung it away in batde with the Turk. 
Donati Jived, — and long might 3ron have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something. 
Something he could not find, — he knew not what 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless, — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten. 
When, on an idle da^, a day of search 
*Mid the old lumber in the gallery. 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and *t was nML 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
•* Why not remove it from its lurking-place ? " 
*T was done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it. fell ; and lo I a skeleton 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone. 
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A solden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
AIT else had perishecl, — save a wedding lingi 
And a small seal, her mother* s legacy, 
En^ven with a name, the name of both— 

•*6mevra" 

There then had she found a grave ! 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Flattering with jor, the happiest of the happy ; 
VHien a sprinf-locK, that lay in ambnsh there. 
Fastened ner down for ever! 



Ckmoerdon of thB preceding Story inio JPraee. 

THE LEGEND OF MODENA.* 

In an elegant apartment of a palace overlooking the Beggio gate in 
Mbdena, wfich, about fifty years before, belonged to the douc family of 
Bonati, but which now was occupied by a very distant branch of that 
illnstriouB race, sat the loveliest or its descendants' — the beautiful Bea- 
trice, the flower of Modena. Upon the marble table and embroidered 
ottomans before her, lay a variety of rich costumes, which her favorite 
attendant^ Laura, was arranging where their rich folds fell most grace- 
fully, and their bright tints mc^ed the rainbows hues of colored offht ; 
for the fair Beatrice was selecting a becoming attire for a masquerade ball, 
which was to be given during the gay season of the approaching Carni- 
val. But a shadow of discontent rested on her brow, as she surveyed 
the splendid dresses— they were too oommon-plaoe — and she turned 
from them with disdain. Suddenly her eve rested upon an antique pic- 
ture, hanging on the tapestried wall, whidi represented a young and 
beautiful figure in the attitude of 

** Inclininff fbrvrard, as to speak, 
Her llpe naif open and ber Unser ap, 
As though the said * Beware f* her Yeet of gold 
Broidered with flowers and elapsed from head to foot, 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp. 
And on her brow — a coronet of pearls. ** 

Pushing aside the costly silks and velvets, she ran to look at the pic- 
ture more dosely. The lady's dress was perfect, she thought; it just 
suited her capricious taste, and one Uke it she determined to have and 
wear, at the approaching festival In vain Xiaura. expostulated, and the 
difficulty of obtaining such an antiquated costume was brought to her 
mind, and finally, the legend connected with the portrait was begun. 
But the wilful Beatrice would not listen, although a destiny, sad as that 
of the ill-fated lady . of the portrait was predicted, if she persevered in her . 
whim. Regardless of remonstrance, Beatrice proceeded to search among 
the finery of her ancestors for something to correspond with the dress 
which she determined to have, spite of lul their, old legends, which she 



♦ This " Legend " was written by a young lady of about thirteen years 
of age, and presented as an exercise at the pubUc school in this city, under 
the charge of the author. 
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did not believe. Bat ohe settrbfasd ia Tin, aad sbft w«| xetqiyimg liuongfa 
the gallery almoff| in despair, when lier attwiion wai amracted by an M 



** Oakan ctiMt half eatea by tba wonaa* 
And richly carved,** 



wliich she thought might contain aomething suitable. Impatienily she 
waited, while her attendants lifted the monldeting cover, and then bent 
eagerly forwaid to look at its contents — she shneked and fell into the 
arms of Laura, a skeleton met her eye^ 

" WUh here and there a pearl, an emerald stone, 
A golden claap, clasping a shred of guld.** 

The legend of the nnfbptimato lady of the porftrak was indeed true — 
these were her remains. Beatrice was carried to her room, and a month 
passed before she reoorered flrom a few ooeasio»ed by the fright and 
excitement she experienced \ and never again did die mingle in the dis- 
sipated circle of her native dty. These seenes had lost tmir chamis— - 
for the skeleton and its history oontimiaUj vreaented themselves to her 
mind, reminding her, that " in the midst or life we ace in death," and 
warning her to prepare for that change wfaieh must oocor in the ooono 
of our ezistenoe. Afler a while, Beatrice loat these.gloomy sensatumst 
and became cheerful and happy in the neifimnanee of doJj, and partici- 
pated in those innocent amnsemente of life, which she ei^yed fer better 
than those abeoihins pleasons, which she used to admire. The old cheat 
and portrait were pueed carefnlly together, and Beatrice ever after wore 
the wedding ring mod the seal inscribed with tiie name, ** GineviA,'* which 
had been found among the other reiios of the cheat. She also wi^te, for 
the perusal of her friend^, the followmg itoiy enuieeled with tiie pieture 
and its mouldering oompanion. 



OmVYUA* 

** And she Indeed was beantiftil, 
A creature to behold with tremhtiug *midst oar loy. 
Lest ought unseen should waft the vision ftom us, 
Learing earth too dim -without ita.brlghtness. ' ' 

** The deep gold of eventide burned in the Italian sky," and the wind, 
passing through the orange groves aqd over the terraces which sUrfoond* 
cd the pahice of the Donati, mingled its soft, sweet si^e with the mur- 
muring of the fountains, which sparkled in the moonbeams, occasionally 
sending a shower of spray over the waving foliage that shadowed them. 
At a window, overlooking this moon-lit scene, stood Ginevra, the only 
child of Donati, ** the joy, the pride of an indulgent fiither.** Indeed, her 
gentleness and sportivcness made her loved by all, and 

^ Her pianka, the flm>iile tiuone of erecy tpBgaa." 

She had seen but fifteen summers, and these had glided away l&e a 
fairy dream, — and tiien 

** Her Ikce so lovely, vet so afch, so ftdl of mirth, 
The orerflowlngs or an innocent heart.** 
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And there she stood, looking at Ao0e old familiar scenes, till a tear glit- 
tered in her daik eje, and a 9ha4e of sadness rested on her fair brow, 
like a cloud shadowing her ^^snnny skies"; — for, on the morrow, she 
was to part from her childhood's liome, she was " to give her himd^ with 
her heart in it," to Francesco Doiia, a brave and handsome son of that 
noble family, whose name often occois ia the aanals of Italy. Long did 
Ginevra linger at the window. "My only one." The Toice was her 
father's, who, accompanied by Eranceaeo^ came to seek her *, and there 
they remained, loolung oat on that lovely scene ; and manj were the 
joyous anticipations, me bright hopes, the dreams of happueas which 
mingled in their conversation, while J^rancesoo phicked the white flowers 
from a vine which hung across the casement, and wreathed them in 
Ginemra's long dark carls. But a nei^iboring convent bell warned them 
to seek repose, and reloctantly the}r parted to dream of the morrow, 
which they fondly thought would bring with it the reaUeation of their 
bright hopes. 

" The mom is up again, the dewy mora," and sunlight and dewdrops 
were wedmng bright rainbow weba over shrub and flower, and the fresh 
moming breeze blew the vmes across the marble piUars of the colonnade, 
whi(^ echoed with the merry voices, -»- the gay langh^ and the light step 
of the preud and beautiful assemblage, c(^ted»d to mce the wedding of 
Pottati!s lovely daughter. And lovelv, indeed, did she appear amonff 
Italy's fiiirest children. Her dress or rich green velvet, clasped wil£ 
emeralds, set in gold, ^e pearls shininff among her dark curls, added to 
her loveliness, and made her appear the star of that bright company. 
Proudly and fondly her father and husband watched her graceful, form, 
as she glided among the gav throng, receiving their congratulations as 
the bride oS Francesco iSiTUL Nothing seemed wanting to complete 
their happiness. Mirth and festi^i^, the song and the dance, all lent 
their attractions a^id added to their felicity. Ah. 1 did not that happy 
father and fond husband Imow that such happiness is not for enrtk ? 

" Fear ye the featal hoar ; 
Ay, tremble when the cap of Joy o*ezflows I 
Tame down the gwi^Ung h—it I The bridal rose 
And the rich myrtle's flower 
Have veiled thee, Death 1 ** 

Gaily the hours passed by ; Geoavra was all gaiety, half wild with ex- 
citement Ab she passed Francesco, she whispered her intention of hid- 
ing, and challenged him and her gay associates to find her. Soon were 
they all in sear^ of the faur bridS, and merrily they proceeded through 
the lofty halls, the dark dosets, and secret apartments of that spacious 
palace, which resounded with menry voices and laughter. Long they 
looked, but vainly j and, as the shades of evening stole over the scene, 
wearied and alarmed, nearly all the now dismayed guests retired to 
their homes, fbr Genevra was nowhere to be found. l)oBati and Fran- 
cesco, half frantic, continued tho search, which grew houriy more hop^ 
less. Week after week, months passed away, but nothing was heard of 
the lost one. ^EVancesco, weary of that life which was now deprived of 
aU that endeared it to earth, jomed the army of his conntiymen, 

" And flang it away in battle with the Turk." 

Donati still lingered around that home, so connected with the memory 
if her whom he idoliced, who wa» no# lost to him for ever j 

ft , 
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** And long might yon lunre imm. 
An old man wuideting, as In qae«t of sometlilng, 
Sometbing he could not find — he knew not whfti.** 

And where was Ginerra ? Half fareaihless with haste, she nm to aa 
old ^Jleiy in the npper part of the palace, fancying her pursuers had al- 
most overtaken her. As she hastily glaneed round the dimly lighted 
ffidleipr, in search of a hiding place, her eye rested on an oaken chest, 
beautifully canred and ornamented by a celebrated sculptor of Venice, 
which puce held the robes of a prince of her illustrious race. Quick as 
thought, Ginevra exerted her strength to raise the cover. The chest 
easily held her fragile form. Trembling with joy and excitement, she 
heard the loved and well-known tones of Francesco's voice, who was fore- 
most in pursuing her ; when her hand, iducfa held the cover ajar to admit 
the air, uipped and it fell, " fastening her down for ever." The chest was 
constructed,, for greater security, wSh a spring, which locked as it wat 
shut, and could only be opened by one outside touching a particular part 
of the curious workmanship. But, before Francesco r^died the eaUery, 
the lovely and unfortunate girl had ceased to breathe in that closely shut 
d^t Many times they passed the gallery, but thej heeded not the hid^ 
ing-place of the lost bride ; which, alas ! was destmed to be her grave. 
No flowers could shed their perfumes over her grave, watered by the 
tears of those that loved her. Her fate was a mystery, and soon 
her memory passed away, like all the fleeting thincs of earth. And 
Donati, — what had he to live for ? In tiie bomtifu language of Mrs. 
Hemans, he might have said, 

** It l8 enough ! mine ere no more of Joy or splendor sees ! 
I go, since earth its flower hath lost, to Join the bright and fair. 
And call the grave a lovely place, for thou, my child, art there.* * 

I 

Examples for practice may be taken from any source which the teacher 
or the student may select 



ANAGRAMS. 



^ 



An anagram is the transposition of the letters of a word, or 
short sentence, so as to form another word, or, phrase, with a 
diflferent meaning. Thus, the letters which compose the word 
stone, may be arranged so as to form the words tones, notes, 
or seton ; and, (taking j and v as duplicates of i and u^ the 
letters of the alphabet may be arranged so as to form the 
words Styx, Phlegm, quiz, frowned and hack.* 

— - - - ■■ ■ _ ■■ - - - I I . -T ■ ■ ■ 

* Pilate's question to Jesus, " Quid est vtritaa?'* (What is truth ?) has 
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FxampUs. 

Astronomers^ Moon-starers* 

Telegraphs, Great Helps. 

GrallaatrieSy All great sins. 

Democraticaly Comical trade. 

Encyclopedia, A nico cold pie. 

Lawyers,, Sly ware. 

Misanthrope, Spare him not 

Monarch, March on. 

Old England, ' ^ Gk)lden Land. 

Presbyterian, Best in prayer. 

Punishment, Nine Thamps. 

Penitentiary, Nay, I repent it. 

Badical Reform, Bare mad frolic. 

Revolution, To love ruin. 

James Stuart, A just master. 
Charles James Stuart, Claims Arthur^s Seat. 

Eleanor Davies, * Reveal, O Daniel. 
Dame Eleanor Davies, Never so mad a Ladie. 

For exercises of practice, the student may select his own words or sen 
lences. As it is a mere literary amusement, the exercise is not considered 
wordiy of much attention. 

been happily conTorted in an anagram to the words, ** Est vir qui adeat^* 
(It is the man who is bef(Hre you.) 

Jablonski welcomed the visit of Stanislaus, King of Poland, with his no-, 
ble relatives of the house of Lescinski, to the annual examination of the 
students under his care, at the gymnasium of Lissa, with a number of ana- 
grams, all composed of the letters in the words Domiis Leseinia, Hie 
recitations closed with an heroic dance, in which each youth carried a 
shield inscribed with a legend of the letters. After a new evolution, the 
boys eidiibited the words Ades incohnmit ; next, Ownia es lucida ; next. 
Omne sis Ittcida ; fifthly, Mome sidus loci; sixthly, Sis eolvmna Dei; and 
at the conclusion, Isetmde sdUium. 

But a still more remarkable anagram than any that has been presented, 
win be found in the Greek inscription on the Mosque of St Sophia, in Con 
Btantinople : 

which present the same words, whether read from left to right, or from 
right to left. 

Sir Isaac Newton was in the habit of concealing his mathematical dis 
coveries, by depositing the principles in the form of anagrams ; bj which 
he might afterwards claim the merit of the invention without its being 
stolen bv others. 

* This lady fancied herself a prophetess, and supposed the spirit of 
Daniel to be in her, because this ana^m could be formed from her name. 
But her anagram wa^faulty, as it contained an / too much, and an « too 
little. She was completely put down by the anagram made from the name 
Dame Ehanor Davhes^ *< f^ever so mad a ladie.** 
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OF QBAMHATICAI. PBOFBIETY. 

Although the details of GKrammar and granunatical role 
are not embraced in the plan of this work, it wiU be pioper 
to present some observations, by way of review, with regard 
to those principles which are most frequentlv disregarded or 
forgotten by careless writers. Some remarks have aliready 
been made \rith regard to a few of the improprieties which 
are frequently observed^ even in writers of respectaHlity. 
The considerations now to be offered are presented in the 
form of directions. 

DiBSCTiON 1st In detemuniiig the number of a reA^ regard miut 
be had to the idea which is emtoioed in the sttbject or nom iwiilive. When- 
eycr the idea oi plurality is conveyed, whether it be expressed by one 
word, or one honflted, and however connected, and in whatever niunber 
the subject may be, whether singular or plural, all verbs relating to it 
must be made to agree, not with the Bomber of the tottrd or looro^ bat 
with the number of the idea conveyed by the words. 

DiBBCTiON 2d. In the use of pronouns, the same remark applies, 
namdy, that the number of the pronoun must coincide with the idia con- 
tained in the word, or words, to which the pzonoon relates. If k imply 
unity, the pronoun must be singular; if it oonver plurality, the pronoun 
nuBt be plunL These directioos w31 be better understood hj an example 

Thus, in the sentence, ^ Eadi of them, in their turn, recwoe the benefits 
to which &tetf are entitled,''.the veibs and pronouns are in the wrong num- 
ber. The word cacA, idthough it includes a22, implies bat one at a timu 
The ideOy therefore, is the idea of uniiif^ and the verb and pronoun should 
be singular ; thus, " Each of them in &» torn reostMt the benefit to whiek 
he is entitled.** 

The same remark may be made with regard to the feUowing seatenoea: 
" Every person, whatever be thar (his) station, is boimd by the duties of 
morality/' ^ The wheel killed another man, who is the sixth that have 
(has) lost their (lus) livm (life) by these means." ** I do not think that any 
one should incur cenaare for being tender of ^uSr (his) reputation." 

Direction Sd. In the use of verbs and words which express time*, 
care mast be taken that the proper tense be emploved to express the 
time that is intended. Perhaps there is no rule mcHne frequently violated, 
than this, even by good writers ; but young writers are very prone to the. 
error. Thus, the author of the Waverley l^ovels has the^ following sen- 
tence : * 

4F See Porker's 12mo edition of the Waveri^ llSovels, Vol. X&t p^ 14. 
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*** DesBiiptioD/ he said, ^tomt (u) to tii« author of a xmnapooi Azaoflr 
what drowioff and tinting wete (are) to a painter ; woids i&«r0 (are) hu 
colors, andy u properly employed, they could (can) not fail to place the 
scene which he wished (wishes) to conjure up, as effectually before the 
mind's eye, as the tablet or canvass presents it to the bodily organ. The 
same rules,' he continued, ' appUed (apply) to botlL and an exuberance of 
dialogue in the former case, was (is) a verbose and laborious mode of com- 
position, which weru (goes) to comound the proper art of the drama, a 
widely oifferent species of composition, <^ which dialogue w€ts (is) the very 
essence ; because all, excepting the language to be made use of, was (is) 
presented to the eye by the dresses, and persons, and actions, of the per- 
lormerB upon the stage.* " 

The author was misled throughout in the tenses of die verbs in this 
extnicl^ by the tense of the verb sedd^ with which he introduces it 

BiasGTiOK 4th. Whenever several verbs belon^g to one common 
subject occur in a sentence, the subject or nominative must be repeated 
whenever there is a change in the mood, tense, or form of the verb. 

DiBBCTiOK 5th. In the use of the comparative and superlative de^ 
grees of the adjective, it is to be remarked, that when two things or per- 
sons only are compared, the comparative degree, and not the superlative, 
should be used. Thus, in the sentence, " Catharine and Mary are both 
wdl attired \ but, in thieir appearance, Catharine is the neatest, Mary the 
inofit showy,** the superlative degree of the adjective is improperly applied. 
As there are but two persons spoken of, the adjectives snonld be m tiie 
compariVtive degree namely fieaJter and more showy. 

Direction 6th. Neuter and intransitive verbs, should never be used 
in the passive form. Such expressions as was gone, is grtmm, is feilen, i§ 
eome^ may be rdied on, &c., although used by some good writers, are ob 
jectionable. 

■ I iji ■ - m ' ~ — • • — ""^ ~ — __ — >^- — _ — „ ■ , — -. . ■ — „,_ .^^ . 

* Although this form of expression is sanctioned by Murray, Lowth, and 
other good authorities, yet reason and analogy will not justify us in assent 
In^ to their decision ; for, besides the awkwturdness of the expression, it is 
objectionable as being an unnecessary anomaly. But the author has been 
influenced in his rejection of such expressions, by the verv sensible and 
conclusive remarks of Mr. Pickbonm, in a very learned work, entitled ** A 
Dissertation on the English Verb,*' poblisbed in London, 1789. Dr. Priedt- 
lev, in his ** (Grammar,'* page 127, says, "• It seems not to have been deteiw 
mined by the English graxamariaoS) whether the passive participles of 
verbs neuter require the auxiliary am or ha»e before them. The B'rench, in 
this case, confine themselves strictly to the former.'* " This remark," says 
Hr. Plckboum, *' concerning the manner of using the participles of French 
neuter verbs is certainly not weU founded ; for moH afiheu^ axe- conjugated 
with a/voir, to have.** 

Such expressions as the following have recently become verjr common, 
not onlv in the periodical publications of the day, but are likewise fining 
favor with popular writers ; as, " The house is being huiU?* " The street 
is being pavea." ** The actions that are now being performed," &c. ** The 
patents are being prepared." The usage of the best writers does not sane 
tion these expressions ; and Mr. Pickbonm, in the work just quoted, lays 
down the rollowing principle, whioh is conclusive upon the subject. 
** Whenwer the participle in tng is joined by an auxiliary verb to a nombm 

8* 
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DntBCTiow 7th. In the use of irregular rerbe, a proper dittinetkm 
•hoald be made in the use of the imperfect tense and the perfect participle. 

He done (did) it at my request: He run (ran) a great risk: He has 
mistodk (mistaken) his tme interest: The doth was wove (woven) of the 
finest wool : He writes as the best authors would have wrote (written) had 
they writ (written) on the subject : The bell has been rang (rung) : I 
have epoke (spoken) to him upon the subject These sentences are in 
stances where the proper distinctioa between the preterite and participle 
has not been preservea. 

Direction 8th. The negauve adverb must be followed by the nega- 
tive conjunction; as, "The work is not capable of pleasing the under- 
standing, nor (not or) the imagination." The sentence would be im- 
proved by usine the conjunctions in pairs, substituting neither for not. 

In theVoUowmg sentences, the conjunction but is improperly used. " I 
cannot dcuv but that I was in fault** " It cannot be doubted out that this 
is a state of positive gratification,** &c. 

Direction 9th. There must be no ellipsis of any word, when such 
ellipsis would occasion obscurity. Thus, when we speak of ** the laws of 
God and man,*' it is uncertain whether one or two codes of laws are 
meant; but, in the expression, **the laws of God, and the laws of man," 
the obscurity vanishes. A nice distinction in sense is made by the use or 
omission of the articles. " A white and red house,** means but one house ; 
but, ^ A white and a red house,** means two houses. In the expression, 
** She has a little modesty,** the meaning is ^itive; but, by omitting the 
article, " She has little modesty,** the meaning becomes negative. The 
position of the article, also, frequently makes a great difference in the 
sense, as will be seen in the following examples: "As delicate a little 
thing;** *' As a delicate litde thing.** 

Direction 10th. The adverb should always be placed as near as pos- 
sible to ^ word which it is desigpied to qualify, its proper position is 
generally before adjectives, after verbs, and frequently between the auxil- 
iary and the verb. The following sentence exhibits an instance of the 
improper location of the adverb : " It had aknott been his daily custom, 
at a certain hour, to visit Admiral Priestman.** The adverb almost should 
have been placed before daUy, 

Direction 11th. In the use of passive and neuter verbs, care must 
be taken that the proper nominative u applied. That which is the object 
of the active verb, must in all cases be the subject or nominative of the 
passive verb. Thus, we say, with the active verb, " They oflen^d him 
mercy ** (L e. to him) ; and, with the passive verb* ** Mercy was oifered to 



tive capable of the aotionj it is taken actively; but, when ioined to one 
incapable of the action, it becomes passive. If we say, 'the men are 
building a house,' the participle building is evidently used in an active 
aense : because the men are capable of the action* But when we say, 
< The house is building,' or * Patents are preparing,* the participles building 
and preparing must necessarily be understood in a passive sense : because 
neither the house nor tiie patents are capable of action.**. See Pickbouni 
•m the EngUeh Verb, pp. 78-SO. 
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him ; " not, ** He was offered mercy,** because " mercy" and not " he," is 
the thing which was offered. It is better to alter the expression, by sab- 
stituting a synon^e with a proper nominatiye or subject, than to intro- 
duce such confusion of Uingnage, as must necessarily result from a change 
in the positive, fixed, and true significations of words, or from a useles 

violation of grammatical proprie^. 

(•^ 

, In aooordaace with this direction, (see, also, Direction 6th,) 



wn$ieadof 

He was prevailed on, 

He was spoken to, 

She was ustened to. 

They were looked at, 

It is approved of, 

He was spoken of. 

It is contended for, 

It was thought of. 

He was called on by his friend, 

These examples are commented 

upon with much humor, 
He was referred to as an oracle. 



it would be better to jay, 

He was persuaded. 

He was addressed. 

She was heard. 

They were seen, or viewed. 

It is liked, or commended. 

He was named, or mentioned* 

It is maintained, or contested. 

It was remembered, or conceived. 

He was visited by his friend. 

These examples are ridiculed with 

much humor. 
He was consulted as an (Mracle. 



DiBECTiON 12th. All the parts of a sentence should be constructed 
in such a manner tibat there shaU appear to be no want of agreement or 
connexion among them. Thus, the following sentence, " He was more 
beloved, but not so much admired as Cynthio,*' is inaocnrate, because, 
when it is analyzed, it will be, "" He was more beloved as Cynthio," && The 
adverb more requires the conjunction than after it; and the sentence 
should be, " He was more beloved than Cynthio, but not so much ad- 
mired.'* 

Again ; in the sentence, ** If a man Aaue a hundred sheep, and one <^ 
them goes astray,** &C., the subjunctive mood, havty is- used after the con 
junction i^ in the first part of &o sentence, and the indicative, ooes, in the 
second. Both of these verbs should be in the indicative, or both in the 
subjunctive mood. / 

No definite rule can be given, wbiich will enable the learner to make the 
parts of a sentence agree in ^emselves, and with one another. They 
should be diligently compared, and a similarity of construction be carefully 
maintained; while the learner will recollect, that no sentence can be con- 
sidered grammatically correct, whidi cannot be analyzed or parsed by the 
authori^ rules of .syntax. 

[Examples for practice, under these principles, may be found in Parker 
and Fox's " Grammar,*' Part H., or in Murray's *' Exercises." It has not 
been, deemed expedient to insert them here.] 
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ON THE SELECTION OP WORDS AND EXTBESflXONSL 

Besides grammatical oorrectnessy the stadent irho aims at 
being a good Speaker and a good writer must paj attention 
to Ihe style, or manner of expressing his ideas* Boles relaU 
ing to this subject pertain to the science of rhetoric. 

Perspicuity, (by which is meant clearness to the ndnd^ 
easiness to be understood, freedom from obscurity or ambigu- 
ity) should be the fundamental quality of style ; and the study 
of perspicuity and aocunK^ of expression requires attention^ 
first, to words and phrases, and Becoodly^ tq me constractioa 
of sentences. 

Of Words and Phrasu, 

The Tfords and phrases employed in the expression of our; 
ideas should have the three properties cailei^purityyproprteijff 
and precisian. 

Purity consists in the use of such words, and such constrao> 
tions, as belong to the idiom of the language which we speak ; 
in opposition to words and phrases tluit are taken from o&- 
er languages, or that are ungrammatical, obsolete, newly coi]^ 
ed, or used ¥rithout proper authority. 

Furitjr may be violated in three different ways. Eint, the worcbi may 
not be English. This fanlt is called a barbcoigm. 

Secondly, the constmction of the ymrd may not be in the English 
idiom. This fault is called a toUdam. 

Thirdly, the words and phrases may not be employed to vx^itex the 
precise meaning which cnstom has affixed to them. Ttaa Iknlt is termed 
an imprv^nidy. 

Propriety of language consists in the selection of such 
words as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas which 
we intend to express by them ; in opposition to low expres- 
sions, and to words and phrases which would be less significant 
of the ideas that we mean to ccmvey. 

There are seven principal rales for the preserration of propriety. 

1. Avoid low expressions. 

2. Supply words that are wanting. 

8. Be careful not to use the same word in different senses. 
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4. AToid the injiidicioias nse of techmcal terms; that is, ten&s or 
expressions which aare used in some ftrt| occupation, or profession. 

5. Avoid equivocal, or ambiguous words. 

6. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent words or phrases. 

7. Avoid all such words and phrases as are not adi^ted to the ideas 
intended to be communicated. 

Precisioii signifies the retrenching of superfluities and the 
pruning of the expression, so as to exhibit neither more nor 
less than an exact copy of the person's idea who uses it.* 

The words used to express ideas maybe faulty in three respects, FM, 
ihey may not express the idea which the author intends, but some other 
iriiich only resembles it ; ncenihfy they may express that idea, but not fully 
and completely ; thirdly^ they may express it, together with something more 
than is intended. Precision stands opposed to these three faults, but 
chiefly to the last Propriety implies a freedom from the two former 
&ults. The words which are used may be proper ; that is, they may ex- 
press the idea intended, and they may express it fully ; but to be precise^ 
signifies that they express that idea md no mttH. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to precision, is the inju- 
dicious use of words termed synowfnunu. They are called synonymous 
because they agree in expressing one princj^al idea ; but, for the most part, 
if not always, mey express it with some diversity in the circumstances.t 

While we are attending to precision, we must be on our guard, lest, 
from the desire of pruning too closely, we retrench all copiousness. To 
unite copiousness and precision, to be fuU and easy, and at the same time 
correct and exact in the choice of every word, is, no doubt, one of the 
highest and most difficult attaimBeats M writing. 



XXVIII* 
OF THB COlNBTBTJCTIOlf OP SBlWPEIfCBS. t 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, nor 
Terj 8h<»l; long ones require doae att^tioa to nu^ us 



* Precision is promoted by the omission of unaesessary words and phmses ; 
and is opposed to Tautology, or the repetitioB of the safl^e sense in diffiNreat 
words ; and to Pleonasm, or the use or superfluous words. 

t See Leason XIX. The student who wishes for exeroises on the sub- 
jects of purity, propriety, and precision, will find them in Parker and Fox^s 
Urammar, Part III., pp. 7^^, or in Murray's Exercises, (Alger*s Edition.) 

X The substance of the remarks on this subject, is taken from Blur's 
Bhetorie. A grsal part ci the language, also, is copied literally from that 
work. 
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dearlj perceive the connexion of the several parts; and 
short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken the con- 
nexion of thought. Yet occasionallj thej may both be used 
with force and propriety. 

A train of sentences, constnicted in the same manner, and 'with the 
same number of members, should neyerbe allowed to succeed one anoth- 
er. A succession ci either long or short sentences should also be ayoided ; 
for the ear tires of either of them when too long continued. A proper 
mixture of long and short periods, and of periods yariously constructed, 
not only gratifies the ear, but imparts animation and foree to s^le. 

The properties most essential to a perfect sentence, are th« 
four following: 

1. Cleamess. 

2. Unity. 

8. Strength. 
4. Harmony. 



XXIX. 

or CLEABNESS. 

The first requisite of a perfect sentence is deamess. Thia 
impUes that the sentence should be so constructed as to pre- 
sent the meaning intelligibly to the mind, and without am* 
biguity. 

The faults in writing most destructive to deamess are two, 
namely : a wrong choice of words, or a wrong collocation of 
them. 

** From the nature of our language," says Dr. Blair, ** a capital rule in 
the arrangement of our sentences is, that words or members most nearly 
related should be placed as near to each other as possible, that their mu- 
tual relation may clearly appear. This rule is frequently n^lected, even 
by good writers. Thus, Mr. Addison says, 

** By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the 
laigeness of a whole view.*' 

f 

Here the place of the adrerb only makes it limit the verb nmm. I do 
not crdy m^an. The question may then be asked, ** What doei he mon 
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jiian mean 1 " Had it been placed after bulk, still it would have been 
wrong, for it might then be asked, " What is meant beside the bulk 1 " Is 
it ^e color, or any other property ? Its proper place is after the word 
object. 

** By greatness, I do not mean the bnlk of any single otrject only." 

For then, when it is asked — What does he mean more than the bnlk of 
a single object ? the answer comes oat precisely as the author intends, 
** the largeness of a whole yiew.** 

This extract shows the importance of giving the right position to 
adyerbs and other qualifying words. Partictuor attention must be given 
also to the place of the pronouns toho, wAticA, what, whose, &c., and of all 
those particles which express the connexion of the parts of speech. The 
followmg sentence is faulty in this respect 

" It is folly to pretend to ann ourselves against the accidents of life, by 
heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us against, but the good 
providence of our Heavenly Father." 

Which, as it here stands, grammatically refers to the immediately pre- 
ceding noun, which is treagures, and this would convert the whole period 
into nonsense. The sentence should have been constructed thus : 

"It is folly to nretend, by heaping up. treasures, to aim ourselves against 
the accidents or life, against whToh nothing can protect us but the good 
providence of our Heavenly Father," 
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UOTTT. 

The nnity of a sentence implies its tmeness. The sentence 
may consist of parts ; bnt tiiese parts must be so closely 
bound together as to make an impression of one object only 
upon the mind. 

There is generally in every sentence some person or thing which is the 
governing word. This shomd be continued so if possible from the begin 
ning to the end. 

j&other direction or rule to preserve the unity of a sentence may bo 
thus stated : Never crowd into one sentence ideas which have so little 
connexion that they might well be divided into two or more sentencea 
It is the safer extreme to err rather by too many short sentences, than by 
one that is overloaded or confused. 

A third rule for preserving the unity of a sentence is, keep clear of pa* 
Rtd^ses in the middle of it. 
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In general their effect is extremely bad, being a perplexed method of 
disposing of some thoaght, which a writer has not art enough to introduce 
in Its proper place. 

The fourth rule for the unity of a sentence is, bring it to a full and 
perfect dose. 

In conformity with the first rule stated above, it may be observed, that 
if there are a number of nominaiivcB, or subjects which cannot be con- 
nected by a conjunction, or thrown into some other case or form, the 
sentence must be divided, and the parts constructed in independent 
aentenoes. 

To show the manner in w^iich the roles now stated should be apjdied^ 
the following extract is presented frcftn " The Quarterly Beview." 

" The youth who had found the cavern, and had kept the secret to him 
self, love'd this damsel ; he told her the danger in time, and persuaded her 
to trust herself to him." In this sentence there is perfect unity. The 
word yoiUh is the governing word, and ihe pronoun /u, its representative, 
to prevent tautology, is substituted, to avoid the repetition of the conjunc- 
tion and. But the writer continues, " They got into a canoe ; the place of 
her retreat was described to her on the way to it, ^^ these women swim like 
mermaids, — she dived after him, and rose in the cavern; in the widest 
part it is about fifty feet, and its medium height is guessed at the same, t^e 
roof hung with stalactiies." 

Here, every one of the rules of unity is violated. The nominative is 
changed six different times. Ideas having no connexion with each other, 
namely : Their getting into a canoe, — the description of the place of her 
retreat, — the s'wimming of the women, — her diving and rising in the 
cavern, — the dimensions of the cave, and the ornaments of its roof, are 
all crowded' into one sentence. The expression, " These women smm 
like mermaids," is properly a parenthesis, occurring in the middle of the 
sentence ; and the clause, " the roof hung with stalactites," does not bring 
the sentence to a full and perfect <4»9e. The same ideas intended to be 
convened, may be expressed as follows, without violating either of the laws 
of unity. 

" As they got into a canoe, to proceed to the cavern, the place of her 
retreat was described to her. Like the rest of her countrywomen, she 
could swim lik^ a mermmd, and acco nl i ug ly diving aftftr him, she rose in 
the cavern ; a spacions apartment of about fifty feet in each of its diokea 
Sions, with a roof beautifully adorned with stalactites." 

The unity of a sentence may sometimes be preserved by the use of tho 
participle instead of the verb. Thus : " The stove stands on a platform 
which is raised six mches and extends the whole le&fth of the room." 
This sentence is better expressed thus : ^ The slDv« stands on a platafocn^ 
six inches in height, and extending the whole length of the room." 
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OF THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The tMrd requisite of a perfect sentence is strength. 

By this is meant such a disposition of the several words 
end members as will exhibit the sense to the best advantage ; 
as will render the impression which the period is intended to 
make, most full and complete, and give every word, and mem- 
ber its due weight and force. 

To the prodaction of this effect, perspicuity and unity are absolateiy 
necessary ; but more is requisite. For, a sentence may be dear ; it may 
also be compact, or have the requisite unity ; and yet, by some unfarora 
ble circnmstaiice in the structure, it may fail in that strength or liveliness 
of impression, which a more happy collocation would produce. 

Tbej^rst rale for promotmg the strength of a sentence is, take from it 
ell redundant words. 

Thus it is better to say, 

'* Called to the exercise of the supreme command, ho exerted his author- 
ity with moderation," &c., than " Being called to the exercise," &c. 

It is a most useful exercise, on reviewing what we have written, to con- 
tract that drcoitons mode of expression, and to cut off those useless ex- 
crescences, which are usually found in a first draught. Care must be 
taken, however, not to prune too closely. Some leaves must be left to 
shelter and adorn the fruit. 

As sentences should be clcaTed of superfluous words, so also must they 
be of superfluous members. 

Thus, speaking of beauty, one of the most elegant writers in the Eng- 
lish language says, 

" The very first discovery of it strikes the mind With inward joy €mA 
spreads de^gfU over tlie facvlHes.'*'* 

In iStub latter member of this sentence, scarcely anything is added to 
what was expressed in the first. 

The secoM rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, pay partic- 
ular attention to the use of copulatives, rdatives, and particles eid^loyed 
for transition and connexion. 

The separation of a preposition from the noun which it gorverns, is to 
be avoided. Thus, 

Though virtue borrows no assistance from^ yet it may often be accom 
panied by, the advantages of virtue." 

It would be better to say, 
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"^ Though Tirtne borrows no assistance from the advantages of fortune, it 
may often be accompanied by them." Or, *• Though virtue may often bf 
accompanied by the advantages of fortune, it borrows no assistance from 
them." 

The strength of a sentence is much injured by an unnecessaiy multi 
plication of relative and demonstrative participles. 

In conversation, and in epistolary writing, the relative pronoun may 
be omitted; but in compositions of a serious, or dignified kind, it should 
always be inserted. Thus we may say, in familiar language, 

"He brought the books I requested." 

But in dignified discourse, the pronoun which should be inserted. 

" He brought the books whiclt, 1 requested." 

With regard to the conjunction dnd^ it should not be unnecessarily re ^ 
peated. Whenever, however, we wish objects to appear as distinct from 
eadi other as possible, the and may be repeated; thus, 

" Such a man may fall a victim to power, but truth, and reason, and 
liberty, would ftdl wim him." 

[N. B. In such cases, the comma must precede each repetition of the 
conjunction and.] 

The third rule for promoting strength is, dispose of the principal word 
or words in that part of the sentence, where they will make the most 
striking impression. 

In general, the important words are placed at the beginning of a sen- 
tence. Sometimes, however, when we propose giving weight to a sen- 
tence, it is useful to suspend the meaning a little, and then bring it out 
fully at the dose. Thus, 

" On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally strikes us 
is his wonderful invention."* 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of a Fentence is, make the 
members of them go on rising in importance one above another. This 
kind of arrangement is called a climax, and is ever regarded as a beauty 
in composition. 

A weaker assertion should never follow a stronger one*, and when a 
sentence consists of two members, the longer should in general be the 
concluding one. Thus, the following sentence admits two arrangements, 
of which tiie latter is the better, for fie reasons stated above. 

" Weflatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken our passions 
when tney have forsaken us." 

" When our passions have forsaken us, we flatter ourselves with the be 
lief that we have forsaken them." 

The Jtfth rule for constructing sentences with strength is, avoid con 
dading &em with an adverb, a preposition, or any insignificant word. 

Sometimes, however, when words of this kind are particularly emphat- 
ical, this rule may be disregarded; as in the following sentence, and 
others like :t. in which they present an antithesis : 
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•* In their prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me ; in their adyer- 
ftity, always." 

But when these inferior parts of speech are introduced as cuoomstan- 
ces, or as qualifications of more important words, they should always be 
disposed of in the least conspicuous parts of the period. Thus, it is much 
better to say, 

** Avarice is a crime of which wise men are often guilty," than to say, 
'* Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty oi«" 

This latter form is a phraseology, which all correct writers shun. 
Lastly, it may be observed, that any phrase which expresses a circum 
stance only, cannot, without great inelegance, conclude a sentence. 

The sixth and last rule concerning the strength of a sentence is this . 
In the membei'S of it, where two things are compared or contrasted ; 
where either resemblance or opposition is to be expressed ; some resem- 
blance in the language and construction ought to be observed. 

The following passage beautiftdly exempufies this rule : 

" Homer was the greater genius : Virgil the better artist ; in the one we 
admire the man, in liie other the vrtxk. Homer hurries as with a com 
manding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion ; Vir^l bestows with a careful magnifi- 
cence. Homer, like the Kile, pours out nis riches with a sudden overflow ; 
Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a constant stream. When we look up 
on their machines^ Homer seems like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking 
Olympus, scattering lightnings, and firing the heavens. Virgil, like the 
same power in his benevolence, counselling with the gods, laying plans for 
empires, and ordering his whole creation." 

Periods thus constructed, when introduced with propriety and not too 
frequently repeated, have a sensible beauty. But ii such a construction 
be aimed at in every sentence, it betrays into a disagreeable uniformity, 
and produces a regular jingle in the period, which tires the ears and 
plainly discovers affectation. 



xxxn. 

OF THE HABMONY OF A SENTENCE. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet it must not 
be disregarded! Pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, lose 
much by being communicated to the mind by harsh and dis- 
agreeable sounds. For this reason, a sentence, besides the 
qualities already enumerated, under the heads of Clearness, 
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Unity, and Strength, should likewise, if possible, express the. 
quality of Harmony. 

The rales of harmony relate to the choice of words \ their antmge 
ment, the order and disposition of the members, and the cadence or close 
of sentences. 

If we would speak forcibly and effectually, we must avoid the upe of 
such words, — 1. As are composed of words already compounded, the 
seyeral parts of which are not easily, and therefore not closely united ; as, 
unsuccessfidnesSj wrongheadedness, tenderhtartednesi. 2. Such as have the 
syllables which immediately follow the accented syllable crowded with 
consonants that do not easily coalesce *, as, questumUsa, chroniclers, convent- 
iclers. 3. Such as have too many syllables foUbwing the accented syl- 
lable ; as, primarily^ cwrtorUy, nanmaruy, peremptorinen. 4. Such as have 
a short or unaccented syllable repeated, or followed by another short or 
unaccented syllable very much resembling it; as, Acwy, n2Z%, lowlUy, 
farriery. 

But let the words themselves be ever so well chosen, and well sounding, 
yet, if they be ill disposed, the melody of the sentence is utteriy lost, or 
greatly impaired. 

Though attention to the words and manbers, and the close 
of sentences, must not be neglected, j^, in no instance should 
persf)icuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed 
to sound. All unmeaning words, introduced merely to round 
the period, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes in writ- 
ing. They are childish and trivial ornaments, by which a 
sentence always loses more in point of weight than it can 
gain by such additions to its sound. 

The members of a sentence should not be too long, nor disproportion- 
ate to each other. When they have a regular and proportional division 
they are much easier to the voice, are more clearly understood, and better 
remembered, than when this rule is not regarded ; for whatever tires the 
voice and offends the ear is apt to mar the strength of the expression, 
and to degrade the sense of the author. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care should be taken 
that it be not abrupt nor unpleasant The following examples will be 
sufficient to show the propriety of some attention to tb^ part of die rule. 



are 



Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good temper and prudence, 
prosperous m general." It would be better thus : "virtue, diligence, 

and industry, joined with good temper and prudence, have ever been found 

the surest road to prosperity." 

An author, speaking of the Trinity, expresses himself thus : 

" It is a mystery which we firmly believe the txttth of, and humbly adore 
the dspth of." How much better would it have been with this transposi 
tion : " It is a mystery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the oepth 
of which we humbly adore." 
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In the harmony of periods two things are to be considered. !Firs^ 
agreeable sound or modulation in general, without any particalar expres- 
sion. Next, the sound so ordered, as to become expressive of the sense. 
The first is the more common ; the second the superior beauty. 

The beauty of musical construction depends upon the choice and ar- 
rangement of words. Those words are most pleasing to the ear, which 
are composed of smoolli and liquid sounds, in which there is a proper 
intermixture of vowels and consonants, without too many harsh oonso 
nants, or too many open vowels in succession. Long words are generally 
more pleasing to the ear than monosyllables ; and those are the most 
musical, whicm are not wholly composed of long or short syllables, but 
of an intermixture of them ; such as, deUght^ amuae^ velocity j cderiiy^ beauH- 
fuly impetuosity. If the words, however, which compose a sentence, bo 
ever so well d^osen and harmonions ; yet if they be unskilfully arranged, 
its music is entirely lost 

There are two things on which the music of a sentence 
principally depends ; these are, the proper distribution of the 
several members of it, and the close or cadence of the whole. 

First, the distribution of the several members should be carefully re- 
garded. Whatever is easy to the organs of speech, is always grateful to 
the ear. While a period advances, the termination of each member forms 
a pause in the pronunciation ; and these pauses should be so distributed, 
as to bear a certain musical proportion to each other. 

The next thing which demands attention, is the close or cadence of the 
period. The only important rule, which can here be given, is this, when 
we ami at dignity or elevation, the sound should increase to the last ; the 
longest members of the period, and the fullest and most sonorous words, 
should be reserved for the conclusion. 

It may be remarked, that little words iu the conclusion of a sentence 
are as injurious to melody, as they are inconsistent with strength of ex 
pression. A musical dose in our language seems in general to require 
either the last syllable, or the last but one, to be a long syllable. Words 
which consist chiefly of short syllables ; as, contrary ^ particular j retrospect, 
seldom terminate a sentence harmoniously, imless a previous run of long 
syllables have r^dered them pleasing to the ear. 

Sentences constructed in the same manner, with tJie pauses at equal 
intervals, should never sncceed each other. Short sentences must bo 
blended with long and gweUing ones, to render discourse sprightly as well 
as magnificent. 

There is, however, a species of harmony of a higher kind 
than mere agreeablenoss to the ear ; and that occurs when 
the sound is adapted to the sense. Of this there are two de- 
grees. First the current of sound suited to the tenor of a 
discourse. Next, a peculiar resemblance effected between 
some object, and the sounds employe/d in describmg it. [^See 
Onomatopceiu,~\ 
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The sounds of words may be employed for representing three dasses 
)f objects ; first, other sounds ; secondly, motions ; and thnrdly, the emo- 
tions and passions of the mind. 

In most langnages, the names of many particolar sonnds are so formed 
as to bear some resemblance to the sounds whidi they signify. Instances 
of this kind will be found under the title of Onomatopoeia, on page 104. 
The following extracts from Milton's Paradise Lost present examples of 
similar words, united in sentences so happily arranged, that the sound 
seems almost an echo to the sense. The first represents ^e opening of 
tiie gates of Hell: 

** On a sudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil, and jarring sounds 
The infernal doors, ana on their hmges grate 
Harsh thunder." 

The second represents the opening of the gates of Heayen 

" Heaven opens wide 
Her ever-durlng gates, harmonious soimd 
On golden hinges tmning." 

The sound of words, in the second place, is frequentiy employed to 
imitate motion. 

Long syllables naturally excite an idea of slow motion ; and a succes- 
sion of short syllables give^ the impression of quick motion. Instances of 
both tiiese wiU be found under the titie of Onomatopoeia, to which refer- 
ence has just been made. 

The third set of objects, which the sound of words is capable of repre- 
senting, consists of emotions and passions of the mind. Thus, when 
pleasure, joy, and agreeable objects, are desd^bed, the language should 
run in smooth, liquid and flowing words. The following extract presents a 
good example : 

" But how altered was its sprightlier tone 
When Cheerfulness, a n3rmph of healthiest hue ; 
Her bow across her shoulder flung ; 
Her buskins g«mmed with morning dew. 
Blew an inspuing air that daJe and thicket rang ! 
The hunter's caU, to Fawn and Dryad known. 
The oak crowned sisters, and their chaste-eyed Queen, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen 
Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear. 
And Sport leaped up and seized his beechen spear.'* 

Melancholy and gloomy subjects are naturally connected with slow 
neasure and long words. Thus : 

'* In those deep solitudes and awful cells 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells,*' &c 
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Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole. * 

£hcercises, 
Fhe student may correct the following sentences : 

Want -of Unity. 

The successor of Henry the l^cond was his son Francis the Second, the 
trst husband of Mary, afterwards Queen of Scots, who died after a reign 
of one year, and was succeeded by his brother Charles the Ninth, then a 
boy onl^ ten years old, who had for his guardian Catharine de Medids, 
an ambitious and imprinciplcd woman. 

Want of Purity, 

The gardens were void of simplicity and elegance, and exhibited much 
that was glaring and bizarre. 

Want of Propriety, 

He was very dexterous in smelling out the views and designs of others, 
^e pretenders to polish and refine the English language have chiefly 
multiphed abuses and absurdities. 

Want of Precision, 

There can be no regularity or order in the life and conduct of that 
man who does not give and allot a due share of his time to retirement 
and reflection. 

Want of Clearness. 

There is a cavern in the island of Hoonga which can only be entered 
by diving into the sea. 

Want of Strength. 

The combatants encountered each other with snch rage, that, being 
ca^ only to assail, and thoughdess of making any defence, they both 
feU dead upon the field together. 

Want of Harmomy, 

By the means of society, our wants come to be supplied, and our lives 
are rendered comfortable, as well as our capacities enlarged, and our vir 
toous affections called forth into their proper exercise, t 



* The teacher or student who wishes for exercises under the heads of 
Clearness, Unity, Strengtii, and Harmony, will find a good collecticn of 
them in Murray's Exercises, an appendage to his large Grammar ; or an 
abridgement or them in Parker and Fox*8 grammar, Part 3d in the ap 
pend&. 

t The student who wishes a larger collection of exercises under the heads 
abovementioned, will find them in Parker and Fox's Grammar. Part 3d. 
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XXXIII. 

SOUm) ADAPTED TO THE SENSE. 

" *TIs not enough no harshness gives offence. 
The sound must seem an echo of the sense. ** 

ONOMATOPCEIA. 

Onomatopoeia, or Onomatopy, consists in the formation of 
words in such a manner that the sound shall imitate the sense. 
Thus the words buzz, cracJde, crashy flow, ratUey roar, kuSy 
whistle, are evidently formed to imitate the sounds themselves. 
Sometimes the word expressing an object is formed to imitate 
the sound produced by that object ; as, wave, cuckoo, whip* 
poonffill, whisper, htun. 

It is esteemed a great beauty in writing when the words selected foi 
the expression of an idea, convey, by their sound, seme resem^olance to 
the subject which they express, as in the following lines : 

The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the door. * 

Of a similar character, and nearly of equal merit, are those sentences 
or expressions which in any respect imitate or represent the sense which 
they are employed to express. Thus Gray, in his Elegy, beautifully ex- 
presses the reluctant feeling to which he alludes in tlxe J^t yeise of the 
following stanza : 

" For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheenol 4^y, 
Nor cast one longing ^ lingering look behind! *' 

And Pope, in his "Essays on Criticism," in a manner, fliough different, 
yet scarcely less expressive, gives a verbal representation of his idea, by 
the selection of his terms, in the following lines : 

" These, equal syllables alone require, 
Though oft the ear the open vowels tire, 



* These lines will not fail to recall to the memory of the classical sfu 
dent those peculiarly graphic lines of Virgil, in one of which he describe* 
the galloping of a horse : 

^ Quadmpedante puta*em sonitu quatit ungula campnm.'^ 

and in another the appearance of a hideous monster : 

" Monstmm horrendum in foima ingcns cui lumen ademi>tuia.." 
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While expletives their feeble aid do joit^ 
And ten tow loords oft creep in one duU line" 

^ A needless Alexandrine ends the song, ' 

Tk<xt, Uke a wotmded snaJce^ drags its slow length along," 

" Soft is the strain, when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in STnootJier numbers jfiowSj 
Bnt when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The lioarse^ rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labors, and the words move slow. 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'er the unbending com, and skims along the mam." 

As an exercise in Onomatopeeia, the student may select such words 
as he can recall in which the sound bears a resemblance to the significa- 
tion. ^ 
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DEFINITION, AND DISTINCTION OR DIFFERENCE. 

The object of this exercise is to accustom the student to ac- 
quire clear ideas of things, and to perceive distinctions and 
differences wherever they exist. Clear ideas of a subject 
must be acquired before any thing can be correctly said or 
written upon it. 

A definition, as described by logicians, consists of two parts, which they 
call the genus and the difference. The genus is the name of the class to 
which the object belongs. The difference is the property or properties 
by which the individual thing to be defined is distinguislied from other 
individuals of the sam,e class. Thus, if a definition is required of the 
. word jMsfc, we may commence by saying, " Justice is that virtue which 
induces us to give every one his due.** Here, virtue is the class to which 
the object belongs ; but this part of the definition may be applied to hon- 
esiyy another quality of the same class, as well as to justice ; for " Honesty 
is also a virtue which induces us to give every one nis due." Something 
more, therefore, must be added to our definition, by which justice may be 
distanguished from honesty, and this something more, in whatever form it 
may be presented, will be the difference which excludes honesty from tho 
8ame*definition. 
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Mxample* 

JUSTICE. 

Justice is that virtue which induces us to give to every one 
Ids due. It requires us not only to render every article of 
property to its right owner, but also to esteem eveiy one ac - 
cording to his merit, giving credit for talents and virtues 
wherever they may be possessed, and withholding our appro- 
bation from every fault, how great soever the temptation that 
leads to it. 

^ It will easily be seen from this definition in what the difference lies, 
which excludes honesty from the definition. Honesty, it is true, requires 
that we should render to every one his due. But honesty does not neces- 
sarily imply the esteeming of every one according to his merit, giving 
credit for talents and virtues, * &c 

A definition should generally be an analysisis of the thing 
defined, that is, it shoiud comprise an enumeration of its prin- 
cipal qualities or attributes. 

Example 2d, 

A Swallotff. 

1. A swallow is an animal. — This definition is not correct, because it 
will apply also to a horse, or a cow, or a dog, or a cat, as well as to a 
swallow. 

2. A swallow is a bird. — So also is an eagle, or a goose, and therefore 
this debnitiun is not sufficiently distinct 

3. A swallow is an animal which has two legs. — And so is a man, 
and therefore this definition is not suflScieutly exclusive. 

4. A swallow is an animal that has two legs, and wings. — And so is a 
b^2t ; and therefore this definition is faulty. 

5. A swallow is an animal, that has wings, feathers, and a hard, 
glossy bill, with short legs, a forked tail, and lar^e mouth, and ex- 
ceeding all other bird^ iji the untiring rapidity of its flight and evolutions. 
Its upper parts are steel blue, and 3ie lower parts of a light, chestnut • 
color. It seeks the society of man, and attaches its nest to £e rafters in 
bams. 

This definition contains the difference^ as well as the class, and may 
therefore be considered as sufficiently correct for our present purpose, t 



♦ See Syno7*ymes^ page 40. 

t See Paiker and B'ox's Grammar, Part III., No. 387. 
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ExcanpU dcL 

EtanaL 

The tenn tttmal is proper!^ applied to that only which always has ex- 
sted and always will exist It implies withovt beginmng and without end. 

This definition exdndes the application of the tenn denud from eyeiy 
Jiing that eyerhad a beginning, as well as from that which will eyer have 
an end. The circnmstance ot having no bwinnmg is the specific difference 
between the terms etcmed and infinite. Infinite, endless, unceasing, &C., 
imply only without end. 

Afler explaining the meaning, or giving the definition of 
the terms in this exercise, the stadent should be required to 
give an instance of the proper application of the word. 

Mxercises. 

Give a definition to the following words, and point out the distinction 
or difierence between them and other words, which in some respect 
resemble them. 

Temperance. To Transpose. Amplify. 

Equity. To Disregard. Composition. 

Synthesis. Excellence. History, 

iuialog^. Actiyity. Astrology. 

C<»nparison. To Disobey. Literature. 

Judgment Tautology. Science. 

Beasoning. Narration. Art 

Description. Outline. 

The distinction or difiference between two subjects may 
likewise be exhibited as in the following 

Grammar, rhetoric, and logic are kindred branches of 
science, but each has its separate department and specific ob- 
jects. Rhetoric teaches how to express an idea in proper 
words ; grammar directs the arrangement and inflections of 
the words; logic relates to the truth or correctness of the 
idea to be expressed. Grammar addresses itself to the un- 
derstanding ; rhetoric, to the imagination-; logic, to the judg- 
ment. Rhetoric selects the materials; grammar combines 
them into sentences ; logic shows the agreement, or disagree- 
ment, of the sentences with one. another. A sentence may 
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be grammaticallj correct, but rhetoricallj incorrect) as in the 
following extract : 

<< To take arms against a sea of troubles, and, hj opposing^ 
end them." 

Here every word is grammatically correct ; but to repre- 
sent a man clad in armor Xo fight water, is a mixed metaphor, 
violating one of the fundameiSal principles of rhetoric. So, 
also, a sentence may be both gramma,tically and rhetorically 
faultless, while it violates logical principles, llms, ^^ All men 
are bipeds, and, as birds are also bipeds, birds are to be con- 
sidered as men." 

Mxerdses. 

The student may show the distinction between thefoUoimng toords : 

Quack and charlatan. 

Projector, speculator, and economist 

Bo(^wonns and syllable hunters. 

Cant, prosing, puritanical. 

The word hbercd, as applied to politicians, theologians, and philoso- 
phera *, 1st, when assumed by themselves ; 2dly, when applied to ^em by 
their adversaries. 

The different senses in which the word independence is 
used, as applied- to nations and individuals, to a man^ charac- 
ter, opinions, and circumstances, is explained in the following 

Example. 

When w0 speak of a nation's independence, we mean, that it 
is not connected with any other nation, so as to be obliged to 
receive laws or magistrates from it, to pay a revenue into its 
treasury, or in any way to submit to its dictates. When we 
see a nation whose laws are framed by its own magistrates, 
whether elective or hereditary, without regard to the pleasure 
of any other nation ; where the taxes are levied for the sup- 
port of its own interest, and for the madntenance of its own 
magistrates; where.it is not necessary that the consent of 
another should be obtained, before it is at liberty to make 
war upon a fore%n state, or to enter into alliaqoe with any 
foreign power that they please, — to that nation eustom gives 
the epithet " independent." 

Nor does the submission of a people to the will of a despot 
oontradict its claim to be ccH^sidered an independent nation* 
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The subjects are, indeed, dependent upon the caprice of a 
tyrant, and he has absolute power over their lives, property, 
and political interest ; but this internal slavery does not ex- 
clude them from being considered independent as a nation, 
and from taking a part, as such, in the disputes of other gov- 
ernments, provided that their own master is not also subject 
to some fbreign power. A subject province becomes inde- 
pendent, when, finding itself strong enough for its purpose, it 
throws off the yoke of the nding power, and declares ^ itself 
firee ; and it is recognized as such by other nations, if it sue* 
ceeds in establishing its claim, either by^a^ns, or die consent 
of the government to which it was subject. 

A man is said to be independent in his character, when he 
does not permit the opinion of the world to influence his ac- 
tions. He is independent in his opinions, when he maintains 
them in spite of ridicule, or the ideas of the rest of the com- 
munity. J£ he conducts himself according to these opinions, 
carries into action his ideas of right and wrong, though they 
be contrary to what every one else thinks, he is independent 
in character. A man may he so subservient to another, that 
he will disguise his own opinions, and uphold those of the 
other. For some benefit conferred, or from the expectation 
of some advantage, he will stoop to flatter the notions of his 
patron, pretend to guide all his actions according to those 
ideas, and even regulate his* conduct by rules which he knows 
to be wrong ; and merely for the sake of being permitted to 
expect a slight favor. Such a man has no claim to indepen- 
dence of character or opinions. 

When a person does not rely on the profits of his business 
for subsistence, but has laid up or received as an inheritance 
a sum of money, the income of which is sufficient for his 
maintenance, he is considered independent in his circum- 
stances. / 

Independence is, in most cases, an excellent quality and 
state ; but when a man's independence of character leads him 
to abuse', and refuse to conform to, the customs of his country, 
because he perceives in them something absurd, it makes him 
appear ridiculous. 

10 
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XXXV. 

ANALOGY. 

Analogy, as defined by Johnson, is a resemblance between 
two things with regard to some drcumstances or effects. 

Webster defines it thus : An agreement or likeness between 
things in some circumstances or effects, when the things are 
oliherwise entirely different Thus, learning is said to mUghtea 
the mind, that is, it is to the mind what light is to the eye, 
enabling it to discover what was hidden before.* 

Example, 

Youth and morning resemble each other in many particu- 
lars. Youth is the first part of life. Morning is the first 
part of the day. Youth is the time when preparation is to be 
made for the business of life. In the morning, arrangements 
are made for the employment of the day. In youth, our 
spirits are light, no cares perplex, no troubles annoy us. In 
the morning the prospect is fair, no clouds arise, no tempest 
threatens, no commotion among the elements impends. In 
youth we form plans which the •later periods of life cannot 
execute ; and the morning, likewise, is often productive of 
promises which neither noon nor evening can perform. 

From this example it will be seen that subjects which in 
reality have in themselves no actual resemblance, may be so 
contrasted as to present an appearance of resemblance in their 
effects. Many of the beauties of poetry arise from the poet's 
observing these similitudes, and expres^g them in appro- 
priate laaguage. Thus darkness and adversity, comfort and 
light, life and the ocean, evening and old age, misfortune and 
a storm, a clergyman and a shepherd, smiles and sunshine, 
tears and rain, a guilty conscience and a defenceless body, are 
subjects which in themselves have no actual similitude ; yet, 
when contrasted with their effects, points of resemblance will 

* When the thing to which the analogy is supposed happens to be nien- 
tioned, analogy has after it tiie prepositions to or with : when both the things 
are mentioned after analogy, the preposition between is used. — Johnson, 
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be readily seen, which show an obvious analogy. Thus, also, 
in the following extract the poet in addressing the sun shows 
an analogy between the evaporation of water, and the flight 
of a bird. 

" Thou lookest on the waters, and they glow 
And take them wings and mount aloft in air " &c. 

The skilful allusion to such analogies constitutes the highest 
art of the poet, as it forms also the most pleasing beauty of 
poetry. Indeed, without such allusions, poetry loses all of its 
charms, and verse degenerates into mere * sing-song.^ 

It will be a useful exercise for the student to prepare lists 
of subjects between which an analogy may be traced. 



XXXVI. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

A Figure, in the science of language, is a departure from 
the common forms of words, from the established rules of 
syntax, or from the use of words according to their literal 
signification. 

A departure from the common form of words is called a figure 
of etymology, or an etymological figure. \^See JEJUsion, S^c."] 

A depai'ture from the established rules of syntax is called a 
syntactical figure. [^See Miallage, Hyperhaton, Pleonasm, S^cJ] 

A departure from the use of words in their literal significa- 
tion is called a figure of rhetoric, or a rhetorical figure. [^See 
Trope, Metaphor."] 

Figurative language properly includes all of these different 
kinds of figures; but the term is sometimes restricted to 
rhetorical figures.* 

* HoImes^s " Rhetoric " enumerates a list of two hundred and fifty figures 
connected with the subjects of Logic, Rhetoric, and Grammar. TTie work 
is remarkable for its quaintness, and possesses some merit as a vocabulary. 
His cautions with regard to the use of figures are so characteristic^ that they 
may afford some amusement, if not edincation to the student. The follow 
ing is his language with regard to Tropes and Figures : 

" The faults of Tropes are nine : 

*^ 1 2 3 4 6 

" Of tropes perplext, harsh, frequent, swoU'n, fetched far, 

6 7 8 9 

111 representing, forced, low, lewd, beware.'* 
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Many words that are used in common discourse have two significationa 
or rather significatioiis of two different kinds ; namely, a literal and a 
fignrative signification. 

A word is said to be nsed literally or to have its literal significatioa 
when it is nsed in a manner, which is authorized by the genend consent 
of those who speak and write with correctness the langnage in which it is 
found. 

A word is nsed fignradyely, when though it retains its nsnal significa- 
tion it is applied in a manner different from its common application. 
Thus when we speak of the head of an animal^ we use the word head in its 
literal signification as implying that part of the body whidi contains the 
eyes, nose, month, ears, &c. But when we speak (» the head of a class, 
or of a division of an army, or any thing without life, we recall to mind 
the analogy or resemblance between two objects, separately considering 
the highest or most prominent part of each, and apply the name of that 
part m the one, to the similar part in the other. In this manner the 
word is turned from its literal meaning to a figuratiye signification, and 
this turning of the word receives the rhetorical name of a trope ; a deriva- 
tion from a Greek word, which signifies a turning. So also, " The dawn^ 
})roperly means the earliest part of the morning, or of the day ; and " twi- 
ight ^ expresses the dose ox latter part of day. But, by a rhetorical figure, 
these woi^ are used to express the earliest and latest parts of other sub- 
lects. Thus, " the dawn of bliss," expressesAhe commencement of hap- 
piness or bliss : and, " the twilight of our woes" is used to signify the 
close or termination of sorrow. ** The moniing of our joy," implies the 
earliest period of our enjoyment " The eve of his departure, implies 
me latest point of time, previous to his departure. 

The use of figures, or of figurative language, is, — 

1. They render the language copious. 

2. The richness of language is tnereby increased. 

3. They increase the power and expressiveness of language. 

4. They impart animation to style.^ 

There is another class of figures styled metaphors, which so 
nearly resemble tropes, that fiie difference cannot always be 
easUy described. 

The literal meanine of the word metaphor is a transferring from one 
subject to another. As used in rhetoric, it implies a transferring of the 



** And the faults of figures are six : 

12 S 

*' Figures unnatural, senseless, too fine spun, 
4 6 6 

Over adorned, affected, copious, shun.* (!!!) 

" Rhetoric made Easy, by John Holmes, London, 1755." 

* The student who would see a beautiful illustration of this subject, is 
referred to Newman's Uhetoric, cliap. 3d. 
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application of a word, in its literal meaning, from one object, or class of 
objects, to another, founded upon some similarity, analogy, or resem- 
blance.* 

A metaphor is a simile or comparison expressed in ono 
word. Thus: The soldiers were lions in the combat: The 
soldiers fought like lions* [^See Comparison,'] 

A trope is the mere change, or turning, of a word from its original sig- 
nification. Hence, if the word be changed, the figure is destroyed. Thus, 
when we say. The clouds ^rc^c// rain, we have a trope in the word JbretelL 
If the sentence be read, The clouds foreshow rain, the figure disappears. 

The following examples will clearly illustrate the difference 
between plain and figurative language : 

JSxamples. 

Figurative, She had been the pupil of the viUage pastor, 
the favorite lamb of his little flock. 

Plain. She had been the pupil of the village clergyman^ 
the favorite chHd of his small congregation. 

Figurative, ManJ thou pendulum between a smile and 
tear. 

Plain. Man ! thou who art always placed between happi- 
ness and misery, but never wholly enjoying the one, nor to- 
tally afflicted with the other. 

Figurative. He found the tide of wealth flowing merely iii 
the channels of traffic ; he has diverted from it invigorating 
rills to refresh the garden of literature. 

Plain. He saw that men of wealth were employing their 
riches only in the business of commerce. He set the example 
of appropriating a portion of wealth to the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge. 

Figurative. A stone, perhaps, may tell some wanderer 
where we lie, when we came here, and when we went away ; 
but even that will soon refuse to bear us record: Time's 
effacing fingers will be busy on its surface, and at length wear 
it smooth. 

Plain. A stone, perhaps, may be erected over our graves, 
with an inscription bearing the date of our birth, and the day 



* " Metaphore is an alteration of a worde, from the proper and naturall 
meaning to tiiat which is not proper, and yet agreeth thereunto by some 
likenesse that appeareth to be into it." — Wusmi — The Arte of BJietorique, 
p. 175. 

10* 
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of our death ; but even that will not last long. In the course 
of time the stone will be mutilated or broken, and the inscrip- 
tion be entirely destroyed. 

It will readily be -seen from these examples that analogy is 
the foundation of a large proportion of figurative language. 
Thus in the first example, '^ She had been the pupil of the 
village pastor, the favorite lamb of his little flock," the analogy 
lies between a clergyman and a shepherd ; a congregation and 
a flock of sheep, the little ones of the congregation and the 
young lambs of the flock. 

It will be found a very useful exercise for the student fo 
trace out the analogies thus presented by figurative language. 
The following extracts are selected, in which he may point 
out the subjects between which the analogy is directly or in- 
directly implied. Such an exercise will open his eyes to the 
beauties of poetry, and prepare him for the imitation of those 
beauties. Perhaps it will be better that this should be an oral 
exercise. 

Mxtracts. 

The meek-eyed morn appears, mother of dews, 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloflt its arched and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity ! 

Youth is not rich in time; it may be poor; 

Part with it, as with money, sparing; pay 

No moment but in purchase of its worth ; 

And what its worth — ask death-beds j they can tell. 



Enter this wild wood. 



And view the haunts of nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze, 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart. 

Throngs of insects in the glade 
Try their thin wings, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in, and sheds a blessing on the scene. 

The breath of night 's destructive to the hue 
Of every flower that blows. 
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So saying, her rash hand in evil hour- 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate. 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost. 

The voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me from tlie ground. 

Thou 'rt purpling now, O Sun, the vines of Canaan, 
And crowning with rich light the cedar tops of Lebanon. 

The tempests of fortune. 

The last steps of day. 
The storms of adversity. 

My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick with every day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 

The superb lotus was holding up his cup to the sun. as if for a full 
draught of his light. 

Life is a sea as fathomless, 
As wide, as terrible, and yet sometimes 
As calm and beautiful. The light of heaven 
Smiles on it, and 'tis decked with every hue 
Of glory and of joy. Anon, dark clouds 
Axise, contending winds of fate go forth. 
And Hope sits weeping o'er a general wreck. 



XXXVIL 

TRANSLATION OF PLAIN INTO FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

The following Examples present instances of plain Ian- 
gui^e converted into figurative. This exercise will require 
a greater e£fort of iihagination than the last ; but the difficulty 
of the task must not prevent an attempt at its execution. 

J3xamples»* 

Plain, It was evening, and the sun slowly went down. 
Figurative, T was eve : — upon his chariot throne 

The sun sank lingering in the west. 
Plain, Showery April. 
Pigurative, Tear-dropping April. 

* For an example showing the difference in the vivacity of style in plain 
and figurative language, sec note on pages US and 119. 
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Plain, The winds made the large trees bend. 

Figurative. The giant trees leaned back from the enoouo- 
tering breeze. 

Plain, The thunder is echoed from the tops of the moun- 
tains. 

Figurative. From peak to peak leaps the live thunder. 

Plain, It is again morning, a bright, fair, and pleasant 
morning ; and the clouds have all passed away. 

Figurative. The mom is up again, the dewy mom, ' 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom. 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn. 

Plain, Oldest of Lakes. 

Figurative, Father of Lakes. 

Plain. Yonder comes the bright sun, enlightening the East. 

Figurative, Put yonder comes the powerful King of day, 
Rejoicing in the east. 

Plain, The light dew — the unpleasant storms. 

Figurative. The light-footed dews : — the surly stgrms. 

Plain. The earth is covered with snow, or 
The snow covers the earth. 

Figurative. The earth lies buried in a shroud of snow. 

Plain. Much rain has fallen from the clouds to-day. 

Figurative, The clouds have dropped their garnered fulness 
down. 

Plain. The fair morning makes the eastern skies look bright. 

Figurative. The fair morning gilds the eastern skies. 

Plain, Some solitary column stands alone, while the others 
have been thrown down. 

Figurative, Some solitary column mourns above its pros- 
trate brethren. 

Plain, 1£ pleasant looks will not soothe your displeasure, 
I shall never attempt it with tears. 

Figurative^ If sunshine will not dissolve thy snow, 
I shall never attempt it with rain. 

Plain, The love that is caused by excitement is soon de- 
stroyed by affliction. 

Figurative, The love that is ordered to bathe in wine, 
Would be sure to take cold in tears. 

Plain, Authors of modern date write for money, not for 
fame. 

Figurative, 'T is but to snip his locks they Cmodern authors) 
follow the golden-haired 'Apollo. 
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The conversion of plain into figurative language requires 
^e exercise of considerable thought, and quickness of percep- 
tion in tracing analogies. It is recommended to the student 
before he attempts an exercise of this kind, to read with at- 
tention portions of the works of some distinguished poet, with 
special reference to the figures he employs. Let him analyze 
the expressions, and point out what portions are figurative, in 
what the figure consists, and on what analogy the figure is 
founded. An exercise of this kind will bring the mind into 
vigorous action, and like all exercises having that tendenc}', 
cannot fail to be highly beneficial. 



XXXVIII. 

BULES OF METAPHORS. 

The following are the rules laid down by Dr. Blair, m 
relation to metaphors : 

First. They must be suited to the nature of the subject ; neither too 
numerous, nor too gay, nor too elevated for it. Wo must neither attempt 
to force the subject, by the use of them, into a degree of elevation not 
congruous to it; nor, on the contrair, suffer it to fall below its proper 
dignity. Some metaphors would be beautifnl in poetir, which would be 
unnatural in prose *, some are graceful in orations, which would be highly 
improper ia historical composition. Figures are the dress of sentiment ; 
they should, consequently, be adapted to the ideas which they are intended 
to adorn. 

The second rule respects the choice of objects whence metaphors are to 
be drawn. The field for figurative language is very wide. All nature 
opens her stores, and allows us to collect them without restraint But 
we must beware of using such allusions as raise in the mind mean, low, 
or dirty ideas. To render a metaphor perfect, it must entertain as well 
as enUg^n. The most pleasing metaphors are derived from the fre- 
quent occurrences of art and nature, or from the civil transactions and 
customs of mankind. 

In the fAirrf place, a metaphor should be founded on a resemblance, or 
analogy, which is clear and striking, not far fetched, nor difficult to be 
disooverad. Harsh or forced metaphors are always displeasing, because 
they perplex the reader, and, instead of illustrating the thought, they ren- 
der it intricate and confused. 

In the fowrth place, we must never jumble metaphorical and plain lan- 
guage together ; that is, never construct a period, so that part of it must 
be understood metaphorically, part literally. 

In the Jifth place, take care not to make two different metaphors meet 
on the same ooject This, which is called mixed metaphor, is one of the 
greatest abuses of the figure. Shakspcare's expression, for example. 
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*' To take amu i^pftinst a tea of troubles " makes a most umatoral medley, 
and entirely conroands the imagination.* 

In examming the propriety of metaphors, it is a good role to form a 
pictare of them, and to consider how ^e parts agree, and what kind <^ 
figure the whole presents, when delineated with a pencil 

Metaphors, in the tiocth place, should not be crowded together on Uie 
same object. Though each of them be distinct, yet if they be heaped on 
one another, they produce confusion. 

The lagt rule oonceming metaphors is, they should not be too far pur- 
sued. For, when the resemblance, which is the foundation of the figure, 
is loi^ dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circumstances, an aile- 
gory is produced, instead of a metaphor ; the reader is wearied, and the 
discourse becomes obscured. This is termed, straining a metaphor. 



XXXIX. 



PROSOPOPOEIA, OR PERSONIFICATION. 

The literal meaning of prosopopoeia is, the change of things to 
persons, A fondness for life and animated beings, in prefer- 
ence to inanimate objects, is one of the first principles of lite- 
rary taste. That figure, therefore, by which life and actioit 
are attributed to inanimate objects, is one of frequent occur- 
rence among the best writers of prose and of poetiy. To po- 
etical writers, especially, it is of the greatest consequence, as 
constituting the very life and soul, as it were, of their num- 
bers. This will easily be seen by the following example : 

" The brilliant sun is rising in the east." 

How tame and spiritless is this line, compared with the manner in 
which the same idea is expressed by the poet, thus : 

"But yonder comes the powerful King of Day, 
Rejoicing iil the east." t • 



* Mr. Steele, in liis " Prosodm RatwncUt^,'* has rescued the Bard of 
Atou from this inconsistent metaphor, by the suggestion, that it was 
originally written, " To take arms against assail of troubles." 

f This extract, from Thomson's Seasons, operates as a temptatioD, that 
cannot be resisted, to present another from the same page, which, as a pic 
ture, remarkable alike for beauty of colorinjj, dignity of appearance, and 
sublimity of conception, is scarcely equalled in any other langnsge. That 
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There are three different degrees of this figure, says Dr. 
Blair, which it is requisite to distinguish in order to determine 
the propriety of its use. 

The first is, when somt of the properties of living creatures are as- 
cribed to inanimate objects ; the second, when these inanimate objects are 
described as acting like such as'have life; and the third, when they are ex- 
hibited as speaking to ns, or as listening. 

The first and lowest degree of this figure, which consists in ascribing to 
inanimate objects some of the qualities of living creatures, raises the style so 
little, that the humblest discourse admits it without any force. Thus, a 
raging storm, a deceitful disease, a cruel disaster — are fiuniliar expres- 
sions. This, indeed, is so obscure a degree of personification, that it 
might, perhaps, be properly classed with simple metaphors, which almost 
escape our observation. 

The second degree of this figure is, when we represent inanimate objects 
as acting like those that have life. Here we rise a step higher, and the 
personification becomes sensible. According to the nature of the action 
which we ascribe to those inanimate objects, and to the particularity with 
which we describe it, is the strength of the figure. When pursued to a con- 
siderable length, it belongs only to studied harangues ; when slightly 
touched, it may be admitted into less elevated compositions. 



the student may duly appreciate the skill of the poet, and the magnificonoe 
of the design, it is first presented in plain language : 

" Every thing that grows depends on the light and heat of the sun, as It 
is passing along the ecliptic. All mankind depend upon it for their daily 
snosistence. The seasons, the hours, the wind and the rain, the dew and 
the storm, influenced as they are by tlie sun, are instrumental in producing 
herbs, fruits, and flowers, during the whole year." 

From such a tame and lifeless recital, the poet has formed the following 
magnificent picture, which he holds up to the sun, under the name (see 
Onomatopoeia) of " Parent of Seasons : " 

" The vegetable world is also thine 
Parent of Seasons I who the pomp precede, 
That waits thy throne, as through thy vast domain, 
Annual, along the bright ecliptic road, 
In world-rejoicing state, it moves sublime. 
Meantime the expecting nations, circled gay, 
With all the various tribes of foodful earth, 
implore thy bounty, or send grateful up 
A common hymn ; wliile, round thy beaming car, 
High seen, tlie Seasons lead, in sprightly dance 
Harmonious knit, the rosy-fingered Hours, 
The Zephyrs floating loose, the timely Bains, 
Of bloom ethereal, the light-footed Dews, 
And, softened into joy, the surly Storms. 
These, in successive turn, with lavish hand, 
Shower everv beauty, every fragrance shower, 
Herbs, flower?, and nnits ; till, kindling at thy touch, 
From land to land is flushed the venial year.** 
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Example, 

" The offended Law draws the sword from its scabbard, in rengeanoo 
against the murderer." 

Here the law is beautifully personified, as reaching forth its hand to 
give ns a sword for putting a murderer to death. 

In poetiy, personincatiotis of this kind are extremelj frequent, and are, 
indeed, the life and soul of it In the descriptions of a poet, who has a 
lively fancy, every thing is animated. Homer, the father of poetry, is fe- 
mark|ible for the use of this figure. War, peace, darts, rivers, every thing, 
in short, is alive in his writings. The same is true of Milton and Shak- 
speare.* 

The third and highest degree of this figure is when inanimate objects 
are represented, not only as feeling and acting, but as speaking to us ^ or 
listening when we address them. This is the boldest of all rhetorical figures \ 
it is the style of strong passion only, and thercfoiie should never be at- 
tempted, except when the mind is considerably heated and agitated. 

The following is an example of this kind : 

Must I leave thee, Paradise ? thas leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunts of gods ! where I had hoped to spend. 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both. 

It is to be remarked, with regard to this degree of personification, ^sf, 
that it should never be attempt^ unless when prompted by strong feel- 
ing, and should never be continued when the feeling begins to subside. 

Secondly. That an object that has not some dignity in itself, or which is 
incapable of making a proper figure in the elevation to which we raise it, 
should never be personified. Thus, to address the body of a friend is not 
at all unnatural ; but to address the several parts of the body, or the 
clothes which he wore, is not compatible with the dignity of grave 
composition. 

Examples of the three degrees of personification for the student to 
designate : 

With other ministrations, thou, oh Nature, 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child. 

Uncomforted and friendless solitude. 

Come, funeral flower ! thou shalt form my nosegay now. 



* No personification is more striking, or introduced on a more proper 
occasion, than the following of Milton, upon Eve's eating the forbidaen 
fruit : 

" So saying, her rash hand, in evil hour, 
" Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate ! 
" Earth felt the wound ; and nature, from her scat, 
" Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of woo, 
" That all was lost " 
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Sweet scented flower, who 't wont to bloom 
On January's front severe. 

The meek-eyed Mom appears, mother of dews. 

ToQDg Day pours in apBCe« 

And opens all the dawny prospect wide. 

Oh ! there is a charm, that momine^ has, 

That gives the brow of age a smaci of Vonth 

And makes the lip of youth breMhe pedrdmes exqniillib 

The breath of night 's destnictiye to the hue 
Of every flower uiat blows. 

No arm, in the day of the conflict eonld wound him, 
Though war launched his thunder in fury to kill. 

There is no nialfce in ihit bomSng coal ; 

The breath of heaven hath blown its spmt dut| 

And strowed rqtentant ashes on lus head. 

Pale Antnmn spreads o*er Um the leaves of iStae foreit, 
The fays of the wild duini the dirge of hi» rest, 
And thou, fitUe brook, still the sleeper deplorest. 
And moistenest the heath-bell that weeps on his breast 

No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure 'scape ; baok-wonn^ng calomn j 

The whitest virtue strikes. 

I have marked 
A thoinand blushing a^pfMsitioBS start 
Into her face ; a thcmsand innocent shames 
Idl angel -wbstmk&m bear almy theee Uiiahes. 

All delights are vain ; hot that most vaini 
WMch, wHh pain pnrehBeed, doth inherit 



Xet ftnie, that all hnnt after in thei^ Iive8| 
live registered upon onr broken tombs, 
And then grace us in the disjgracie of deatb; 
When, spite of oormojftmt devouring time, 
The endeavor of this present breath mav bay 
That honor, which shall 'bate his scythes keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity** 

^ Any volume of poetry will Annish exercises of this kind to the student, . 
rendorine it unnecessary to nmltiply them here. In petBonifying inanimate . 
objects, uiings remarkable for powen greatness, or suDllmity, are represented 
as males. Tnmgii beautiful, amiable, or prolific, or spoken of aa receivers 
and containers, axe represented wfimales. 

11 
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XL. 

SIMILE, OR COMPARISON.* 

A simile is the likening oi the subject, of which we speak, 
te another subject having some similaritj, in order to render 
the description more forcible and perspicuous. In a strict 
sense, it differs from comparison, in which the subject maj 
hare an obvious likeness, f But many rhetoricians consider 
the terms as synonymous, and in this light they are presented 
in this connexion. This figure is extremely frequent both in 
prose and poetry ; and it is often as necessary to the exhibi- 
tion of the thought, as it is ornamental to the language in 
which that thought is conveyed. 

In all comparisons there should be found something new 
or surprising, in order to please and illustrate. Consequent- 
ly they must never be instituted between things of the same 
species. J 



^ Eveiy simile is more or less a eomparison^ — bat every comparisoji is 
not a simile ; the latter compares thines only as far as they are alike ; but 
the former extends to those things which are different In this manner 
there may be a eoTn^arison between large things and small, although there 
cafi be no ^ood simtls. 

t The distinction between simile and comparison is, that the former has 
reference to the quality ; the latter to the mtantUy. Comparison is between 
more and less ; similitude is between ^<m and bad, *< Hannibal hung like 
a tempest on the declivities of the Alps " — is a likeness by simuttude, 
*^ The sublimity of the Scriptural prophets exceeds that of Homj^r^ as much 
as thunder is louder than a whisper '* — is a likeness by comparison. — J. 
Q. Adams, Lee. 9. 

X The simile, or comparison, may be considered as differing in fenli only 
from a Metaphor, the resemblance being stated in the comparison, which 
in the metaphor is only implied. Each may be founded on actual resem- 
blance or on analogy. Metaphors and comparisons founded on analogy are 
the more frequent and the more striking, because the more remote and un- 
like in themselves any two objects are. the more is the mind impressed and 
gratified by the perception of some point in which th^ agree. Intimately 
connected with Simile and Comparison is the EmSlem ; the literal mean- 
ing of which is, " some^ung inserted in the body o^ another ; " but the word 
is used to express " a pictu^, representing one thing to the eye, and another 
to the understanding:" or, a }>ainting, or representation, intended to hold 
forth some moral, or political instruction. Thus, a balance is an emblem 
o{ justice; a erottm is the emblem of royalty ; a sceptrcy of power or sove 
reignty. Any thing, which represents another thing in its predominant 
qualities, is also an emblem. Thus a looking ^ass, which shows spots, 
without ma^piifying them, is an emblem of a true friend, who will show ns 
our fauitt without exaggeration. A torch, reversed and expiring, with th« 
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All oomparisoDS, says Dr. Blair, maj be reduced under two 
heads, explaining, and embellishing. But embellishing com- 
parisons are those which most frequently occur. 

Kesemblance, it has been observed, is tlic foundation of this fi^oro, 
bat resemblance must not be taken in too strict a sense for actofd simili 
tude. Two objects may raise a train of concordant ideas in the mind, 
thone^h they resemble each other, strictly speaking, in nothing. For ex- 
ampte, to describe the natnre of soft and melancholy mosic, Ossian says : 

" The mnsic of Carryl, like the memory of joys that are past, was pleas 
ant and monmfal to the sooL" 

This is happy and delicate ; yet no kind of mnsic bears any actual 
resemblance to me memory of past joys. 

Comparisons should not be introduced on all occasions. As they are 
the language of imagination, rather than of passion, an author can 
hardly commit a greater fault, than in the midst of passion or strong 
feeling to introduce a simile. Even in poetry it should be employed with 
moderation ; but in prose much more so. 

The following rules are laid down bv Dr. Blair in the use of com- 
parisons: 

In thejirstf they must not be drawn from things which have too near and 
obvious a resemblance of the object with which they are compared ; for 
Ihe pleasure which we receive from the act of comparing arises from the 
discovery of likenesses among things of different species where we should 
not, at first sight expect, a resembLftnce. 

In the second place, as comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses 
too obvious, much less ought thoy to be founded, on those which are too 
faint and distant. These, instead of assisting, strain the fancy to compro 
hend them, and throw no lieht upon the subiect ^ . 

In the third place, the object from which a comparison is drawn ought 
never to be an unknown object, nor one of which few people can have a 
clear idea. Therefore similes founded on philosophical discoveries, or on 
any thing wilii which persons of a particular trade only, or a particular 
profession, are acquainted, produce not their proper effect. They should be 
drawn from those illustrious and noted objects, which most readers have 
either seen, or oaa strongly conceive. 

In the fourth place, in compositions of a serious or elevated kind, similes 
should not be drewn from low or mean objects. These degrade and vilify ; 
whereas simUes are generally intended to embellish and dignify. There- 
fore, excepit in burlesque writing, or where an object is meant to be de- 
graded, mean ideas cJliould never oe presented. 



motto, " My nourishment is my bane," is an emblem of the improper use 
we are too apt to make of things, when either by using them improperly, or 
too fVeely, we subvert the design for which they were at first Intezuied. 

** The oil thus feeds, thus quenches flame : 
% So love gives honor; — love gives shame." 

Quarles^ Book ofEmilema, 

Emblems are fireqnentiy the foundations of both Simile and Comparison. 
Analogy is tiie foundation of the three. 
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1. Wit and humor are like tibose volatile essences, which, 
being too delicate to bear the open air, evaporate almost a« 
soon as thej are exposed to it 

2. Like birds whose beaaties longoish, half ooneealed. 
Till mounted on the wing their glbssj plumes 
Expanded, shine with azure, green, and gold, 
How blessings brighten as the j take their flight ! 

3L And in the smoke the penn<«8 flew, 

As in the storm the white sea-mew. 

4. Then marked thej dashing broad and fiu* 
The broken billows of the war. 

And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upoo the wave* 

5. She never told her love. 

But let concealment, like a worm in the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek. She pined in timoglit, 
And witk a green and yelfow melancholy 
She sat, like Patience on a momumeiit, 
Smiling at Grief. 

«. Oh l^ght. 

And Storm and Duekness, je are wondrous strong^, 
Tet lovely in jour strength as is tbe 1^^ 
Of a dark eye in woman* 

7. This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 

Tom ocean's roar ; but thy soft murmuring 

Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved 

That I with stem ddig^ts should e'er have been so moved^ 

8. They are the native courtesies of a feeling mind, 
showing themselves amid stem virtues and masculine energies 
like gleams of light on points of rocks. 
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d* I seTOT tempted her with word loo ]ai|;es 
. Bat as a brother to a sister showed 
Bashful sinceritj and comelj love. 

10. Curses, like iphickeiis, always come home te roost. 

11. As no roads are so rough as those which hare just 
been mended, so no sinners are so intolerant as those that have 
just turned saints. 

12. True friendship is like sound health, the value of it 
is seldom known until it is lost. 



Let the student compare a man of i&t^;ritf with a loek; 
and show the ciroamstances of resemUanoe. 
Compare Life, with the Ocean. 
" Adversity, with a storm. 
^ Affluence, with a fountain. 
** the life of man with the leaves <m Hie tree. 
** Death with the falling of Oie leaf. 
** Youth, with Spring. 
<^ Manhood, with Summer* 
^ Old age, with Autumn. 
« Death, with Winter. 
^ The reflection of li|ht from the water, with the 

sparkling of the diamond. 
^ Wit and HunK>r with a volatile essence. 
^ The minds of the aged, with the tombs wtdch 

they are approaching. 
^ The style of two writers; one with a convex 

mirror, scattering the light,—- the other with 

the concave speoulom, coocenteaUng the rays 

to a focus. 
^ Departing blessings to the flight of birds. 



XLL 

ANTITHESIS. 

Antithesis is the counterpart of comparison, and is founded 
on the contrast or opposition of two objects* By oontrast* 

11* 
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objects opposed to each other appear in a stronger Hghty and 
their peculiar beauties or defects appear in bold relief. 

Antitheses, like comparisons, most be subjected to some rnles. The^ 
most take place between things of the same species. Snbstantires, attn 
bates, qiialities, faoilties of the same kind, must be set in opposition. To 
constitute an antithesis between a man and a lion, virtue and hanger, 
figure and color, would be to form a contrast where there is no opposi- 
tion. But to contrast one man with another, virtues with virtues, fig' 
nres with figures, is pertinent and proper, because in these cases there 
must be strucmg opposition. 

Antithesis nuikes the most brilliant appearance in the delineation oi 
characters, particularly in history. The historian, in the performance of 
this delicate part of his task .has a good opportunity for displaying his 
discernment and knowledge of human nature ; and of distinguishing mose 
nice shades by which virtaes and vices run into one another. B is b^y 
such colors only that a character can be strongly painted, and antithesis 
is necessary to denote those distinctions. 

Antithesis, also, by placing subjects in contrast, prompts the judge- 
ment ; and is therefore a very common figure in argumentative writing. 

Antithesis is also u'sed with great advantage in descriptions or repre- 
aentations of the power and extent of a quality, as follows : 

** I can command the lightnings, — and am dust." 

Again. In the description of the power of the steam-engine, a late 
writer says : " The trunk of an elephant, that can pick up a pin or rend 
an oak, is as nothing to it It can engrave a seal and crush masses of 
obdurate metal before it, -^ draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine 
as gossamer, and lift up a ship of war like a bauble in the air. It can 
embroider muslin and forge anchors, — cut steel into ribands, and impel 
loaded vessels against the fury of the vrinds and waves.'** 

Examples. 

1. Behold my servants shall eat, but ye shall be hungry ; 
behold my servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty ; behold 
my servants shall rejince^ but ye shall be ctshamed. 

2. Religion and Superstition, contrasted* 

Beligion is the offspring of Truth and Love, and the parent 
of Benevolence, Hope and Joy. Superstition is the child of 



* The author of Lacon very justly temarks : " To extirpate antithesis 
from liternture altogether, would be to destroy at one stix>ke about eight 
tenths of all the wit, ancient and modern, now existing in the world. H is 
a figure capable not only of the greatest wit, but sometimes of the greatest 
beuity, and sometimes of the greatest sublimity.'* 
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I>i8C0iiteiit, and her children are Fear and Sorrow. The 
former invites us to the moderate enjoyment of the world, 
and all its tranquil and rational pleasures. The latter teaches 
us -only that man was bom to mourn and to be wretched. 
The former invites us to the contemplation of the various 
beauties of the globe, which heaven has destined for the seat 
of the human race ; and proves to us that a world so exquis- 
itely framed could not be meant for the abode of miseiy and 
pain. The latter exhorts us to retire from the world, to fly 
from the enchantments of social delight, and to consecrate tlie 
hours to solitary lamentation. The former teaches us that to 
enjoy the blessings sent by our benevolent Creator is virtue 
and obedience. The latter informs us that every enjoyment 
is an offence to the Deity, who is to be worshipped only by 
the mortification of every sense of pleasure, and the everlasting 
exercise of sighs and tears. 

8. Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull. 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing, full. 

4. Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofV-times no ccmnection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which Wisdom builds. 
Till smoothed and squared, and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

5. An upright minister asks what recommends a man ; a 
corrupt minister asks who recommends him. 

6. When the million applaud, you ask what harm you 
have done ; when they censure you, what good. 

7. Contepiporanes appreciate the man rather than the 
merit ; but posterity will regard the merit rather than the man; 

8. Contrasted faults through all his manners reign, 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain, 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue, 
And e'en in penance planning sins anew. 
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The student may now write « list of sc^jeots in pairSy 
which can be presented in iintithe«s, and piese&t oqq or 
more of them accordingly. 



A parallel, considered as a oompositiott, is a kind of compar- 
ison made to exhibit the resemblance between two characters 
or writings, to show their conformity as it is continued throngh 
many particttlars, or in essential points. The parallel is 
sometimes diversified by antitheses, to show in a strong light 
th^ points of individual distinction. 

Example l#f. 

FAKALLEL BETWKBN POPS AJTI) DBTDSM. 

Pope profoflsed to hare learned lus poetry from I>]yd6n, wliom, when- 
ever an opportonitj was presented, he praised throngh his whole life 
wiUi nnyaried libenlity; and perhaps his character may reoeiye some 
fflnstration if he he compared with his master. 

Integri^ of anderstanaing, and nicety of discernment, were not allotted 
in a less proportion to Dryden than to Pope. The rectitude oi Dryden's 
mind was sufficiently shown by the dismission of his poetical prejudices, 
and the ngection of unnatural thoughts and rugged numbers. But Dry- 
den nerer desixed to apply all the judgment that he had. He wrote, and 
professed to write, merely for the people ; and when he pleased others he 
^nteoted himselC He spentno tune in strag^^ to rouse latent powers; 
he never attempted to make that better which was already g<K)d, nor 
often to mend what 'he must have known to be faulty. He wrote, as he 
tells us, with very little consideration; when occasion or necessity called 
upon mm, he poured out what the present moinept happened to supply 
and when once it had passed ihe press, ejected it from his mind ; for, 
when he had no pecuniary interest, he had no further solicitude. 

Pope was not oontent to satisfy ; he derired to excel, and tiierefore al- 
Wi^ endeavorod to/do his best i he did not oowt the candor, but dared 
the judgment of his reader, and, expecting no indulgence from othen, he 
showed none to himself. He examined lines and words with minute and 
punctilious observation, and retouched every part with indefatigable dili* 
gence,' till he had left nothing to be forgiven. For this reason he kept 
his pieces vevy long in his hands, while he considered and reconsidered 
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tliem. TlieoiUTpoaikisirhidi can be tnpposed to liare been written with 
esch r^aid to toe tiBtet as might hasten their pabliostion, were the two 
datlree S( Thirty-eieht ; of whidi Dodsley told me, tJuU they were hconght 
to him by the anuor, that they might be furiy copied. ^^Eveiyline,*' 
eaid he, " was then written twice over ; I gave him a dean tnuoscripti 
which he sent some time afterwards to me for the press, with every line 
written twice over a second time.'' 

His declaration, that his care for his worka ceased at their publication, 
was not strictly true. His parental attention never abandoned them, 
what he ftnmd amiss in the first edition, he nlently coivected in those 
that followed. He appears to have revised the Iliad, and freed it frcm 
some of its impeifections y and the Essay on CMtidsm received many im- 
provements after its first appearance. It wQl seldom be found tmit he 
altered without adding deamess, elegance, or vigor. Pope had peiluips 
the judgment of Dryden ; bat Bryden cerudnly wanted the diligence of 
Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allowed to Bryden, 
whose education was more scholastic, and who, before he became an au- 
thor, had been allowed more time for study, with better means of infor- 
mation. His mind has a larger range, and be eoUecti his images and 
illustrations ^rtmi a more extensive drcumftrenee of science. Bryden 
knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope in his local manners. 
Hie notions of Bryden were formed by comprehensive speculation, and 
those of Pope by minute attention. There is more digntt;y in the 
knowledge of Bryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. Poetiy was 
not the sole praise of e^er, for both exoeUed likewise in proee ; but Pope 
did not borrow his prose from his predecessor. Tlie i^e of Bryden is 
capricious and varied : that of Pope is caatjous and uniform. Bryden 
obeys the motions of his own mind. Pope constrains his mind to his own 
rules of composition. Bxyden is sometimes Tehement and ni|ad. Pope 
IS always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Bnrden's page is a natural field, 
rising into inequalities, and diversified by the varied exuberance of abun- 
dant vegetation; Pope's is a velvet hMm,i^ven by the scythe, and 
levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet; that quality without 
Which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert; that eneigy which col- 
lects, oombmes, amplifies, and animates; the superiorihr must, with some 
hesitation, be aHowed to Bryden. It is not to be inrened, that of this 
poetical vigor R>pe had <mly a Htfle, because Biydcn had mere; for 
every other writer, since Milton, must mrt ]^ace to Pope; and even of 
Bryden it must be said, that if he has m^ter paragraphs, he has not 
better poems. Bryden's performances were always hasty, either excited 
by some external occasion, or extorted by domcstie necessity ; he com- 
nosed without ccmsideration, and publidied without correction. What 
his mind could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was all that he 
sought, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him 
to condense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to accumulate all 
that study might produce, or chance might sup^. If the flights of Bry- 
den, therefore, are higher, Pope cohtmses loneer on the wing. If of 
Bryden's fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more regular and 
constant. Birden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never falls be- 
low it. Bryden is read with freauent astonishment^ and Pope with 
|»eipetnal del^t 
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This parallel will, I hope, where it is well oonndeiecL be fovnd jtut; 
and if tine reader shonld somect me, as I tuspect myself, of some partial 
fondness foE-the memory of urydexi, let him not too hastily condemn me { 
for meditation and inqmry may, periiaps, show him the reasonableness of 
my determination* 

ExampU 2d, 

PARALLEL BETWEEN JAY AND HAMILTON. 

It were, faideed, a bold task to yentnre to draw into companson the rela 
tive merits of Jay and Hamilton on the fame and fortunes of their conntr}", 
<— a bold task, — and yet, bold as it is, we feel impelled at least to yentnre 
on openip^ it. They were nndonbtedly par nodde fratntm, and yet not 
twin browers, — paret aed impareSf — like, but nnlike. In patriotic attach 
ment equal, for who would venture therein to assign to either the super! 
ority ? yet was that attachment, though equal in dej^ree, far different in 
kind ; with Hamilton it was a sentiment, wim Jar a principle ; with Hamil 
ton, enthusiastic passion, with Jay, duty as well as love ; with Hamilton, 
patriotism was the paramount law, with Jay, a law sui gratvion U^^ 
£ither would have gone through fire and water to do his country service, 
and laid down freely his life for her safety, Hamilton with the roused cour 
age of a lion, Jay with the calm fearlessness of a man ; or, rather. Hamil 
ton's courage would have been that of a soldier, Jay*s, that of a Christian. 
Of the latter it might be trnly said : 

" Conseienoe made him flrm, 
TbAt boon companion, who her strong breastplate 
Buckles on him, that roan no guUt withtai. 
And bids him on, andfearnot " 

In intellectual power, in depth, and grasp, and versatility of mind, as well 
as in all the splendid and briuiant parts wnich captivate and adorn, Hamil- 
ton was greatly, not to say immeasurably, Jay's superior. In the calm and 
deeper wisdom of practical dutv, in the government of others^ and still 
more in the government of himself, in seeing clearly the right, and following it 
whithersoever it led firmly, patientiy, self-denyingly, Jay was again greaUy, 
if not inmieasurably, Hamilton's superior. In statesman-like tiuent, Hamil 
ton's mind had in it more of " constructive ''power. Jay's of " executive." 
Hamilton had genius, Jay had wisdom, we would have taken Hamilton 
to plan a government, and Jay to carry it into execution ; and in a court 
of law we would have Hamilton for onr advocate, if our cause were gener 
ons^and Jay forjudge, if our cause were just. 

The fame of Hamilton, like his parts, we deem to shine brighter and far 
ther than Jay's, but we are not sure that it should be so, or rather we are 

Suite sure that it should not For, when we come to examine and compare 
leir relative course, and its bearing on the country and its fortunes, the 
reputation of Hamilton we find to go as far beyond his practical sharo in it, 
as Jay's falls short of his. Hamilton's civil official life was a brief and 
single, though brilliant one. Jay's numbered the years of a ^neration, and 




than loved. 

Such were they, we deem, in differing, if not contrasted, points of char- 
acter. Their lives, too, when viewed from a distance, stand out in equally 
striking but much more painful contrast. Jay's, viewed as a whole, has in 
it a completeness of pai-ts such as a nicer critic demands for the perfection 
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Df an epio poem, with its beginning of promise^ its heroic middle, and itt 
peacefol end, and partaking, too, somewhat of the same cold stateliness ; 
noble, however, still, and glorious, and ever pointing, as such poem does, to 
the stars. Si4: itttr ad aatra. The life of Hamilton, on the other hand; 
broken and fragmentary, begun in the darkness of romantic interest, run 
Ding on into the sympathy of a high passion, and at length breaking off in 
the midst, like some naif-told tale of sorrow, amid tears and blood, even as 
does the theme of the tragic poet. The name of Hamilton, therefore, was a 
name to conjure with ; that of Jay, to swear by. Hamilton had his frailties, 
arising out of passion, as tragic heroes have. Jay^s name was faultless, and 
his course passionless, as becomes the epic leader, and, in point of fact, was, 
while living, a name at which ftailty blushed, and corruption trembled. 

If we ask whence, humanly speaking, came such disparity of the fate be- 
tween equals, the stricter morals, the happier life, the more peaceful death, 
to what can we trace it but to the healthful power of religion over the heart 
and conduct ? Was not this, we ask, the ruling secret ? Hamilton was a 
Christian in his youth, and a penitent Christian, we doubt not, on his dyins 
bed ; but Jay was a Christian, so far as man may judge, every day and 
hour of his life. He had but one rule, the gospel of Christ ; in that he was 
nurtured, — ruled by that, through grace, he lived, — resting on that, in 
prayer, he died. 

Admitting, then, as we do, both names to be objects of our highest sym 
pathetic admiration, yet, wim the name of Hamilton, as the master says of 
tragedy, the lesson is given " with pity and in fear.*' Not so with tliat of 
Jay ; with him we walk fearless, as in the steps of one who was a Chbts 
TiAN as well as a patriot. 



Exerciset* 

A FmnUlel between the Old and New Testament 

„ between the writing of St Paul and St John! 
„ The character of Napoleon and of Waahingtoo. 
„ liOrd Bacon and Sir Isaac Newton. 
„ The Profession of the Law and that of Divinity. 
, The invention of the art of printing with the discovery of 
the applkation of steam to medianical purpose 



XLin. 

ALLBGOBY. 
Allegory * is a species of writing, in which one thing is ex- 



« Dr. Blair says, ** An allegory is a continued metaphor; as it is the 
representation of one thing bv another that resembles it." And under the 
head of metaphor he says, " When the resemblance which is the foundation 
of this figure is long dwelt npoo, and carried into all its minute circum 
stances, an allegory is produced instead of a metaphor.** 
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pareBsedy and anotber is uBderstoocU The 9ai$iogy i» intei^deJ 
to be 80 obvious, that the reader oamiot nam the application $ 
but he is left to draw the proper conduaion for his own use« 

It is, for tidf VMflon, ehieflj emplojed when a writer desires to com* 
BMiiucate some impoortent intelli^eaoe or advioe; but is not pennitted, or 
does not widi, to deliTer k m pUun terms. It it also used wr omamenti 
or to conrer instruction, so as to interest the imagination, and flatter the 
onderstandmg, by giving the reader the appearance of instnicting himself. 

Allegories are of three kinds : first, those designed for or 
iiament ; seeondlj, those designed for instruction ; and, thirdljy 
those intended both to adorn and instruct. In emplojing al<- 
legories, care must be taken that the phraseology be all figu- 
rative, and that the attributes of the primary and secondary 
object be not confounded and interchanged. 

EktxmvpU Isf.* 

PATIBHOB, AN ALLBOORT. 

Patience was the child of Foibearanoe and Grentleness, and 
they lived in the town of Perseverance. When very young, 
she began to exercise that virtue which was a^rwards 
named from her. . She was a very extraordinary child, and 
it has ever been said %A her, that she eould w<Mrk all things. 
She had an aunt called Adversity, who troubled her very 
much, but, it was observed, that the more she was subjected 
to the trials of this relation, the more brightly the lustre of 
her character shone forth ; for, whUe. her uncle. Prosperity, 
was near her, she seemed to have no opportunity of exercis- 
ing her graces. She had a grandmother, (on her mother's 
side,) named Meekness, and she seemed to imbibe many of 

* This aUegorv was written by one of the pupils of the school under the 
eharge of the author. It is presented just as it was written bj the young 
lady, who, thocigh but ** just mher teens," has certunly sustained the figure 
throughout in excellent "* keeping^* 




wcvth, entitied. " No Life pleasing to God which is not useful to Man : *' 
«* The B^^tieth PsaUn of David ; ^' No. 55 of the " Spectator ; " and " The 



Pilgrim's Pn^esfi," which is, perhaps, the longest allegory ever written. 
To these ma^ be added a very recent little wonc of Charles Dickens, en 
tiled, " A Christmas Carol," which cennot be too highly commended for 
the moral lesson which it conveys. 
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llie qtuJilaefl of that ezcelkiit kd j. She slao had a grand* 

father, Goodness, whose blood seemed to ran in her veins in 
a large degree. All who lived in her neighborhood used to 
say, that she was the loveliest child they ever beheld* But, 
although so much admired, she had no Pride about her, 
though Yanitj, an old man living in the vicinitj, used to lay 
a claim to relationship with her. She was very much troubled 
by his daughters, Selfconceit and Foolishness, but she never 
retorted in the least Even they themselves -could not say, 
that they had ever heard an angry word proceed from her 
lips, and, although they tried to disturb and ruffle her uniform 
good nature, they never could succeed so far, as even to be 
able to say, that she ever appeared to cherish a wrathful 
8|»rit. She had no Hatred about her, neither would she foster 
Spite or Malice in her innocent heart She made rapid ad- 
vances from day to day, in every good word and work, and 
her name even became a proverb among all who knew her. 
Mothers made her an example to their daughters, and others 
did not forget her when admonishing their sons. She became 
more beloved and respected every day of her life, by all, for 
no one could see her without admiring her for her many g<Md 
qualities. She appeared to be compounded of all the qualities 
that adorn the female character, without the least mixture of 
anything bad. In due time she was married to a young 
gentleman, by the name of Longsuffering. Some of the most 
. distinguished among her children were Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

THE SHPIBE OF FOSTBT. 
ST VONTSMBLI«S. 

rhu empire is a very laij^e and pq^nlons oouitry. It it dmd«d, Uk« 
■0096 of tbd.conntries oa fba oontixient, into the hi^^r and low«r regions. 
The upper re^^OQ is inhabited hy gmve, melaneholY and snlleu people, wbO| 
like other mountaineers, speak a laiigiiu;e very diSBvent from that of the ift- 
habitants of the yidleys. The trees in this part of the country are very 
tall, having their tops among the clouds. Their horees are superior to those 
of Barbary, being fleeter tlian ^e winds. Their women are so beautiful a& 
to eclipse the star of day. 

The great city which you see in the maps, beyond the lofty monntainSi 
is the capital of this province, and is called £pic. It is built on a sandv 
and un^teful soil, which few take the trouble to cultivate. The lengta 
of the city is many days' journey, and it is otherwise of a tiresome extent. 
On leaving its gate, we always meet with men who are killing one another ; 
whereas, when we pass through Romance, wliicb forms the suburbs of 

12 
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Spio, and ^i J6tk is Urgtr than the city ItMlf, we meet with groape of happy 
people, wh^ we hastening to the snrine of Hymen. The Moontains of 
Tragedy are also in the province of Upper Poetry. They are yeiy steep, 
with dan^ierous precipioes : and, in consequence, manjr of its people hnila 
their habitaUons at the bottom of the hills, ana imagine themselves hiffh 
enough. There have been found on these mountains some very beautiful 
ruins of ancient cities; and, from time to time, the materials are carried 
lower down to build new cities ; for they now never build nearly so higli atf 
thev seem to have done in former times. The Lower Poetry is very similar 
to me swamps of Holland. Burlesque is the c(4)ital, which is situated amidst 
stagnant pools. Princes spealc there as if they had sprung ftom the dung- 
hill, and all the inhabitants are buffoons from their biith. 

Comedy is a city which is built on a pleasant spot, but it is too near to 
burlesque, and its trade with this place has much aegraded the manners of 
its citizens. 

I beg that you will notice, on the map, those vast solitudes which lie be 
tween ffish and Low Poetry, They are called the deserts of Common 
Sense. There is not a single city in the whole of this extensive country, 
and only a few cotta^ scattered at a distanoe from one another. The in« 
terior or the country is beautiful and fertile, but you need not wonder that 
there are so few who choose to reside in it ; for the entrance is very rugged 
on all sides ; the roads are nanow and difficult ; and there are seldom any 
guides to be foxmd, who are capable of conducting strangers. 

Besides, this country borders on a province where every person prefers 
to remain, because it appears to be very agreeable, and saves the trouble of 
penetrating into the Deserts of Common Sense. It is the Province of False 
Thoud^ts. Here we always tread on flowers, — every thing seems enchant- 
ing. But its g^reatest inconvenience is, that the ground is not solid ; the 
foot is always smking in the mire, however careful one may be. Elegy is 
the Capital. Here the people do nothing but complain ; but it is said that 
they find a pleasure in tneir complaints. The city is surrounded with 
woods and rocks, where t^e inhabitant walks alone, making them the con 
fidants of his secrets ; of the discovery of which he is so much afraid, that 
he often cozyures those woods and rocks never to betray them. 

The Empire of Poetry is watered by two rivers. One is the Biver Rhyme, 
which has its source at the foot of the Mountains of Beverie. The tops or 
some of these mountains are so elevated, that they pierce the clouds. Those 
are caUed the Points of Sublime Thought. Many climb there by extraor- 
dinary efforts ; but almost the whole tumble down again, and excite, by 
their fall, the ridicule of those who admired them at first without knowing 
why. There are large platforms, almost at the bottom of these mountains, 
which are called the Terraces of Low Thoughts. There are always a great 
number of people walking upon them. At me end of these terraces axe the 
Caverns of Deep Beverie. Those who descend into them do so insensibly ; 
being so much enwrapt in their meditations, that they enter the caverns be- 
fore they are aware. These caverns are perfect labyrinths, and the dif 
Acuity of getting out again could scarcely be believed by tnose who have 
not been there. Above the terraces we sometimes meet with men walking 
in easy paths, which are termed the Paths of Natural Thou|^ht8; and these 
ffentlemen ridicule, equally, those who try to sc^e the Points of Sublime 
Thoughts, as well as those who grovel on the ternces below. They would 
be in the right, if they could keep undeviatingly in the Paths of Natural 
Thoughts ; but they fall almost instantly into a snare, by entering into a splen 
did palace, which is at a very little distance. It is the Palace of Badinaj^. 
Scarcely have they entered, when, in place of the natural thoughts which 
they formerly hacl, they dwell upon such only as are mean and vulgar. 
Those, however, who never abandon the Paths of Natural Thoughts, are the 
most rational of all. They aspire no higher than they ought, and their 
thoughts are never at variance with sound judgment. 
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Besides the Hiver Rhyme, which I have described as issuing from the foot 
of the moantains, there is another called the River of Reason. These two 
rivers are at a great distance from one another, and, as they have a very 
different' course, they could not be made to conununicate, except by canals/ 
which would cost a great deal of labor. For these canals of conununicatioa 
could not be formed at all places, because there is only one part of the 
River Rhyme whicE is in the neighborhood of the River Reason, and hence 
many cities situated on the Rhyme, such as Roundelay and Ballad, could 
have no commerce with the ileason, whatever pains might be taken foi 
that purpose. Further, it would be necessary that these canals should 
cross the Deserts of Common Sense, as you will see by the map ; and that 
it is almost an unknown country, ihe Rhyme is a large river, whose 
course is crooked and unequal, ana, on account of its numerous falls, it is 
extremely difficult to navigate. On the contranr, the Reason is very 
strai^t and regular, but it (K>es not carry vessels of every burthen. 

There is, in me Land of Poetry, a very obscure forest, where the rays of 
the sun never enter. It is the forest of Bombast. TJie trees are close, 
spreading, and twined into each o^er. The forest is so ancient, that it has 
become a sort of sacrilege to prune its trees, and there is no probability 
that the ground will ever be cleared. A few steps into this forest and we 
lose our road without dreaming that we have gone astray. It is full of im 
perceptible labyrinti^, from which no one ever returns. The Reason is lost 
m this forest. 

The extensive province of Imitation is very sterile. It produces nothing. 
The inhabitants are extremely poor, and are obliged to glean in the richer 
fields of the neighboring provinces ; and some even make fortunes by this 
beggarly occupation. The Empire of Poetry is very cold towards the north, 
and, consequentlv, this quarter is the most populous. There are the cities 
of Anagram ana Acrostic, with several others of a similar description. 
Finally, in that sea which Dounds the States of Poetry, there is the Island 
of Satire, surrounded with bitter waves. The salt from the water is very 
strong and dark colored. The ^ater purt of the brooks of this Island re- 
semble the Nile in this, that then: sources are unknown ; but it is particu- 
larly remarkable, that there is not one of them whose waters are fresh. A 
part of the same sea is called the Archipelago of Trifles. The French term 
it L'Archipel des Bagatelles, and their voyagers are well acqu^iinted with 
those islands. Nature seems to have thrown them up in sport, as she did 
those of the JEgean Sea. The principal islands are the Madrigal, the Song, 
and the Impromptu. No lands can be lighter than those islands, for they 
float upon uie waten. 

Meantph Sd. 

A humming bird once met a butterfly, and being pleased with the bean^ 
of its person a^d t^e glory of its wings, made an oner of perpetual frieno- 
•bip. 

I cannot think of it, was the reply, as you once spumed me, and called 
Jie a drawling dolt. 

Impossible, cried the humming bird ; I always entertained the highest 
respeict for such beautiful creatures as you. Perhaps yon do now, said the 
other : but, when you insulted me, I was a caterpillar. So let me give you 
this piece of advice : Never insult the humble, as they may one day become 
your superiors. 

Exercises, 

What subject can be illustrated by an allegory mih the fonowing hiiiti 
or aids? 
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Aiit^X hiU with mulfltiidM Mctndtof . 

The temptatioos usaiUiic those who m% endeaYoring to Mcend it 
The temple on the top of the hill. 
The failure of many who attemnt to reach it 
The labors of those who do finally sncceed^ their tacoeu and hap 
piness. 

What subject, by ao aUegcny with the fcdlowing % 

Aids. — A wide sea or ocean. 

Vessels of various kinds variously decked. 

Their similar destination for the same port 

The various objects of their several paisuits on the voya^ 

The straifffat and direct course kept by one single vessel 

The wreck or capture, or distress (rf the other vcasds. 

The safe arrival of the vessel which kept the direct oonrsc. 

What subject by an allegory with the following ? 

Aids,^-'A foot race. 

The preparations of the oompetiton. 
The rewards ofi^red to the victors. 
The influence of those rewards on their exertions. 
The course of the unsuooessful competitors. 
The success of the victorious one, smd the modes in which it waa 
obtained. 



XIJV. 

A^OLOGHB AND 7ABLS. 

An apologue is a sort of allegorical fiction, fnm 
separate meaning or monl lesson maj be drawn. It is, m 
fact, but another name for a fable, in which animals, vegeta- 
bles, stocks and stones, speak and act as^ monitors to mankind. 

An apologue, or fiable, differs from a tale, in being written expressly 
ibr the sake of the moraL If there be no moral, there is no £sble * 

A parable is a fable, but is more generally used to denominate thosa 
allegorical tales in Scriptme, Which were introdoeed for the porpose of 
iUnstrating some truth to which they liave a similitude. Such is that of 
« The Prodigal Son," •» The Sower," « The Ten Virgins.'' 

* The -word fable is used here in a confined sense, for, eenerallv speaking 
all literary fabrications are fables. There are few modem fables that ara 
aafflcicndy concise. Those of Gay often lengthen into tales, or lose them 
selves in allegory. 
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Asi apologiie diffen fhip Apwable in Ifaw : the parable jb dmwn from 
eve&te which p»S8 amoog maiokuidi^aad is therefore support^ by proba* 
bilit^ i an apologue may he foanded on snppoied aetioos of hruten, <Hr 
inanimate tbinffs, and therefore does not feqnise to be enppoil^d by 
probability. .^Isop's " Fables " are good examples of i^N))o^es. 

Mcample. 

APOLOGUE. 

Sicily addressed Neptane prayine to be rejoined to Italy : "^ Yon are 
foolish/* answered the god, " u yon ao not know how madi better it is to 
be a sznall head, than a great foot*^^ 

FABLfi. 

Uie Belly and the Msmben, 

InfomierdByi, wiien the Belly and ifae othesr parte of the bodr^i^joyed 
lihe fiKmlty of speeehj and had separate views anid designs of then: own. 
each part, it seems, in particnlar for* himself and in the name of the 
whole, took exceptions at the conduct of the Belly, and were resolved to 
grant him supplies no longer. They said they thought it very hard, that 
Ee should lead an idle, good-for-nothing life, spenmng and squandering 
away upon his uq^odly self all the fruits of their labor ; and that, in short, 
they were resolved for the future to strike off his idlowance and let him 
ahitt for himself as well as he could. The Bands {nrotested that thev 
would not lift up a I^ger to keep him from starving; and the Mouth 
wished he might never speak again, if he took the least bit of nourish- 
ment for him as long as ne lived ; " an^,'* said Hie Teeth, " may we be 
rotted, if ever we chew a inorsel for him for the future.** This solemn 
league and oov^oant was k^p^ as long as any tlniig of that kind can be 
kept j which was until each of the rebel members pined away to skin 
and bone, and could hold out no longer. Then they found there was 
no doing without the Belly, and thaV as idle and insignificant as he 
seemed, he eontiibated as mneh to the mainteAaacc and w«l!ftM of <he 
other parts, m thfy 4|d to bis^ 

Applicationy or Mord, 

This.faUe was velaied by Menenius Agiqspa to the Bomailf, when 
they rev^ted against their rulers. It is easy to see how the fable was 
applied, for, if 2ie branches and members of a community refuse the 
{;ovemment that aid which its necessities require, the whole must per- 
ish together. Every man^s enjoyment of the i»oducts of his own daily 
labor depends upon the government's being maintained in a condition 



^ Italy, in its shape, resembles a boot. The point in this apologue eon 
•ists in the allusion to the form of the country. 

12» 
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to defend and seenie him in it The faUe will apply with equal force 
to the monnurs of the poor against the rich. If toc»re were no rich to 
consume the products of the labors of the poor, none by whom public 
charity might "keep her channels taJip the poor would derire hut little 
fruit from their labor. 



XLV. 

RIDDLE, OB ENIGMA. 

Ab enigma, or riddle, is on obscure speech, or saying, in 
«i kind of allegorical form, and written either in prose or 
verse, designed to exercise the mind in discovering a hidden 
meaning ; or, it is a dark saying, in which some known thing 
is concealed under obscure language which is proposed to be 
guessed. 

'T was whispered in heaven, 't was muttered in hell, 
And Echo caught faintly the sound as it fell : 
On the confines of earth 'twas permitted to rest. 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed, 
'T will be found in the sphere, when 't is riven asunder, 
Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder. 
T was allotted to man with his earliest breath. 
Attends at his birth, and awaits him in death ; 
It presides o'er his happiness, honor, and health. 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 
Without it the soldier, the seaman, may roaip, 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from home. 
In the whispers df conscience its voice will be found. 
Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned • 
T will not soften the heart, and though deaf to the ear, 
T will make it acutely and instantly hear. 
But in shade let it rest, like a delicate fiower. 
Or breathe on it softly, — it dies in an hour. * 

m The thing described or hidden in this enigma, and which is proposed 
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Coinpmiioiui, praverliud speeehes, pand>Ifl6, aid fiMes, may be easilr 
eoBYerted the one into the other. Thus, *" The miBer k like the dog in 
the manger, who would neither eat the hay himself, nor suffer, the hun- 
gry ox to cat if* This comparison may be converted into a fable as 
follows : *" A dog was lying upon a manger full of hay. An ox, being 
hungry, came near, and offered to eat of the hay: but the envious, ill- 
natured cur, getting up and snarling at him, would not suffer him to 
touch it Upon which, the ox in the bittemesa of his heart, exclaimed, 
A curse light on thee, for a malicious wretch, who will neither eat the 
hay thyseu, nor suffer others who are hungry to do it'* A proverb may 
be extracted from this &ble: "The envious man dist ro ns c s himself in 
the oonsidexatioa of the prosperity of otbers." 



XLVI. 

CHABADB.« 

A charade is a syllabic enigma ; that i^, an enigma, the 
subject of which is a name or word, that is proposed for 

^^— — ^—^^■■— ^— ■ ■ ■ I I I » 

to be guessed, is tks letter SL The letter M is concealed in the followinc 
Latin enigma by an unknown author of very ancient date : 

" Ego sum principium mandi et finis seculortmi ; 
Ego sum trinus et unus, et tamen non sum Deus.*' 

The letter E\a thus enigmatically described : 

'* The beginning of eternity, 
The end of time and space, 
The beginning of every end, 
And the end of every place.** 

Tlie celebrated riddle of the Sphinx, in classic story, was this : " What 
animal walks on four legs in the morning, on two at noon, and on three in 
the evening?'* 

The answer is Mim^ who, in infancy or the morning of lifo, walks or 
croeps on his hands and feet, at the noon of life he walks erect, and in the 
evening of his days, or in old age, supports his infirmities on a staff. 

* Nearly allied to the enigma and charade are the rebus, the paronomasia 
or pun, and the 'Mow conundrum.'* [See QUackresis.] They are mere 
plays upon words, and are scarcely worthy of consideration among the de- 
partments of grave composition. The ^bus approaches, or rather is, in . 
fact, picture writing, or a representation of words by things It is an enig 
matical representation of some name, by using figures or pictures instead 
of words. The word is from the Latin language, and litenuly signifies, dy 
things. Thus a gjallant in love with a woman named Bose Hill, painted 
on the border of his gown a rose^ a hill, an eye^ Cupid or Iiove^ and a well, 
which reads ** Rose Hill I love wellJ'^ On a monumental tablet in th« 
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diMovexy from an emgrnalieaL deflcripfcioii «£ its te^eval ayl 
lables, tttken sepBraliely} as so manj individuai words, aiui 
aflierwBrds oombined. A charade may be in prose or verse. 

Ticinity, erected for a fiunil7 of the name of Vcusol^ there U the represeo- 
tatiuD of a vase or eup (in Latin, vets), and the stm (in Latin, sol), thus 
foffoinff the name ** VasaoU^ This is similar to one form of the hieroglyph 
io0 of the aneient Egyptians. 

The Paronomasia, or Pmi, is a T^lMd anuion In oonseqaenoe of words 
of similar sotmd, or of tha same orthography, faavteg different meanings; 
or it is an expression in which two different applieadDas of a word present 
an odd or luoicroas idea. It is generally esteemed a low species of wit. 
Thns, a man having a tall wife named Experience observed that ** He had 
by longexperience proved the blessings of a married life.*' Another hav- 
ing undertaken to make a pun upon any given eubjeet, when it was pro- 
posed that he should make one on the King, replied, that *' the King is not 
a auiject. That Majesty, if stripped of its externals, would remain a Jetty 

Puns are sometimes expressed in verse, and appeuar among coUeetiQns of 
Epigrams. (See Epigram,) For example, 



Again: 



« I cannot move,** yon clamorous beggar cries, 
" Nor sit, nor stana ; " if he says inc^ne lies. 

When dressed for the eveniiu;^ flie girls now-ardi^ 
Scarce an atom of dress on them leave ; 
Nor blame them ; fox what is anMwm^ diess 
But a dress that is suited for Eve? 



Oonundnuns are the lowest species of verbal witticisms, and are in general 
a mere play upon the sounds of words, without reference to their significar 
tion. They are cenerally expressed in the form of a question, with an an- 
swer. Thus : When is a ship not a ship ? Answer, When it is a^grmmd^ 
or when it is a-^loat. When is a door not a door ? Answer, When it is 
orjar. What part of an animal is his eiegy? Answer, Wa LEG, If 
vou were in an upper chamber of a house on fire, and the stairs were a waify 
now would you get down ? Anstoer, By the stairs^ If a demon had lost 
his tail, where would he go to have it replaced ? Answer, To the place 
where they reUul bad spirits. If a hungry man, on coming home to dinner, ^ 
should find nothing but a beet on the table, what common exclamation 
would he utter ? Answer. That beat *« all. 

Such plays upon the sounds of words, without reference to their significa- 
tion, however they may amuse a vacant hour, or ezerciM the ingenohy 
of tnoae tp whom they are proposed, can be considerad in no other light 
than as undignified, not to say childish diversions. 

Of the same character may those witticisms be considered, commonly 
denominated jests and jokes. It would be futile to attempt specimens « 
either of these kinds ofpleasantries. They are so various in their nature^ 
tliat no specimens can be given, which would convey any thing like a clear 
idea of their seneral character. It may be sufficient to observe, in general, 
that the jest is directed at the object ; ue joke is practised with the porson, 
or on the person. One attempts to make a thing laughable, or ridicuiom, 
by jesting about it, or treating it in a jesting manner; one attemp>ts to ex- 
cite gooa humor in others, or indulge it in one's self by joking with them. 
Jests are therefore seldom oarmless ; jokes are frequently allowable. Noth- 
ing is more easy to be made, nor more contemptible when made, than a 
jest upon a serious or sacred subject " Ne lyde cum saeris,^* is a maxim 
which cannot be too strongly impressed on every speaker and writer. 
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JExamplea* 

Mjjirsty if you do, will increase. 
My second will keep yoa firom heayen. 
My tpftokf such is homan capxice^ 
Is seldomer taken than given. 
Answer, adrvice. 

What is that which Qod never sees, kings see but seldom, 
and which we see every day ? 
Answer, an eqttaL 



XLYIL 

JCTBERBOUL 

A writer, under the influence of strong excitement, some- 
times uses extravagant expressions, which he does not intend 
shall be taken Uteially. Such expressions are called 
hyperbole* 

JBxamph \st, 

A rescued land 
Sent up a shoot of victory from the td^ 
That rocked her ancient mountains. 

JExampU td» 

The iron ef itself, though heat red-hot, 
Approaeidng near these eyes, wouM ddak my tean^ 
And qoenoh its fiery indignation. 
Even in the matter of mine innoeeneew 
Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 
But for eontaining fire to harm mine eye^ 

JBmmple Bd. 

I found her on the floor 
In all the stOTm of grief, yet beautiful, 
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Pouring out tears at such a lavish rate, 

That, were the world on fire, they might have drowned 

The wrath of Heaven, and quenched the mighty ruin.* 

.Excanjde Atlu 

There has not been a sound to-day, 

To break the calm of nature. 
Nor motion, I might almost say, 

Of life, or living creature ; — 
Of waving bough, or warbling bird, 

Or cattle faintly lowing ; 
I could have half believed I heard 

The leaves and blossoms growing. 

Example 5th. 

And there are many other Ihings which Jesus did, thf 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose that 
even the world itself would not contain the books that should 
be written. — [^Sl John's Gospel^ last rerse.] 

Hyperbole or Exaggeration is a remarkable feature of 
£astem poetry. Mr. Moore, in his LaUa JRookh, has some 
extravagant instances, which may be pardoned in that work, 
written as it was in imitation of the Eastern style, but they 
should not be exhibited as objects of imitation. The following 
is one of the instances from Lalla Bookh : 

'* Yet, one relief this g^anoe of former years 
Brought, mingled with its pain, tears, floods of tears, 
Long frozen at her heart, bnt now like rills 
Let loose in Spring time from the snowy hills, 
And gnshing warm, after a sleep of frost, 
ThroDgh vaUeys ^^re theur flow had long been lost" 

Hyperbole ought to be very carefully as well as sparingly 
used ; for it is requisite that the mind of the hearer, as well 
as that of the speaker, should be strongly excited^ else it 
degenerates into Bombast. It is usually the flash of. an over- 
heated imagination, and is seldom consistent with the- cold 
canons of criticism. — [^See Booth's Principles, p. 138.] 
■ ■ ■ I * I III ■ II 1 . 1 1 . 1 I ii i> I ...I , I 

* The reverse of Hyperbole or Exaggeration, is Liptotes or Diminntion. 
which is a figure by which, in seeming to lessen, we increase the force or 
the expression. Inns, when we say, " The man is no fool," we are under- 
stood to assert that he is wise. **l cannot praise such conduct," means 
that I despise it. 
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XLvni. 

APOSTBOPHE. 

Apostrophe is the turning off from the regular course of 
the subject, to address some person or thing, real or imagin 
ary, living or dead. 

Apostrophe is generally used to address living objects that are absent, 
— or dead objects.with which we were familiar while they were in life. 
Some of its boldest efforts, however, exhaust the essence of personification, 
and call np and address the inanimate objects of nature. 

Apostrophes addressed to the imaavwtuM are frequently extended to a 
considerable length ; while those ad<iressed to the passions must be short 
to correspond with the frame of the mind in which they are made. 

JExaniple IsU 

APOSTBOPHE OF PASSION. 

Oh pardon me, thou piece of bleeding eariht 
That I am meek and genlie with thy butdiers 1 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of time. 

Example 2d. 

APOSTBOPHE OP IMAGINATION.* 

O thou Parnassus I whom I now survey. 

Not in the phrensy of a dreamer*s eye. 
Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 

But soaring, snow-dad, through thy native sky, 

In the wild pomp of mountain majesty 1 
What marvel ^at Ithus essay to sing ? 

The humblest of thy pilgrims, passing by, 
Would gladly woo thine Echoes with h^ string, 
Though from thy heights no more one Muse shall wave her 

wing. 

* This Apostrophe is the production of Lord Byron, who has also presented 
another splendid example of the same kind, in his Apostrophe to the Ocean. 
Our own Percival, in his Apostrophe to the Sun, affords another example, 
which would do honor to & literature of any age or nation. 
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It may be lenuoked, that apcMtinophe is, on the whoiie, a fignze too pas* 
iionato to gain mnch admittanoe into any species of oomposition, ezoept 
poetoy Mid oratory. 



XTiTX, 

INTEBBOGATION. 

The nnfigured and literal uae of interrogatiaQ is to ask a 
question ; but when n^n are strongly moved, they natorally 
put into the form of a question whatever thej would affirm or 
deny with great earnestness. Thus: Canst thou draw out 
Leviathan with a hook, or his tongue with a cord that thou 
lettest down.* — He that planted the ear, shall he not hear. 

Interrogation gives life and spirit to disoomse. It may be used to rouse 
and waken the neaiers-^sometinies to oomauBdnitn great emphasis, 
and sometimes to denote plaintLve passion. Cicero nses it with great 
effect in his cmdoa against Cataline^ whidi he Ana oommetices : 

** How long OaUdlne nfill yon abuse onr padenoel Do yon net per- 
oeive that yonr designs an diiooverod ?" &6r ' , 

JExample. > 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its vmsmou^ call the fleeting breath? 

Can honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dufl, oold ear of deadfe? ' 



BSPSTITIOH. 

Bepetition seizes some emphatical word, or phrase, and, to 
mark its importance, makes it recur frequently in the same 

* The book of Job abminds in bemitifU instances oif this fignrs. 
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sentence. It is significant of contrast and energy. It also 
marks passion, which wishes to dwell on the object bj which 
it is excited. 

Mxample 1st, 

" Weep not, oh Love I " she cries, " to see me bleed — 
ITiee, Grertrude's sad survivor, thee alone — 
Heaven's peace commiserate ; for scarce I heed 
These wounds; — yet thee to leave is death, is death indeed. 

JExampU 2cL 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, 
By strangers honored and by strangers mourned. 

JEhcample 3cL 

He sung Darius, great and good. 
By too severe a fate. 
Fallen, &Ilen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, and weltering in his blood. 



LI. 



EXCLAMATION. 

Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions of the mind ; 
such as surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. 

Example 1st, 

Oh Liberty I oh sound once delightful to every Roman ear I 
Oh sacred privilege of Roman citizenship ! — once sacred, now 
trampled upon. 

13 
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ExarrvpLe 2d. 

Oh tiine ! time I it is fit thou shouldst thus strike thj mur« 
derer to the heart I How art thou fled forever I A month ! 
Oh for a single week I I ask not for years ! though an age 
were too little for the much I have to do ! 



LIL 

VISION. 



Vision, another figure of speech, proper onlj in animated 
and warm compositions, is produced, when, instead of relating 
something that is past, we use the present tense of the verb, 
and describe the action or event as actually now in sight. 

In tragedy, yision is the language of the most violent passion, which 
conjures np spectres, and approaches to insanity. 

Example 1st. 

[Cicero, in his fourth oration against Cataliue, pictures to his mind the 
eonsummation of the conspiracy, as follows :] 

I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one 
conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citi- 
zens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruined country. 
The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, while* 
with a savage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries. 

Example 2cL 

Methought I heard a a voice 

Cry, Sleep no more ! Macbeth doth murder sleep* 

Exanwle Zd, 

Avaunt and quit my sight! 
Let the earth hide thee ; thy bones are marrowless ; 
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Thy blood is cold ; thou hast no speculation 
In those eyes which thou dost stare with. 
Hence, horrible shadow ; unreal' mockery, hence ! 



LHI. 
CLIMAX 



Climax consists in an artful exaggeration of all the circum- 
stances of some object or action, which we wish to place in a 
strong light It operates by a gradual rise of one circum- 
stance above another, till our idea is raised to the highest 
pitch. 

A speaker makes an assertion which he feels is not strong enough for 
his thought;^— he adds another, and another, nntU he reaches that point 
which ms mind contemplates to be sufficiently expressire ; and then the 
climax (or dimbing) ends. . 

Examjile 1st 

Boisterous in speech, in action prompt and bold, 
He buys, he scdls, he steals, he kills for gold. 

Example 2d, 

[The foUowing is part of an addressi in the case of a woman who was 
accused of murdering ner own child.] 

Grentlemen, if one man had any how slain another ; if an adversary had. 
killed his opposer j or a woman occasioned the death of her enemy ; even 
these criminals would have been capitally -punished by the Cornelian law. 
But, if this guiltless infant, who could make no enemy, had been mur- 
dered by its own nurse ; what punishment would not the mother have 
demanded 1 With what cries and exclamations would she have stunned 
your ears ? What shall we say, then, when a woman, guilty of homicide ; 
a mother, of the murder of her innocent child, hath comprised all those 
misdeeds in one single crime ; a crime, in its own nature detestable ; in a 
woman prodigious ; in a mother incredible ; and perpetrated against one, 
whose age called for compassion ; whose near relation claimed affection^ 
and whose innocence deserved the highest favor ? * 

* Such regular Climaxes, however, thongh they have great beauty, yet 
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Example Sd. 

The dottd-capt towers, the goi^ooiu palaces, 
The solemn temple, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all that it inhabits, shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a yision, 
Leave not a wreck behind. 

Example Ath. 

When we have practised good actions awhile they become easy ; and 
when they are easy, we begin to take pleasnre m them : and when ibey 
please us, we do mem freqnently j and by freqaency of acts they grow 
into a habit 

Example 5tk. 

And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith, virrae; and to 
virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temperance, 
patience ; and to patience, godliness j and to godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness ] and to brotherly kindness, charity 

Example 6/A. 

It is a crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds | it is the height of guilt 
to scom^ him ; Uttlc less than parricide to put lum to death ; what name, 
then, sh^ I give to the act of crucifying him ? 

at the same time have the appearance of art and study; and, therefore, 
though thev may^ be admitted into formal harangues, yet they are not the 
language of passion, which seldom proceeds by steps so regular. 

Climax and Antitiiesis are sometimes united, as in the following 

Examjfde, 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods ; 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel. 

Climax is nearly related to Hyperbole, and differs from it chiefly in degree. 
The puipose of Hyperbole is to exalt our oonceptions beyond the truth : of 
Climax, to elevate our ideas of the truth itself, by a series of circumstances^ 
ascending one above another in respect of importance, and all pointing to- 
ward the same object. This figure, when properly introduced ana displayed, 
affords a very sensible pleasure. It accords with our disposition to enlarge 
our conceptions of any object that we contemplate ; it affords a gratiffcation 
similar to what we receive on ascending an eminence, situated in the centre 
of a rich and varied landscape, where every step we proceed presents a 
grander and more extensive prospect. 
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LIV. 

ANTICLIMAX. 

The descent from great things to small is termed anti- 
climax. It is the opposite of climax, and is found principally 
in ludicrous compositions. 

J3xamples* 

1. And thou, IHJhousie, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar. 

2. Under the tropic is our language spoke, 
And part of Flanders hath received our joke. 



LV. 

ALLUSION. 

Allusion is that figure by which some word or phrase in a 
sentence calls to mind, as if accidentally, another similar or 
analogous subject. 

Allusions, though different in form from comparisons, are of the same 
natnre, and their introduction depends on similar principles, Like com- 
parisons, thej are illnstratiye, and give ns pleasure from the discovery of 
unexpected resemblances, or coincidences of thought or expression. In 
making allusions, care should always be taken, mat what is alluded to 
should be generally known."^ 

1. You cannot be to them "Vich Ian Vohr,'* and these 



* The student who would see this figure beautifoUy illustrated, is re 
forrcd to Newman's Bhttocio. 

13* 
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three nu^e words are the onlj ^^ open sesame " to their feel- 
ings and sympathies. 

[Here the words '* oven sesame " recall to mind the charm by which tiie 
roDbers' dungeon, in tine Arabian tale, ^ was opened.] 

2. There are many religionists of the present day who 
make it their $hibboleth to be able to tell the precise moment 
when the heart was converted to God. t 

3. I was surrounded with difficulties, and possessed no elite 
by which I could effect my escape. { 

[Exercises may readily be framed by the student who attentively con 
«iders the close remblance of this figure' to Simile or Comparison.] 



LVI. 

IRONY. 



Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense 
contrary to that which the writer or speaker means to convey, 
as when we say of one unskilled in grammar, " Admirable 
grammarian \'* 

When irony is so strong as to be termed bitter or cutting, 
it is Sarcasm. Irony turns things into ridicule, in a peculiar 
manner ; it consists in laughing at an individual, under the 
disguise of appeai'ing to praise or speak well of him. 

The proper sabjects of iron^ are vices and follies of all kinds ; and this 
mode of exposing them is ouen more effectual than serious reasoning. 
The figure is, however, sometimes used on the most solemn occasions, as 
will be seen by the following : 

Exam'ple \bU 

Cry aloud, for he is a god : either he is talking, or he is pur- 

* The Forty Thieves. 

t See the Book of Judges, chapter xii., verses 5, 6. 

X See the story of Ariadne, in Lempriere's Classical Dictionary. In the 
use of this figure (Allusion), it may be observed that the subject to which 
Allusion is made, should be readily perceived, and that it recompense, by its 
beauty or its utility, the digression necessarily made in introducing it. 
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suing, or he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepetb, and 
must be awakened. 

See 1 Kings, chapter xviii., verse 27. 

Example 2d. 

And Job answered and said, No doubt ye are the people, 
and wisdom shall die with you. 

Example of Sarcasm, 

In the name of common sense, why should the Duke of 
Bedford think that none but of the House of Bussell are en- 
titled to the favor of the crown ? Why should he imagine, 
that no king of England has been capable of judging of merit 
but King Henry the Eighth ? Indeed, he will pardon me ; 
he is a little mistaken : all virtue did not end in the first Earl 
of Bedford ; all discernment did not lose its vision when his 
Creator closed his eyes. Let him remit his rigor on the dis- 
proportion between merit and reward in others, and they will 
make no inquiiy into the origin of his fortune. They yk re- 
gard with much more satisfaction, as he will contemplate with 
infinitely more advantage, whatever his pedigree has been 
dulcified, by an exposure to the infiuence of heaven in a long 
flow of generations, from the hard, acidulous, metallic tincture 
of the spring. It is little to be doubted, that several of his 
forefathers, in that long series, have degenerated into honor 
and virtue. 



xvin. 

ALLITERATION. 

Alliteration is the repetition of the same letter at the begin 
ning of two or more words immediately succeeding each other^ 
or at short intervals ; as, bug-bear, sea-sick, and the / and g 
in the following line : 

Fields ever fresh, and groves for ever green. 
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And the I in the following : Love laughs at locksmiths. 

The retam of such Bounds, if not too f reqnent, is agreeable to the ear 
becaose the succeeding impression is made with less eftort than that which 
precedes. 

Alliteration, as well as rhjme, is useful as an aid to the 
memory. Hence proverbs have generally one or the other 
and sometimes both of these auxiliaries. Thus : 

Birds of a feather 
Flock together. 

Fast bind. 
Fast find. 

The following are remarkable instances of alliteratkMit 

The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair. 

Begot by batchers, but by oishops bred, 
How high his honor holds nis hanghty head. 

How sweetly slow the liqnid lay 
In holy hallelnjahs rose 1 

Let lords and ladies langh and sing 
As loudly and as light ; 
We beggars, too, can dance and fling 
Dull care a distant flight. 

Approach, thon, like the nigged Bussian bear, 
The armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger, &c. 

Bound rugged rooks, rude, ragged rascals ran. 

Lean liquid lays, like lightly lulling lakes, &q. 

Those instances are not presented as models, for imitatioiL but rather as 
exemplifications of the meaning of the term alliteration. It will be suffi- 
cient to observe, that alliterations at the present day have fallen into disre^ 
pnte ; and with good reason, lest the writer in pursuit of them should be 
tempted to sacrince sense to sound. Occasionally introduced, and sparing 
1^ used, they are not perhaps obnoxious to strong objections. Eames, m 
ms " Elements of Criticism," says : " Where two ideas are so connected as 
to require only a copulative, it is pleasant to find a connexion in the words 
that express these ideas, were it even so slight as where doth begin with the 
same letter. Thus : * The peacock, in all his pride, does not display half 
the color that appears in the ganhents of a British lady when she is dressed 
either for a baU, or a birth-day.^ — Spectator j No. 2G5. Again : * Had not my 
doff ofa steward run away as he did, without making up his accounts,! 
had stUlbeen immersed in sin and seacocbU — lUdy No. wO. 

" * My life's companion, and my bosom friend, 

One faith, one fame, one fate shall both attend.* ** ^ 

■ ■ I I I I I . I I I I I ■ ■ — H I I W | < 

* Th« following Is presented as a litorory cariosity : 

ALPHABETICAL ALLITERATION. 
TITK BUKEES HII.L MOKUUBirr OBLEBRATIOK. 

Americans arrayed and armed attend ; 
Beside battalions bold, brlpbt bcnutlos blend. 
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Exercises. • 

The student mav charufe the terms in thefoihunng expressums^ so as to pre- 
§aU instances ofatUteraium, A word of similar meaning may^ in eadi phram 
m sentence, be substituted, so as to exemplify thefigwre* 

The royal lion. 

The songs of love. 

The pride of the sons of kings. 

One belief, one fame, one destiny shall attend both. 

The flowing lays. 

How the brilliant lake shines. 

His prond head shall bow. 

The deceitful tiger. 

Theheedfnlcat 

He forsakes his solitary lair. 

By royal prelates commended. 

In sacred naUelujahs listened to. 

Let noblemen and high-bom ladies laugh and sing. 

Birds of the same plumage assemble together. 

The falling towers with curling ivy bound. 

Yet would the village commend my wondrous power. 

And the blithe grandsire skilled in gestic lore 
Has frisked beneath the load of fourscore. 



Lvni, 

PARAFHRASB OR EXPLANATION. 

A. paraphrase is an explanation of some maxim or passage 
in a book in a more clear and ample manner than is ex- 

Cbleft. clergy, citizens conglomerate,— 

Detesting despots, —daring deeds debate. 

Each eye etnoiazoned ensigns entertain,— 

Floarishing flrom far, — fan fi*eedom*s flame. 

Guards greeting guards grown grey , — guest groeting aett 

High-minded heroes, liither, homeward, haste ; 

Ingenuous Juniors Join in Jubilee, 

Kiw kenning kin, —kind knowing kindred key. 

Lo, lengthened lines lend Liberty liege love. 

Mixed massw marshalled, Mowumentward more. 

Note noble navies near ; —no novel notion ; 

Oft, our oppressors overawed old Ocean ; 

Presumptuous princes, pristine patriots, paled, 

gueen's quarrel questing quotas, quondam, quailed 
ebellion roused, revolting ramparts rose, 
Stout spirits, smiting servile soldiers, strove. 

These thrilling themes, to thousands truly told, 
Usurpers' unJuAt usages unfold. 
Victorious vassals, vauntings vainly veiled. 
Whore, whllslnce, Webster, warlike Warren, wailed. 

•XcuBo *xpletlvcs 'xtraquccr 'xprcsscd, 
Tiolding Yankee yeomou Kcst. 
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pressed in the words of the author. It is in fact a transUition 
of the author's meaning into simpler language, accompanied 
with such explanations as will serve to render the passage 
easily intelligible. The author's words, therefore, are not so 
stricUj followed as his sense. 

Maxims, proverbs, * and texts of Scripture often contain much mean 
ing in few words. To present them in a dear light, and to explain them 
in all their bearings, is the province of the preacher and the didactio 
writer; who thus (^s in the paraphrase to their aid for the benefit of 
illnstration. 

Example Xst* 

^^Ne sutor ultra creptdam,'' 

" Let not the shoemaker go beyond his last." These were 
the words of Apelles to a Crispin, (a shoemaker) who 
properly found fault with an ill-painted slipper in one of the 
pictures of Apelles ; but, ascending to other parts, betrayed 
the grossest ignorance. The proverb implies that no man 
should pass his opinion in a province of art, where he is 
without a qualification. 

Example 2d, 

Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, stripped the statue of Jupi- 
ter of a robe of massy gold, and substituted a cloak of wool, 
saying, Gold is too cold in winter, and too heavy in summer, 
— It behoves us to take care of Jupiter, From this incident 
we see that the first consideration with a knave, is how to 
help himself, and the second, how to do it with an appearance 
of helping others. 

Example Sd. 

A Scottish proverb says, " Cocks are free of horse-corn." 
This saying implies that people are liberal or profuse of what 
belongs to another. 

Example 4th. 
Use a cat to the chum, and she will call it custom. This 

* A proverb is a short sentence, expressing a well-known truth or com 

mon fact, ascertained by experience or observation. A maxim is a principle 

generally received or admitted as true. It may here be remnrked that 

)roverb5, parables and fables are easily converted the one into the other. — 

See Booth's Principles, p. 161.] It will be a useful exercise for the student 

io attempt to convert examples 3d and 4th below, into a comparison and a 

: able. 
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proverb implies that if 70a accustom your servants or other 
folks, to make too frequent use of what is yours, they will 
tb^oky at last) that they have acquired a right to it 



LIX. 

OUTJUENES m NABRATIVE. 

A simple stoxy is here related, with outlines of the same 
story in different language, which the student may fill out so 
^ to present the same story, with all the circumstances. 

JSxamples* 

When the dty of Troy was taken by the Greeks, after the first f uiy 
of plunder was orer, Ihe oonqnerors, pitying the misfortunes of tiieir cap- 
tives caused it to be proclaimed, that every free citizen had the liberty of 
taking away any one thing whidi he valued most : opon which iBneas, 
neglectinfi every thing else, only carried awav with him his household gods. 
The Gie&, delieht^ with his piety, gave him permission to carry away 
Willi him any ouier thing he had the greatest regard for ; and immo 
diately he took upon his shoulders his aged father, who had grown de- 
crepit, and was carrying him out of the town. The Greeks, struck with 
his filial duty, «ive him leave to take every thing that belonged to him ; 
declaring that Xl^atnre itself would not suffer them to be enemies to such 
as shewed so great piety to the gods, and so great reverence to tlicir 
paients. 

The Outline^ 
The city of Troy thirst for plunder was 



made prodamation that every free-bom citizen 

prized the most, .^neas disregarding 

his household gods. The Greeks pleased •■ any other 

thing. his aged and venerable father. The 

Greeks admiring every thing that he 

Nature itself ungenerous ■ respect 

filial r^ard—— 

77i€ outline JUkd out. 

The dty of Troy having been captured hg the Greeksy when Uteir thirst for 
plonder was pw^ eatialedy commiserating the mt^ortmea of their captivea 
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tfy^ made proclamation throughout tJie unfortunate ciht that every free bom 
citvoen might select from ike ruins any one iking which he prized ue mo6t 
^neas, disregarding Am houses^ his poods, and valuable poesesgiona^ took only 
kii hoasehold gods. The Qreeks pleased toith kia regard fat ihe objects of 
his reli(fious worship^ gave him permission to add any other thing amoiM Me 
possessions to these objects of his primary regard ; upon which he immematdy 
took his aged and venerable father upon his shoulders^ v^jfirom the inftrmi" 
ties of age, was unable to esccme vnthout aseistcmce. While we pious eon waa 
thus cairying his father from the ruins^ the Greeks, admiring his disinterested 
filial reverence for his helpless parent^ gave him permission to add to what he had 
already taken, every thing that he owned, declaring that Nature itself uxndd 
not permit them to be nngenerons to one who had exhibited suth respect to thtt 
dead and such filial regard /or <Ae being to wham he owed his existence. 

Fbcerctses. 

1. 

Sir William Gasooigne was the Chief Justice of England in the reign 
of Hcniy 4th. His presence of mind and his great dignity were most 
nobly eidiibitcd when the Prince of Wales determined to rescae one of his 
servants, who was on trial before the Judge, presumed to interrupt and 
even to strike the Chief Justice. Gascoigno supported the chaxacter of his 
station against the bold aggression, and committed the pviace to prison^, 
to await the pleasure of &e King his father. The King heard of tlie^ 
circumstamoe with becoming propriety, and thanked Odd that he had 
given him a judge who knew how to administer jtistiDe» imd ^ son who 
could obey it 

OvJtline^ 

One of the servants of was tried before ' and con- 

demned, notwithstanding all the interest — ■ by the King's 

son. The Prince of Wales was so incensed . The judge 

— — ^— dignitv of his ordered and the prince 

-^ insult ne had offered of the laws quietly 

— ; gaol. Tlie King his father , Happy is the 

King ■ courage to execute the laws — . a son ■ 

submit 

2. 

A nainter was desirous of drawing an elephant in an. unusual attitude, 
with ms tnink erect, and his mouth open ; and, in order to induce the 
beast to show himself to more advantage, engaged a person to stand 
by, and throw fruit into his mouth. The person, however, partly to 
deceive the unsuspecting animal, often kept in his hand the miit which 
he pretended to give to the elephant ; who, not liking the mockery, and 
supposing the innocent painter to be the cause, threw out of his trunk 
such a quantity of water upon his paper, as entirely spoiled his sketch, 
•nd prevented him from proceeding in his work. 
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OtUltne, 

An artist — — — nneommon raised — — open ■ 

procured and loss ' in order to make adyan* 

tageous , The foolish deceive ■ amuse 

-^— made — kept the fruit :• The sagacious — —— 

not relishing ^— — and believing collected which 

he dischaiged entirelj^ spoiling • and preventing — 



A gentleman, residing at Crosport, England, was, when visiting Ports- 
mouth, usually accompanied by his dog, in the ferry-boat One day, it 
so happened, that the dog lost his master somewhere in Portsmouth, and 
surmising that he had re-crossed the water for Gosport, &ped his way to 
the house of a bookseller in High street, and by every possible means 
intimated his misfortune. ** What," exclaimed the shopman, " you have 
lost your master, have you ? Well, here is a penny, for your faro across 
the water." The dog snatched up the coin, ran directly to Point Beach, 
dropped the penny into the hand of the waterman, and was ferried across 
with the other passengers. 



A resident at — — wherever he went ' attended 



»' ■ " who ' — with him. It chanced ' was 

missing and supposing returned speedily 

— ^— and by ^^— - that instinct — i - Have you lost — 

— ? Well — — ^^ some money seizing — — made 

— — and paying — — was conveyed — . 



LX. 

CONNECTED NARRATIVE, EROM SCATTERED FACTS. 

The selection of incidents to be presented in a narration or 
a description, requires some taste as well as judgment. The 
union of such incidents in ajconnected narrative is not alto- 
gether a mechanical exertion. The order of time should be 
strictly observed. Subordinate to the order of time, is the 
order of the circumstances themselves. It is perhaps a good 
general rule, as in the case of the arrangement of the members 
of a sentence, to reserve the most important for the last But 
the application of this rule must be submitted to the taste and 
judgment, as well as the design of the writer. 

14 
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JSxerciseg. 

s 

1. 

[The foUcming particulars are presented to be united in a conneotect 
narrative. The expressions may be changed, as it may be necessary to 
nroave the circumstances together in one conthiued narration.] 

History famishes no parallel to the character of Washington. 

Washington died, after a short illness, on the 14th of December, 2799 

He captu^ Lord Gomwallis at Yorktown, vq. 1781. 

This event established the independence of the United States. 

On the 25th of December, 1776, he crossed the Delaware, and soon 
gained Uie important battles of Trenton and Princeton. 

H6 was elected President of the United States in 1789 

He was President for eight years^ 

He was again chosen Commander-in-chief of the American army in 
1798. 

His abilities were 6rst exercised by Dinwiddle in 1753. 

He was the Aid-de-camp of Gren. Braddock in 1755. 

After resigning the Presidency he retired to Mount Vernon, where he 
devoted himself to the pursuits of agriculture. 

He was bom in 1732, in the county of Fairfax, in Virginia. 

He was descended from an English family, which emigrated from 
Cheshire about 1630. 

He received his education from a private tutor 

2. 

William Penn lost his wife in 1694, and was much afflicted by the 
event 

He married again in about two years, and employed himself in travel- 
ling over Ireland as a preacher of the peculiar doctrines of his sect 

In 1699 he visited America with his wife and family, and returned to 
England in 1701. 

He died at Bushcomb, near Twyford, in Berks, July SOtii, 1718. 

He was buried at Jordan, near Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

His character was truly benevolent and humane, and bis labors were 
exerted for the good of mankind. 

^ The long prosperity of Pennsylvania furnishes the best evidence' of 
his wisdom as a le^lator. 

He was bora in London in 1644. 

He was expelled from College on account of his religious opinions. 

His teligious opinions differed widely from those of the Established 
Church. 

The College was of the same religious sentiments with the Established 
Church. 

His father left him an estate worth 1500 pounds per annum. 

Charles 2d, King of England, granted him a province of North America, 
then called New Netherlands; but now, from William Penn, called 
Pennsylvania. 

When he was in College, he withdrew from the national forms of wor- 
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<hip with other stud^its, who, like himself, ^ad listened to the preadiiiig 
of Thomas Loe, a qaaker of eminence. 

In 1672 he married a lady of principles similar to his own, and fixed 
his residence at Bickmansworth, where he labored hard to disseminate 
the principles of his sect both by his preachings and his writings. 

In 1682 he came ont to America for the first time, and laid out the city 
of Philadelphia, where he invited settlers from all parts of Engkind, and 
held ont to them a greater degree of religious liberty under nis coAsti- 
tntion than had ever before been enjoyed by any sect or people. 



Lxr. , 

NABRATION EXPANDED.* 

JExarrvph, 

At the battle of Philippi, Lucilius wishing to give his inti- 
mate friend Brutus an opportunity to escape, pretended himself 
to be Brutus, and being led before Anthony, boldly avowed the 
artifice. Anthony, admiring his fidelity to his friend, informed 
him of the death of Brutus, and offered him his friendship, 
liucilius accepted the ofier, and continued his faithful friend. 

Same story expanded* 

At the battle of Philippi, when Brutus, after the route of his army, was 
in danger of falling into the hands of his enemies, his bosom friend Lu- 
cilius gave him an opportunity to escape, calling out, " I am Brutus ! 
lead me to Anthony 1 " Being conducted to Anthony, he spoke with 
great resolution : " X have employed this artifice,*' said he, " that Brutus 
might not fall aUve into the han& of his enemies. The gods will never 
permit that fortune shall triumph so far over virtue. In spite of fortune, 
brutus will always be found, dead or alive, in a situation wordiy of his 
courage." Anthony, admiring the firmness of Lucilius, said to him, " you 
merit a greater recompense than it is in my power to bestow. I have been 
just now informed of the death of Bratus ; and as your fidelity to him is 
now at an end, I be^ earnestly to be received in his place j love me as you 
did him, I wish no more." Luciluis embraced the offer, engaged himself 



* The plan in ngxrative writing is simply the statement of events in the 
order of their occurrence ; and the expansion is the mention, with varying 
degrees of minuteness of their statement, of the different circumstances 
connected with these events, accompanied by incidental remarks and le 
flections. 
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to Attdionj, and malntainiBg the same fidelity to him that he had dona 
to Bmtns, adhered to him when he was abandoned by all the world. 

Hie 8<xme gtory sHU more expanded. 

After the second battle of Philippi between Anthoi^ and Octayiuff, two 
of the Boman trinmyin, and Bmtas, which proyed fatal to the latter, and 
indeed, to the liberty of Borne, one Lucilins Lndnos, an intimate friend of 
Brutus, observing a bod^ of Thracian horse taking no notice of any other 
in their pursuit, but maung directly towards Brutus, resolved to stop them, 
and save the life of his general at the hazard of his own. Accordmjg^ly, 
without acquainting Brutus with his design^ he halted till the Thracians 
came up and surrendered him ; then he cried out, ^ I am Brutus I " and 
begging quarter, desired th^ would carry^him to Anthony, protending that 
he leared Octavius. The Thracians, overjoyed with their prey, and wink- 
ing themselves happy, immediately detached some of their own body to 
acquaint Anthony ¥rlth their good fortune ; and, in the mean time, giving 
over the pursuit, returned to the field of battle ¥rith their prisoner. The 
report bemg spread in an instant, all over the army, that Brutus was taken, 
and that the Thracians were bringing him alive to Anthony, both soldiers 
and officers flocked together from afl parts to see him. Some pitied his 
misfortunes, others accused him of a meanness unbecoming his former 
glory, for, suflfering himself out of two much love of life, to be a prey to 
barbarians. As for Anthony, he was not a little concerned at this adven- 
ture, being quite at a loss in what manner he should receive, and how he 
should treat nis illustrious captive ; but he was soon deUvered from his un- 
easiness ; for as the Thracians drew near, he knew the prisoner, who had 
passed himself upon the Thracians for Brutus, and now addressing the 
Triumvir with a generous confidence : " Be assived, Anthony," said he^ 
" that no enemy eiUier has or ever shaU take Marcus Brutus alive ; forbid it^ 
ve Gods, that fortune should ever prevail so much above virtue ! But let 
nim be discovered,, dead or alive, he will certainly be found in such a state 
as is worthy of him. As for me, I have delivered myself iip to save him, 
and am now ready to suffer whatever torments you think proper to in- 
flict upon me, without demanding or expecting any quarter/* Anthotiy, 
wonderfully teken with the fidefity, yirtue, and generosity of Lucilius, 
ttumed to the Thracians, now sensible of, and outraged at their disappoint- 
ment, and addressed them thus : " I perceive, my fellow soldiers, that yon 
are concerned, and full of resentment for having been thus imposed upon 
by Lucilius ; but be assured, that you have met with a booty better than 
that you have sought for ; you have been in search of an enemy, and yoo 
have brought me a friend. I was truly at a loss how I should have treated 
Brutus, if 3rou had brought him to me alive ; but of this I am sure, that it 
is better to have such a man as Lucilius ^ur friend, than our enemy." 
Havinff thus spoken, he embraced Lucilius and commendod him to the 
care of one of his friends. 

77ie student may now expand the following story or narrative: 

STORT OF MEGAN. 

Megan was one of a tribe of Indians, who ranged the extensive wilds 
about the Falls of Niagara. He was possessed of such superior personal 
and mental qualities as are very seldom concentrated in the same person; 
generous and humane, as weU as brave, he knew how to conquer a foe, 
and how to raise him when disarmed ; and, while he hastened to shed the 
blood of Ills enemies, he paused to drop the tear of sympathy with afflicted 
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fiiends. Bj these sfiining qualifications he was etdeared to those around 
him, and was looked upon as a future ornament and champion of his 
tribe. 

From the age in which he was able to bend a bow, be was ever em- 
ployed, either in porsuit of game in the forest, or in showing his skill in 
the management of his canoe. His nation was now involved in a war, 
which opened to him a field of action, and afforded frequent opportunities 
to display his valor. In one of his excursions, he rescued from captivity 
a beautiiul female of his nation, who had been taken some weeks before, 
and for whom he had conceived a passion, previously to her being taken. 

Their mutual attachment was not a little strengthened by this adven- 
ture ; she was conducted home in triuniph, a day was appointed for the 
nuptial ceremonies, and Megan looked forward with fond expectation to 
the happy days he should spend with his beloved Alcoris. But, alas 1 how 
often are the fairest hopes we can conceive, the most deceitful ! A few 
days only had elapsed, since his return, when he yielded to a vice, that 
may be called a characteristic of these people j — he dmnk too freely oi 
spirit and lay down in his canoe, which was fastened to a rock on snore, 
and was soon lost in sleep. Impatient at his too long absence, Alcoris 
went in search of him, and what was her surprise and horror, as she drew 
near the place, to see his canoe loosened by a rival, who had made several 
fruitless attempts to gain her afiection, and rapidly floating down the 
swift current towards the great falls ! In vain did she cry out, in vain 
extend her arms towards the dearest object of her affection. He enjoyed 
a sweet tranquillity tiU roused to a sense of his danger by the noise of the 
cataract Megan is now apprised of his fate. He looks back, recognizes 
Alcoris, and waving his cap — goes over the falls and is seen no more.* 

T%e stttderU may noio reverse the process of escpanding, and present an 
abridgement ofthefotlowvng narration.^ 

Many are the tales that have been repeated to us of the revolutionary 
straggles of our ancestors. Yet each little incident connected with those 
times of peril, though often listened to, becomes interesting to us, who are 
now enjoying the blessings of that priceless freedom for which our fathers 
bled. 

" Proudly, O children of flreedom, 
The stars of yonr banner float high ; 

Blight is the halo of glory, 
O'er the graves where your ancestors He. 

Cherished may every memorial be, 
Of the brave ones who perished that ye might be firee. ** 

Such was the motto that my sister wrote, when I told her that, in my 
next composition, I should weave up a reminiscence of the Bevolution, and 



* This narrative is a genuine college exercise, presented some years ago 
at one of the colleges in this State. 

t This narration is a school exercise, presented within a few weeks by 
one of the pupils, a young lady of about thirteen years of age, at the public 
school of which the author has the charge. It has been thought that models 
and specimens of this kind would be more usefdl than more finished writ- 
ings ; because they present to the student something within his reach. It 
will not be very difficult for him, after he has attained some ease in writing, 
to adopt as his motto the principle, " Excelsior " 

14* 
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requested he( to write a sentiment to grace the coqamenoement; but, whea 
she glanced at tlie simple incident I intended to relate^ she thought the motto 
and the sketch were nOt very appropriate ; but, as I insisted on its appro- 

Eriateness to my brave Arthur's storv ; and, as I also had the slip of paper 
1 my hand on which it was pencilleo, (possession being nine points of the 
law,) I was allowed to retain it, or rather she was obhcod to yield to my 
whim, and, accordingly, I transferred it in triumph to the top of the page 
on which I commence — 

▲ REVOLUTIONAKY STOBY. 

Near the extremity of the beautiful peninsula on which Oharlestown is 
situated, stood a large old-fashioned house, in the year 1775, whose time-' 
worn walls were partially concealed, in the warmer seasons, by luxuriant 
grape-vines, that, spreading over the latticed portico, ran across the small 
windows, and clambered alone the ^U>le roof. A group of horse-chestnut 
trees, and a hedge composed of the brierjr bushes of the barberrv and black- 
berry, with here and there a swcetbrier, covered with its delicate pink 
blossoms, enclosed a yard overgrown with bright green grass, and wnich 
extended around the eastern and western sides of the mansion. Beneath 
the vine-covered windows on the west a small parterre of flowers bloomed, 
while beyond, a vegetable garden extended to where the bright waves of 
the river Charles rolled onward. The house was occupied by Mrs. Leslie, 
her two children, and a female domestic, — Captain Leslie being with the 
American army, at the neighboring town of Cambridge, where it had been 
stationed for nearly two months, while the British troops lay shut up in 
Boston. 

It was the beginning of June, and, as the afternoon of a beautiful day 
drew near its close, Mrs. Leslie laid aside the sewing materials that had 
absorbed her attention during the morning, and, stepping out upon the 
green turf, directed her steps towards a low wooden bench beneath a large 
apple-tree, where a voung and sweet-looking girl was sitting. As her 
mother approached, Anna Leslie dropped her knitting work and held forth 
a few simple, but fragrant, flowers. A caress was the reward which the 
affectionate girl expected and received for her gift. As she threw a glance 
so expressive of love on her mother*s face, it was sad for that mother to 
know, that she could not perceive the smile of affection in return ; for her 
child's dark blue eyes were sightless, — poor Anna Leslie was blind. Few 
persons would have thought, as they looked in the lovely child's face, av 
some strain of music, some loved and familiar tone, or some bright, happy 
thought awakened in her countenance a beautiful expression, which ac 
corded well with her svmmetrical features, — few persons would have 
thought that Anna had oeen bom blind, that she never had viewed the 
charming scenes of nature, that her eye had never glanced over the pages 
of literature, or the works of art. But a mother's watchful tenderness and 
patient Instruction had, during the twelve years of her life, somewhat sup- 
plied the deflciency which her misfortune occasioned ; and her brother 
Arthur, two years older than herself, had, with more than a brother's usual 
affection, cherished and protected his hemless sister. Unlike the interest- 
iuK and unfortunate Laura Bridgeman, Anna could hear the loved voices 
of her friends and the sweet tones of her mother's harpsichord. She could 
give utterance, too, in a low, clear voice, to her thoughts and feelings, and, 
although she jaio not her mother's smile^ she heard the whispered words ol 
love, and returned her affectionate ^etmg. 

Drawing her daughter's arm withm her own, Mrs. Leslie returned slowlv 
towards the house. The blushing June roses were sending forth their rich 
odor from the laive bushes, covered with flowers, that bordered the path, 
and Mrs. Leslie plucked an opening bud and placed it in her daughter's 
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hair. All aronnd their little domain looked peacefully, but Anna echoed 
her mother's sigh, as the beating of the dram and other soimds of war camd 
faintly from the hostile camps and awakened in their bosoms sorrowful 
thoughts of the situation of tlieir country, and the welfare of the husband 
and father, whose life was so precious, yet in suoh peril. As they silently 
approached the house, Anna felt conscious that her mother was becoming 
absorbed in melancholy reverie, and, to divert her attention, proposed to 
meet Arthur. Mrs. Leslie consented, and they passed through the flower 
bods and proceeded to the lower ports of the grounds, where Arthur em- 
ployed himself in cultivating the vegetable garden ; for it y/as impossible to 
procure a man in the town lor that purpose, all who were able having joined 
tiie army of their country. But Arthur, with the occasional assistance of 
Rachel, their faithful black servant, had managed to raise quite a respect- 
able stock of vegetables, not only for his own family, but he sometimes 
found means to carry apportion to supply his father's table at the camp. 
Arthur, who had just completed his work and refreshed himself by a bath 
in. the river, as his mother and sister appeared in sight, hastened to join 
them, and to communicate an account of an extensive depredation commit- 
ted the preceding night in his garden. Naturally impetuous in his temper, 
Arthur now complained bitterly, and vowed vengeance on the British thief, 
ns he persisted in calling him, for he had traced the footsteps over his deli- 
cate lettuce beds and young peas, till they terminated on the verge of the 
river. As his boyish imagination magnined his wrongs, Artiiur*s dark eye 
sparkled, his cheek flashed, and his red lip curled with scorn, and not till 
the sweet voice of his sister had communicated in a whisper a plan for 
watching that night, and at least ascertaining who the thiei was, did his 
brow become unclouded, just as they entered their quiet, low-ceiled sitting- 
room. A very pleasant room it was, though old fashioned. Its deep win- 
dow seats were nicely cushioned, its clumsy-looking mahogany tables, with 
dark, time-colored surfaces, highly polished, the carved boxes and stands 
that came from Calcutta, its fireplace, surrounded by small Dutch tiles, the 
antique^ooking portraits, that came over in the Ha]^ower, it was said, and 
the painted screens placed around, made the apartment a favorite with Ar- 
thur and Anna; The bright flowers in the oLa China vases, and the white 
drapery of the table, now spread with their simple evening repast, enlivened 
the somewhat sombre aspect of the room, for tne sun had just sunk below 
the horizon and the vines hung thickly over the windows ; but Rachel 
pushed them aside and commenced swaying her fly-brush, as Mrs. Leslie 
seated herself at the table. Rachel was somewhat a privileged beins in the 
family, as she was a faithful and trusty domestic, and she often enlivened 
the children at mend times by her quaint expressions and anecdotes of the 
olden time. This evening she began to lament, as she glanced ruefully at 
ttie plain bread, fresh strawberries, and bright water from their own cool 
and shaded well, that her lady could no longer preside, as formerly, over the 
splendid silver plate and beautiful China tea-set, that once adorned the 
table, covered with the delicacies of the season. But now what was the use 
of the plainest oaps and saucers without tea, and even the strawberries 
must be eaten without cream, for tlie British foragers had stolen their last 
cow. 

Arthur, who had been absorbed in his own thoughts, now joined in the 
conversation, for he generally felt interested when any thing was said re- 
specting the injuries mflicted by the foes of his country ; and, long after 
Mrs. Leslie had retired from the room, did the eager boy continue to listea 
to RachePs tales, and even Anna at last left them, and passing out of the 
glass door into the large hall, for she was perfectly acquainted with every 
nook in her childhood's home, and could find her way without difficultr 
through every room of the house, she ascended the broad staircase wita 
lorse wooden balustrades, at the head of the hall, and entered her owa 
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(shamber. Drawing the snowy cnrtun aside, Anna seated hCTself on the 
window Beat, for though she conld not look out npon the moonlit «cene, if 
was pleasant to feel the cool fragrant breeze plaj o^er her face, and hear U 
mstling anions the branches of the horse-chestnut trees. Long did Anns 
sit there, and longer she woold have lingered, indulging in those waking . 
dreams, sad and yet sometimes enchanting, that are peculiarly ejideared te 
those, who, like her, are shut out firom many of the bright reanties of life, i/ 
the door conununicating with her mother's apartment had not gently opened, 
and Mrs. Leslie entered with a mother's care to see that all was safe 
*^ Anna, m^ child, nine o'clock, and jou. sitting here, when the damp breezv 
from the nver is blowing directly m the window ? what imprudence ! ' 
The window was closed, and Anna was carefully euYeloped in flannel, anJ 
only her urgent remonstrances prevented her mother fnxn administering 
some hot herb tea. After Anna had retired^ Mrs. Leslie withdrew to hei 
chamber, full of anxiety for her beloved child, whose delicate health ant 
helplessness seemed to mcrease the love she felt for her. 

When the old dock in the comer of the hall struck nine, Arthur lighted 
his candle and hastened to Mb room. After closing the door, be took from 
his cliest an old fowling-piece and carefull^r examined it. PUiciog it on th« 
table, he repaired to the window, and, parting the waving tendinis of the 
vine, looked out anxiously. Lignt clouds had been flving asross the dcei 
blue of the sky all the evening ; but now, daiker and darker they gathered 
in huge masses, till it was impossible to discern objects wltii any distinct> 
ness on the river, or even in the garden below. Arthur was a brave boy. 
but he hesitated at the thought of descending to the garden and tiieni 
watching for the thief, for the mcreasing darkness made it impossible to sei 
from the window ; but his hesitation vanished, for he thought he faintly 
heard the sound of oars on the river, and snatcMng up his fowlingnpiece 
and silently opening his door, he proceeded lightly uong the hall. As he 
passed the clock, it struck ten, and its silvery sound somewhat startled him 
as he felt his way in the dark. Noiselessly he opened the hall door, ani 
stepped out into the yard. Everything around was qziiet, except the rust 
ling of the branches as a gust pass^ by, and the sound of oars stiikini 
the waves, which he now heard with more distinctness. Arthur bounded 
lightly over the hedge of sweetbrier, and made his way through the dewy 
shrubbery to his garden. It was very dark, and as be hid behind a group 
of currant bushes and awaited the coming of the depredator, he could 
scarcely distinguish a single object. Suddenly the noise ceased en the 
river, and breathlessly Arthur watched throu^ the gloom. He started as 
he thought ho perceived a taU form bendine over near him ; but, looking 
more closely, ne saw it was a large sunnower bowing its head in the 
breeze. Again ; did his ima^ation deceive him ? No ; a tall Highlander, 
his tartan and plumes shaken by the wind, crept cautiously through the 
bushes and proceeded to fill a large bag with all that the increasing dark- 
ness would enable him to lay his hancu on. Arthur's fears, if he had any, 
were now dispelled, so indignant did he feel as he saw the inroads made m 
his fine beds of vegetables, and he sprung behind the startled Highlander 
and in a voice hoarse witii rage, levelling his fowling-piece close to his 
head, threatened him with instant death if he madethe least resistance. 
The frightened fellow, rendered confident and more daring hj^ his former 
unmolested visit, had come totally unarmed save a dirk in his belt ; but 
the surprise and consternation whi^sh his sudden detection had occasioned, 
not beizi^ able to see his enemy and with death so near, his presence of mind 
utterly forsook him, and he followed implicitiy the commands of Arthur, 
who ordered him to take up the bag and to walk in front whither he should 
direct. Tremblingly the Highlander, not daring to move his head, for the 
loaded gun still threatened him with instant death, obeyed ; and Arthur, 
following closely and silently through the gai'den and along the road, stopped 
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tot fill he arrived at the camp in Oambridge, where he delivered hiq prisoner 
Into his father's hands. Proudly Captain Leslie gazed on his intrepid boy, 
and many were the compliments that his courage obtained from the officers 
and soldiers. Nothing could exceed the anger and mortification which the 
Highlander felt as he gazed in surprise on his youthful captor, and many 
were the oaths that feU from his lips, as he saw the scornful sneers and 
listened to the contemptuous remarks of the American soldiers as they 
passed him and looked upon his sturdy form, and compared it with the 
slight, graceful figure of Arthur L^lie. Arthur did not lone remain at the 
camp, but hastened home to relieve the anxiety of his momer and sister, 
and lust as the sun began to ^d " tree, shrub, and fiower," Arthur with 
one bound sprang over the thicket, shaking large pearly dew-drops from 
the roses, and entered the portico just as his mother was descending the 
stairs from his room, where the bed, which evidently had not been occu- 
pied, had dreadfullv alarmed her. Her anxiety was somewhat allayed by 
the appearance of Arthur ; and when at the mreakfak table he related to 
her and to Anna the adventure of the night, Mrs. Leslie knew not whettier 
to blame the temerity, or praise the courage which he undoubtedly had 
manifested. Bachel was delighted with her crave bo^'s conduct; and long 
afterward, when the war was ended and Captain LesUe had removed to the 
city, where Mrs. Leslie resumed her former station at the head of a 
splendid establishment, and the sweet Anna had cultivated, with her 
brother's assistance, the learning and accomplishments attainable by one in 
her situation, then did Bachel recount to her wondering hearers the story 
of Arthur's adventure with the Highlander. 



Lxn. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Desciiptiony as defined by Webster, is " a representation of 
names, natures, or properties, that give to another a view of 
the thing." 

It is, in fine, a picture, delineated, not by lines, but by words ; and it 
must be so presented as to convey a dear, definite, and exact semblance 
to the mind, such as the object described presents to the eye. Such a re- 
presentation may be called a faithful description. Faithful descriptions, 
therefore, are faithful pictures. All definitions must be less perfect des- 
criptions of a material thing, than a visible figure or delineation. But 
when a definition is expanded, so as to emlnrace not only all the particu- 
lars in which the object defined differs from other objects, but also those 
in which it resanbles others of the same kind, such a definition, is, in fact, 
a description. 

Owing to peculiar associations in the mind, and the difference in the 
habits of perception and observation, no two individuals would probably 
describe the same scene or the same object alike. This is particularly the 
case with young writers. Some, from a natural sluggishness of mind, 
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will perceive few particalars worthy of notice, where others, of differeni 
temperament, will find the subject replete with interesting details, all 
worthy of regard.* 

A few suggestions will now be presented, which will probably lead those 
who may use this book to think, and to use their eyes to some purpose, 
when called upon to give a written description of any sensible object 
These suggestions will be followed by a list of details, some one or more 
of which may always be noticed in a written description. 

It will be noticed, that the object in presenting such a list is only, as 
has already been said, to suggest vaeas, which the student himself is to mould 
as they may arise, and comoine with what may spring spontaneously from 
his own mind. 

To collect materials for a good description, there must be a devoted at 
tention to the beauties of nature and to the scenes of social life. The 
mind will thereby be rendered susceptible and discriminative, acquiring 
sources of improvement which would otherwise be lost, while variety and 
copiousness of expression vnll at the same time be secured. 

There are three great classes, under one of whicli all the yarieties of 
description may be arranged. Under the first class are included all those 
subjects which are immemately under personal notice; which are actually 
present before our eyes. In the second class may be arranged all those 
which have been noticed, but have left only their pictures in the memory. 
The third class includes only those subjects which are purely imaginary. 
In the descriptions of all these classes, &ie object to be ^ected is one and 
the same ; namely, to present to the reader a picture, easy and natural, 
lively in its character, and animated in its appearance ; ms^ng those de- 
tails the most prominent which would affect the beholder as most striking, 
and throwing, as it were, into the shade those circumstances which are 
designed to produce a subordinate impression. In producing such an 
effect, the writer should pay particular attention to the epithets f with 
which he designates particular objects, that he may render the impression, 
which he designs that they should convey, strong and durable. For this 
reason he cannot be too particular in the choice of his qualifying words, 
for they are sometimes more expressive than the objects themselves when 
presented in naked simplicity. 

Thus, for instance, suppose we arc describing a scene in a wood or 
forest; the following terms- would appropriately describe the appearance 
of the scene : Dark, obscure, deep, dreary, gloomy, overcast, indistinct^ 
dim, cloudy, dense, lurid, livid, &c. 

Or a summer's noon ; the following terms wiQ be found in most cases 
suitable: Bright, shining, clear, lucid, brilliant, dazzling, splendid, res- 
plendent, sparkling, refulgent, ardent, conspicuous, clear, placid, &c. 

Or a ^torm, or a cataract ; the following terms wHX be found expressive : 
Harsh, discordant, roar, howl, hiss, crash, reverberate, dash, splash, mur- 
mur, g^wl, clamorous, confused, terrific, tremendous, thundering, &c. 

There are many kinds of description, also, in which the following terms 
may not only, with considerable advantage, be interwoven, but the terms 
^emselves, by the law of association, wiU suggest ideas ; such as, placid, 
calm, tranquil, motionless, peaceful, serene, restless, lazy, unruffled, 



* See tho " Dialogue between a Tutor and his Pupils," on page 8th. 
t See the article ou epithets. 
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hushed, silent, yoiceless, sleeping, breathless, transparent, clear, wayeless, 
engnlphed, nnmeasored, beautiful, mingled, crystal, golden, silvery, mag- 
ni^cent, breezeless, kindred, &c., &d., &c. 

Acquaintance with the beauties of nature, particularly with those of the 
earth and the sky, and with the lights and shadows of life, must be considered 
as a great acquisition to any mind ; and consequently the command of 
language, so requisite to embody and depicture the same with the glow 
and warmth wMch imagination lends to description, must be regarded as 
an object worthy of the highest regard by all who aim at being distin- 
guished as writers. * 

In descriptions, the principal point to which to du'ect the attention is 
the selection of the circumstances. The scene, or the circumstance, 
should be brought with distinctness and fulness to the view. We should 
be placed, as it were, by the description in the midst of the group of par- 
ticulars, and be made fully acquainted with all its peculiarities. That 
which is called truth to nature is effected by the skilful selection and ar- 
rangement of the circumstances, and constitutes the amplification of des- 
criptive writing. In some instances, especiallv where it is desirable that 
the description should be bold and striking, tne enumeration of circum- 
stances may be less full and minute. 

In describing natural scenery, the student will find some 



* Probably no writer has ever surpassed Sir Walter Scott in the beauty, 
fidelity, and accuracy of his descriptionst The following extract, from Mr. 
Morritt's "Memorandum," taken from Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter, Vol. 
III., page 30, exhibits his views, and the pains that he took to be accurate. 
Speaking of the visit of the great novelist at Rokeby, Mr. Morritt says : " I 
had many previous opportunities of testing the almost conscientious fidelity* 
of his local descriptions; but I could not help being singularly struck with 
the lights which this visit threw on that characteristic of his compositions. 
The morning after he arrived, he said, ' You have often given me materials 
for a romance: now I want a good robber's cave, and an old church of the 
right sort.* We rode out, and he found what ho wanted in the old slate 
quarries of BrignaJ, and the ruined Abbey of Egglestone. I observed him 
noting dxy^neven thepecTdiar liitle vdld jlowers and herbs that accidentally 
grew around and on the side of a bold crag, near his intended cave of Guy 
Denzil ; and could not help saying, that as he was not to be upon oath in 
his work, daisies^ violets, and primroses tmmld he as poeticctl Us any of tJie 
humbler plants he vKts examining. I laughed, In short, at his scrupulous- 
ness ; but I understood him when he replied, ' that in nature herself no two 
scenes are exactly alike ; and that whoever copied truly what was before his 
eyesy would possess the same variety in his descriptions y and exhibit appa^ 
rently an vma^nation as boundless as the range of iiature in tJie scenes lie 
recorded; whereas, whoever trusted to imagination, would soon find his 
own mind circumscribed and contracted to a. few favorite images, and the 
repetition of these would sooner or later produce that very monotony and 
barrenness which had always haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of 
any but patient worshippers of truth. Besides which,' he said, * local names 
and peculiarities make a fictitious story look so much better in the face.* 
In &ct, from his boyish habits, he was but half satisfied with the most beau 
tiful scenery when he could not connect with it some local legend; and 
when I was forced sometimes to confess, with the knife-grinder, * Story I 
God bless you ! I have none to tell, sir/ — he would luugh, and say, * 'i'lien 
let us make one, — nothing so ea«y a« te make a tradition.' ' 
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aid in the following lists of particulars, which are here intaro^ 
duced as suggestive of ideas, which he himself is to mould as 
they may arise, and comhine with what may spring sponta* 
neously from his own mind. * 

A COUKTRT. 

Its principal water courses : 

Its chains of mountains : 

The nature of the hills, whether more or less rugged } the nature of the 
morasses, whether more or less practicable : 

The rapidity and depth of the rivers \ the nature of their fords, sluices, 
and piers ; the state of the bridges, and their position : of the roads, and 
the necessary repairs ; the reasons for preferring one road to another, 
which would lead to the same object, such as the ease of procuring subsist- 
ence, of travelling in security — the lateral communications opening from 
the great or main roads '- — the population of the villages, occupations of 
the inhabitants, the means of transportation, the chiei commerce of the 
inhabitants, their industry, habits, and manners -rr the productions of the 
country, quantity and kind — the liquors, vinous or spirituous, with their 
effects on the inhabitants. 

Op Ri vbks : Their direction — then: course — the nature of their beds , 
their breadth — their floods and times of drought; their meadows, and 
the marshes that intersect them ; the mills upon their banks ; the breadth 
of their valleys — the hills and ridges which skirt them — the side on 
which are commanding heights — the tributary rivulets, and the ravines 
which open into the valley of the stream — the distance between them ; 
of what nature are the shrubs, the gullies, the brooks, the roads, &c. — tho 
qoality of the hedges, they are thin in poor soil, but in rich land they are 
*}ttck, and formidable objects to the majxJi of troops, &c 

Canals. Their communication — the nature of the ground through 
^hich they are cut — the means of draining them, and of turning their 
courses ; their locks • — the mode of destroying and of protecting them — 
how their navigation may be obstructed or improved. 

Mills often render water-courses fordable or not, at pleasure, by means 
of the water dammed up for then: supply. When sand is of the ordinary 



■^ These lists of particulars are taken, with slieht alterations necessary to 
adapt them to the purposes of this work, from "Lallemand's Artillery Ser- 
vice," article " Reconnottering." They were original in a work entitled 
*' It code memovre h Vtuctge des officiers d^artiUerie ds Ftcmce^ par le Generai 
Crossendi* 

From the dialogue between the tutor and his pupils, to which reference 
has already been made, the student will derive some hints upon " the art of 
teeing,^* or using his eyes aright This dialogue, calculated as it is to 
awaksn attention, and to fix habits of observation, is particularly recom- 
mended to the careful perusal of the student, who would relieve his mind 
from the labors of composition. Habits of observation^ attended with care- 
ful analjnsiSj not only aid the mind in its search after ideas, but also direct 
it in a juditious seleotion of those which are afforded by association. 
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eolor, the roads are ^nerally good ; but if fhe sand be bladL, or mixed 
with small white grains, the loads are impassable in winter, and often in 
time of rain. 

Climjltb. The physical causes which may affect health — the qnality 
of the air, cold, hot, wet, or dry; seasons — ^whether inclement, and how 
long so — the means of protection from their effSects — the customs of the 
inhabitants in this respect. 

CoABTS. The nature of the coasts — whether &ied with sand-hills; 
ootered with rocks, which render the approach more or less dangerous ; 
or precipices, which forbid it altogether The parts which are open and 
tmcorered, and proper for landing ; the bays which form roadsteads and 
harbors — the ]>oints and capes fit for forts and batteries, which may de- 
fend the accessible parts ; the adjacent islands, which may serve as ad- 
ranced works to form barriers against the attempts of an enemy ; the 
gnlfs, the bays, the roads, the ports — the nature of the winds required to 
enter or leave these ports, the nature and advantages of whidi may be 
pointed out — the time of tide most favorable for entering the norts, &c. 
— the dangers to be met — the obstacles to be surmounted — tne actufd 
state of the forts which protect the coast ««- the batteries, the goard-hooses, 
and the miillery in them ; if there be rivers emptying themselves on the 
coasts, the tides are apt to alter their channel ; an account may be given 
of this influence, &c 

FoBESTS AND WooDS. Their situation — their extent; the kinds of 
trees of which they are composed, whether fit for fuel or for timber— 
their extent — their magnitude ; is the ground of the forest level or hilly ; 
from whence do the roads come, and wmther do they lead — their quality 
— the nature of the ground a^und them — are they near fields, meadows, 
ravines, lulls, moimtains, rivers — the streams, marshes, springs, dwel 
lings, &c^ near them — the distance of all these objects from the borders 
of me wood or forest; the roads which intersect them, and the swamps 
which divide them. 

Hovsss. Their situations — s^le of architecture — the ground which 
they occn{^ — the mode in which they are built— the materials of which 
they are composed —the color given tiiem by nature or art— are they 
old or new — tiie indications of age— moss-grown, ivy-hnng, black with 
time — appendages conneeted with ancient customs — their associations 
— the improvements of modem art — additional oonvenieBoes, &c. 

liEysL CouNTBT. Its hcdges, ditches, yilh^ges, building, brooks, 
canals, marshes, roads, rivers, liidges, &c. * 

Mountains. Their position — ^^tiieir slopes in front and rear — the 
means of reaching their summits — the nature of the ground — its form 
they coverS with wood or with bare rocks'— their height — their 



* In sandy coimtries, and tiwse filled with brushwood, tiiere are many 
marshes covered with water during the winter, which are almost dry in 
summer. In the winter they are impassable, and are to be mistrusted, even 
in summer, after long rains. 
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fertility — pastnres, fodder, vegetatioii, dwellings, towns, ▼illages, miitlci, 
workshops, roads, paths, &c. 

RiYEBS. Do they hranch off, or continue in one nndi?ided stream * — 
where do they rise— whither do they flow — what is the natoze of the 
country through which they flow — the quality of the water — clear, spark- 
ling, transparent, thick, muddy, turbid — rumed with eddies and counter 
currents — with or without falu — salt or fresh, sweet or brackish — cold 
or warm — safe for bathing, or dangerous — the manufactories moved by 
the water — the canals running from or into it — the streams, brooks, 
rivulets, or other riyers that supply it, &c. 

Villages. Their situation — the number of fires or chimneys in oper- 
ation — the nature of the soil — the quantity and quality of the produce — 
the occupation of the inhabitants — ^their markets — ^the neighborhood which 
frequents them —the beasts of burden, the flocks, the beeves and poultry 
they possess — the architecture, or style in which the buildings, houses, 
bams, and sheep-cotes are built — the position of the church and burying 
ffroand — the blacksmith^s shop — whether surrounded by walls, by 
bushes, by ditches, or palisades — the water and wind mills, f 

* Bivers which divide into several branches, form islands and peninsulas. 
The rivers themselves, thus divided, are apt to change their cnannels at 
every flood. 

t In the description of natural scenery, it will be well for the student to 
call to memory those beautiful lines of Cowper . 

** Nor rural sights alone, but nirtU sounds 
Exhilarate the spirits, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mtgkty wifids^ 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient erowth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore. 
And lull the spirit, while they All the mind, 
TJnmimhered branches waving' in the blast. 
And all their leaves fast fluttering all at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant Jloods ; or on the softer voice 
Of nsi^Adanring'/buntain ; or of riUsy tiiat flip 
Throurii the cleft rock, and chiming as they udl 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds ; 
But animated nature sweeter still. 
To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 
Ten thousand warSlers cheer the day, and one 
The live-lonff night. Nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice fln||erea art must emulate in vain ; 
But cawmg rooks, and kites that swim sublime, 
In still repeated circles, screaming load : 
The Jay ^ the^tf, and e*en the bom,nff owl. 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious iii themselves, and hersh. 
Yet heard in scenes where peace forever reigns^ 
And only there, please highly for th^ nkt?*^ 



I 
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The particulaxs which have now been mendoned as snggesdve of ideafl, 
will nndonbtedly aid the stadent, and enable him to combine what ad- 
dresses itself to the eye with that which suggests itself to the imagination, 
in his endeaTors to make verbal pictures of the beauties of nature. The 
nature and variety of such particulars must necessarily be dependent on 
th9 character of ^e object ta be described. 

If an individual sensible object is to be described, the ques- 
tions which naturally arise, and whicH should most of them be 
answered in the description, are as follows : 

Where is it? 
Who made it ? 
What is it made of? 
Is it old or new 1 
What was it made for ? 

How is it adapted for the purposes for which it was made 9 
Is it beneficiat or prejudicial to the comfort and convenience of man 
kind? 
Are its effects universal or particular? . 
Its divisions and parts ? 
Its dimensions, form, and color ? 
Does it pxx)ducef or is it connected with any sounds f 
How is it constructed ? 
How does it strike the eye ? 
What are its resemblances or its differences ? 
How does it appear from different positions ? 

In addition to these questions, the student must call to mind 
'what others would naturally arise in the mind of any one, de- 
sirous of exact and particular information with regard to the 
subject of bis description, and endeavor fully to answer every 
such question in bis written exercise. 

In the description of persons, an entirely different set of 
questions will suggest the proper answers, to which tbe des- 
cription sbould be a full reply. 

What is the personal appearance, complexion, stature, figure, &c ; 
hands, arms, limbs, eyes, &c. ? 

What feature is most prominently conspicuous ? . 

The expression of the countenance ? 

Is the individual remarkable for manly beauty ; or Uly made, awkward, 
and ungnEu;eful? 

What is the appearance of his chest, shoulders ; length of his limbs, 
style of his dress? 

What are his habits, his age ; what graces, accomplishments, or attain- 
ments has he ? 

What is his moral character <>- his intellectual ; who arc his associates; 
what influence have they wrought upon him ? 

For what -^HKrtues or vices it he pcurticnlaily noted ? 
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In the ihtmpdoBB of pefsons of the other sex, SUCH qveo- 
tioDs may be a little yaried, and answered as in the foUoinng 
exBmples: 

DESCREPnOlf OF FEBSOK& 

BB8CBIFTIOK OP UAXT QXHSKN OP 8COTT8. 

Tbe tmtmknoe of the times, the isncor of party rafe, snd the nediiiiii 
of pnnadipB or partiality, throngfa wfaidieTay object in those periods was 
beheld, render it difficult to fionn a jnst opinion of the character of Mary. 
Her personal accomplishments and the graces which disdngnished her 
as a woman, are admitted by tJl parties; respecting these, therefore, there 
can be no dispute. H^ statme rose to the miotic, her form was ele- 
tant and her bands and aims AiBlingiiished for theur delieai^ and beanty. 
Her hair was Mack, thoogfa, in the fashion of the times, she freqnently 
adorned herself in borrowed locks, and of Tarioos colors. Her eyes were 
dark gray, and her complexion remarkably fine. She walked, danced, 
and zode, with eonal grace. She possessed a taste for nmsie; she placed 
npon the lute with skffl, and snng melodioaslT. Towaids die eondasion 
of her life, she b^;an to grow coipnlent, while eoBtoenent and bad ac- 
commodation brought npon her a rheumatic disonler, wMdi deprived her 
of the use of her limbs. £ter manners were affl^ md msinaatittg, dig- 
nified and sprightly. She spoke •doqaeoBliy, and wnrte with ease and 
elegance. Mer temper was warm, and her heart affectionate. She 
loved flattery, and b^eld the efiects <tf her beanty with plcasoie. If she 
had^ acquired the power of dissembling her sentiments in the refined and 
Intriguing conrt or Prance, her nature was nevertheless frank and indis- 
pose to suspicion. Her piety was fervent and sincere ; her talents, if not 
of the higfacstf were ondoobtedly of a svperieor order; and Ihe resolution 
and courage which she manifested at her death, are truly worthy of ad- 
miration. A long series of successive sorrows bespeak, with few excep- 
tions, some imprudence in the sufferer ; the misfortunes of Maty, both 
in degree and duration, exceeded (he common measure of human csJamir 
ties, and even render the distresses of fiction eorapanilively fiiint The 
vicissitudes of her life have afforded a fine and fruitful subject for tho 
tragic muse. No man, says Brantome, ever beheld her without admira- 
tion and love ; no one will read her history without pity and sorrow. * 



* AU wiiten «|^«e In rejNresontmg Mary of Scotland as distinguished for 
personal beauty. But on no sabject, perhaps, do mankind differ so much 
as in tfarar ideas of female beanty ; and it seems to be wisely ordered by 
Providence that the^ should Uius dmer. Women in the Hottentot country 
are considered beautiful in proportion to the size Of their ears, the flatness 
ef their noses and the projection of their lips. In Otaheite corpulency is 
the constituent element of loveliness ; and in Ghin^ small feet, oramped 
mto absolute deformity, are eonsidered an indispensable requisite for beanty. 
A late physiological writer, spaakiog of female beauty^ says : "A womaa 
of any n^if^t, fi:om the|M«ii»«)BMBt to lhe.£|gaBtio, maj be perfectly beau 



JSxanyjle 2dL 

1 will attempt to psint him, to the eye of the reader, tm I hvn mjsett 
■een him, represented hj the haad of an onknown artist, ia one of f^e 



tiM ; and of any complexion, from Uie dazkest bmnette to the fairest Illy. 
The medSmn height is generally preferred ; but the complexion is a matter 
that entirely de^nds on individual taste — the same person, too, would ha 
likely to waver m choice betvreen the darkly beantiral maidens of Spain 
and the seiaphically fair danriiten of Ghcossia. Ndvertiie]e8S|||^ongfa the 
shadee of oomplaxioiKfirom tbs Spanish olive t» the Ciroassian traite, or the 
varieties of altitude, from the pmt^ Gleopalia to thai of the towering Box. 
ana, matters but little ; there are^many things arbitrarily essential to perfect, 
beauty in woman.** '* I shall describe,** he continues, " a beautiful woman^ 
taking her at the medium altitude^ which is generally preferred." 

As snch a description Bsay be mteresting to many who have not aoeess 
to the original work, and ns it cannot be considered whoUy out of place in 
a volume professing to teach the art of description, the author of this vol- 
ume hasL with some hesitation, ventured here to present it. 

*^ Her height is five feet five inches ; her hair is of any color that agrees 
with her complexion ; her forehead is rather low, and as free from freckle 
or wrinkle as a piece of Paphian marble ; her brows are dark, arched, nar- 
row, and strongly defined ; her eyes are Jarge, riither langnishing than 
biignit, and of either of the usual coiorB; fi)r the grey eyes of Mary of Scot* 
land were not less captivating than the raven orbB m the Queen of Sheba; 
her eye lashes are dark and long : her nose is a mitigated aquiline, *— that 
is, an aquiline curtailed of its seventy ; her lips are short and small, and yet 
withal full and ponUng ; her chin is very slishtly developed ; her ears are 
small, thin, and with the tip on a I&e with the eyebrow ; her oomplexion 
varies with the emotions of her mind, and the blush that tinges her cheek 
is delicate, and losee itself in her face, so as to indicate no peroepttble out* 
line ; her leatnres are ezacfly regalar, thoogh made to appear otherwise by 
the ever-varying expression c^ber lips and eyes, and the fluctuations of the 
rosy tide that ebbs and flows boneatn the transmuent suiftco of her skin ; 
her smile indicates sweetness of disposition, blended with a gently-moud 
expression, diotated probably by the consciousness of her own worth and 
beauty ; her neck is flexible, moderately slender, of medium length, and 
pore as alabaster; the fall from her neck to her shoulders is gradual (like 
that of a bird) ; her host is a gentle swell, so clear that the bine veins are 
visible ; her shoulders almost verge on broadness, and press backwards ; 
her waist is small, bat not too taper ; her arms are rounded ; her hands 
delicately small, and fingers rather long and tapered ; her instep is hig^ to 
seenre a good arch to tiie foot, whicn adds grace in walking, and her 
fipot are as small as they can possibly be without subjeotiiig uiem to the 
otaaiacter of diminutive." 

To this deseripUon the same author adds, l^at there are ^ three epedea 
of female beauty, of which all the rest are varieties.*' 

Ifo, 1. Face round, eyes sGft azure ; neck rather short ; Moulders mod- 
efately broad and gently rounded; lUnbs and arms tapering and delicate; 
bands and feet small ; complexion, rose struggling with lily ; hah: luxuri- 
ant, flaxen or auburn ; eyes olue, and whole ^^re soft and easy. 

J^. 2. Oblong faee ; neck long and tapering^; shoulders broad and deU- 
oate, withoat being aaguku: ; IJmibe and arms rather long and t^Mring ; Ibet 

15* 
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palaces on tbe banks of the Brenta. He was in pmon alx>at the middla 
height, rather above it than below, and at this period was not more than 
twenty-three years of age. His forehead was broad and fine, with short 
dark nair curling around it ; his features were small, excepting the eye 
and brow, the former of which was large and full, and the latter strongly 
marked. The mouth was yexy handsome, showing, when half open in 
speaking, the brilliant white teeth, and giving to the'whole countenance a 
look of playful gfuety ; but, when shut, there was an expression of much 
thoughtmlness, approaching ]»criiap8 to sternness, about it, which the 
rounded and somewhat prominent chin confirmed. The upper lip was 
very shorty but on either side, divided in the middle, was a snort black 
mustache, not overhaneing the mouth, but raised above it ; and the beard, 
which was short and oU^ like the hair, was only suffered to grow in 
such a manner as to ornament, but not to encumber the chin. 

In form me cavalier was muscular, and powerfully made ; his breadth 
of chest and shoulders giving the appearance of a more advanced period 
of life than that to which he had yet arrived.'*— Ovve De Leon^ by G. P, 



and hands rather small ; complexion mostly dark ; hair abundant, dark and 
strong ; and the whole ngore precise, strikmg, and brilliant 

No, 3. Oval face ; hi^, pale, intellectual forehead ; eye, expressive and 
full of sensibility, also indicating modesty and dignity ; movements charac- 
terized by grace and elegance. 

^ In a note on paee 172 is presented, in a quotation from a late physio- 
logical writer, the description of a bcMiutiful woman. The same author 
thus describes a specimen of masculine beauty: 

" A fine lookine man, (the word handsome detracts from the idea of 
beauty in the ma& sex), is above the medium height, but considerably un- 
der the colossal ; (about five feet ten inches is the perfection of altitude) ; 
his forehead is high and rather square ; his back head is well rounded, but 
not too full ; his eyes are dark, bright and fairly set in their sockets --- 
neither tending to recede nor to protrude ; his hair inclines to a curl ; his 
eyebrows are rather square than bushy, and leave a space of about three 
qoarters of an inch between their inwara extremities ; nis nose is a medium 
between Boman and aquilhie ; his cheek bones are not prominent, but still 
well defined ; his cheeks neither lank nor so rounded as to indicate fatness 
or inflation ; bis mouth moderately small ; his lips firm, compact, but not 
thin ; his whiskers are well back on his cheek ; his complexion m imlform, 
between brown and fair, with a slight tendency to a bmsh, but not ^raffi- 
cient to warrant him in being called rosy cheeked ; and the whole counte- 
nance, well or even strongly marked ; for a smooth, round face, where the 
features are all rendar, and without any characteristic for a limner to fasten 
on, is incompatible with manly beauty. Then his neck is of modern 
ate length and inclines to thickness ; his throat is- free from all protuber • 
ance commonly called ^ihe apple of Eve;* his breast is fairly full; his 
shoulders square, but not abruptly so, and sufficiently broad to just over- 
hang his hips ; his arms are ofa length to leave about eight inches between 
the tips of nis middle fingers and his knees ; there is a gradual decrease in 
wards from the hips and shoulder to the waist; his back is free from the 
least tendency to roundness, but is not thrown very much to the rear ; his 
limbs are full, but not clumsy ; his joints small ; the calves of the legs so that 
tbey just touch, without pressing against each other ; his shin rather slen- 
der, his ankle small ; his instep high ; and his foot slishtlv hollowed, and of 
a mxa corresponding with Ms height; for, too small a K>ot interferst with 
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Mtample Sd, 

THE ELEPHANT. 

The elepliant, a nadve of Asia and A^ca, Ib the hirgest, the strongesti 
the most sa^adoos, and the most docile of all wild beasts. The usual 
height of this unsightly creature is from eight to twelve or fourteen feet. 
The color is nearly black ; the eyes, which are very small, are lively, 
bright, and expressive ; the ears arc broad, and much longer, in propor- 
tion to the body, than those of the ass. 

It has two long ivory tusks, thicker toward the head than a stout 
man's arm, and a trunk which it can contract or lengthen, as need re- 
quires. The latter is as useful to tiie animal as our han^ are to us. 
With this singular organ it can take up the smallest object ; it serves 
Isclf with it ; and, in case of an attack, fights, widi it. It can also untie 
Knots of ropes, and open and shut gates. 

The legs of this stupendous quadruped are like columns of from 
twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, and from four to six feet hi^h. 
The feet are short, and divided into five toes each, and are aimed with 
nails of a hom^ substance, but which j&re so covered with skin, that they 
are scarce! v visible. . 

The eletmant, in a state of nature, is neither fierce nor mischievons. It 
to peaceable, mild, and brave ; and exerts its powers ovXj in its own 
de&nce, or in defence of ^ose of its own kind, with which it is social and 
friendly. 

Example ^* 

NATURAL SCENEBT. 

Long projecting reefs of rocks, extending under water, and only evinc- 
ing theur existence by here and there a peak entirely bare, or by the 
breakers which foamed over those liiat were partially covered, rendered 
Knockwinnock bay dreaded by pilots and ship-masters. The crags which 
rose between the beach and the main land to the height of two or three 
hundi^ feet, afforded in their crevices shelter for unnumbered sea fowl, 
in situations seemingly seemed by their dizzy height from the rapacity of 



that elasticity of step, and firmness of carriage, so essential in making up 
the perfect ^tout ensemble* of a well-proportioned man." 

In descriptions of persons the student will do well to refer to what is said 
on the subject of epithets in another pace of this volume. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the manners of an individual may be insinuating, snrightly, dignified, 
or reserved, &c.i speech, elegant, eloquent, &c. ; person, thin or spare, uesny 
or corpulent ; temper, warm and affectionate ; nature, frank and indis- 
posed to suspicion, &c. Notice may also bo taken, as occMion reamres, of 
such particulars as the following : resolution, courage, effects of air and 
exercise, or confinement and exclusion from the air, on personal appear- 
ance,— series of sorrows as causing hnprudence, constant success as pro- 
ducing temerity. — misfortupes in degree and duration exceeding the com 
non measure of human calamity, rendering the distresses of fiction famt, 
Isc., &o., &e. 
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man. Many of these wild tribes, with the instinct which sends them to 
seek the land before a storm arises, were now winging towards their nests 
wiith the shrill aiid dissonant dane which announces fear and disqiiietade. 
The disk of the snn became sLnost totally obscured ere he bad alto- 
seiher sunk below the horizon, and an early and lurid shade of darkness 
blotted the serene twilight oi a summer evening. The wind be^an next 
to arise, but its wild and moaning sound was heard for some time, and 
its effects became more yisible on the bosom of Ae sea, before the ^ale 
was felt on the shore. The mass of waters, now dark and threatemng, 
b^an to lift itsdf in lamr ridges, and sink in deeper fuirows, fbrming 
waves that rose haA in roam upon the breakers, or must upon tlie beach 
with a sound resempling distant thunder.— iinhigruary, VoL /. p. 72. 

HATUBAL BCBNBBT. 

Cities and villages were scattered overhiU and valley, with cultivated 
environs blooming anmnd them, all giving^ Uriken of a dense and indus- 
trious population. In the centre of una brilliant circamference stood the 
Indiaa metropolis, with its gorgeous tiara of pyramids and temples, at- 
tracting the eve of the soldier from every other object, as he wound round 
the boMers of the lake. Every inch <» ground which the soldiers trod 
was familiar to them; fioniliar as the scenes of ddkihOod, though with 
very difitwent associations^ for it had been written on <heSr memcNries in 
characters of blood. On tne right rose the hill of Montezuma, crowned 
by the teoco/Zt, under the roof of whidi the shattered reUcs of the army 
had been gathered on the day following the flij^t from the capitoL In 
front lay tne dty of Tacnba, through whose mhospitaUe streets they 
had hurried in fear and oonstematiott ; and away to the east of it 
stretched the mdancholy causeway.— Pirescott** QmqaeH of Jtosko^ V6L 
m.p.3l. 

Example M. 

NATUBAL SOEirSBT. 

They moved cautiously forward, stnunine their vmon to pierce the 
tidnk gloom of the forosto, where their wfly n>e might be lurkmg. Bnt 
thev saw no living thing, except only the wild innabitanti of the woods 
and flocks of the zopdUUf the voracious vulture of the country, which, in 
anticipation of a bloody banquet, hung like a troop of evil spuits, on the 
march of the army. 

As they descended, the Spaniards felt a sennble and waA weleoma 
change in the atmosphere. The character of the vegetation dianged with 
it ; and the funereal pine, their only eompanien of late, gave way to the 
sturdy oak, to the sycamore, and lower down, to the graoeftd pepper 
tree, minglhig its red berries with the dark foliage of the forest : while 
in still lower depths, the eaudy-colored creepers might be seen flinging 
their gay blossoms over me branches, and telling of a softer and more 
luxurious climate. * 

At length, the army emeiged on an open level, where the eye» onob- 
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linioted by interreiilng wood or hill-top, eonld range) ffv m^ wide» over 
the Valley of Mexico. There it lay, bathed in the golden sunshine, 
stretched out, as it were, in slomber, in the arms of the giant of hills, 
which dustered, like a phalanx of guardian gemi, aronnd it * — Oonqiutt 
<fA&xko, VoL /Z; p. 468. 

Fiom the same souioe fifom whioh tbe pisdceding' extract was 
taken, t^ MLowmg pertonal dueripfiiam has been borrowed. 

nsBNAJn>o cobt£s. 

Hernando " Cort& at this time was thirty-three, or perhaps thirty-four 
j^san of agB. ];» ststm he was rather above the middle siae. His eom- 

gexion was pale* and his huge .dark eye gave an expression of gravity to 
s countenance, not to be expected in one of his cheerfid temperament 
His figure was slender, at least until later life *, but Mb diest was deep, faiS' 
riionldeis broad, his fiwne muscular and v«U pioi^oxtieiicd. It.preseated 
the union of agility and vigor, which qualified him to ex^ in fenciqg- 
horsemanship, and the other generous exercises of chiYaliy. In his diet 
he was temperate, careless of what he ate, and drinking htde ; whUe, to 
tool and privation he seemed perfectly indi£ferent His dress, for he did 
not disdain the impression produced by such adventitious «ds, was such 
as to set off his handsome person to advantage ; neither gaudy nor strik- 
ing, but rich. He wore few ornaments, and usually the same ; but these 
were of great price. Bia manners toBok and soldierlike, concealed a most 
cool and calcnlatine spirit With his gayest humor there mingled a settled 
air of resolution, muda. made those who approached him feel they must 
obey; and whi<$h infused som^thii^ likeawQintP thf attnsbc^nt of his 
most devoted followers. Such a combination, in which love was tempered 
hj authority, was the one probably best padculated to inspire devotion in 
me rough and turbulent spnits among wl^om his lot was to be cast" 

* The introduction of iffUrative language in deseriptive writing, if not 
too luxuriantly indulnd, adds mueh to the boantsf snd aaimataon of tiia 
style. The student will not fail to admire the beautiful figniue here Introduced 
from one of the most elegant historical writers of any age or country. Mr. 
Pvescott, ID the work from wbidi tiie extract above was taken, has eonlbrred 
a favor on the republic of letliexe, which wiU hiwd blQi down to posterity aa 
the modem ** Duleis et eandidwi et fustis Bsrodotus.^* The same remark 
tiiat has been made in relation to the f'ather of Histoiy, may be applied 
with equal truth and justice to the author of ^ 2%tf Omgnmii^f Mextco." 
" His style abounds with elegance, ease, and sweetness ; aud if there is any 
of the fabulous or incredible, the author candidly informs the reader that it 
is introduced on the authority of others." They who are not attracted by 
the thrilling nature of tiie incidents which he relates, will be captivated by 
the flowing colors in which they are described, the purity and animation 
of his style, ^e witchery he has woven around his subject, and the won- 
oerful skill with which he has thrown into a connected narrative a mass of 
details, which with indefatigable industry he has tithed from a great variety 
of authors, often at variance with one another, and not unfrequently at issue 
with themselves. The pride with which an American peruses his works, 
MturaUy braaks foBthlBto the apoetrophe> ^ Peige modO| et qu^te viadaoit 
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The character of Cortes seems to have undergone some 
change with change of circumstances ; or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the new scenes in which he was placed called forth 
qualities which before were dormant in his bosom. There 
are some hardj natures that require the heats of excited action 
to unfold their energies ; like the plants, which, closed to the 
mild influence of a temperate latitude, come to their fuU 
growth, and give forth their fruits only in the burning atmos- 
phere of the tropics. Such is the portrait lefb to us bj his 
contemporaries a£ this remarkable man. 

The examples which have now been introduced are deemed 
suMcient, boUi in variety and extent, to introduce the student . 
to descriptive writing. The attentive perusal of the examples 
given, with careful attention to the preliminary hints and ob- 
servations, it is thought will furnish considerable aid in thia 
department of composition. 



Lxni. 

NABRATION ASD DESCRIPTION UNITED. 

That the student may perceive how much is added to the 
beauty and the interest of a narration by the union of des- 
cription with the narrative, the following model is presented, 
which is founded on the simple circumstance, that a young 
man in a feeble state of health is called home, after a long 
absence, to be present at the death-bed of his mother. The 
student will observe how beautifully many of the particulars 
presented in the list in the preceding exercises are interwoven 
with the narrative, and how much the union of description 
with the narration has added to the beauty of the story. 

JSxample, 

In looking over some papers of a deceased acquaintance, I fonnd the 
following fragment He had frequently spoken to me of the person whom 
it concerned, and who had heen his school-fellow. I remember well his one 
day telling me that, tiiinking the charaeter of his friend, and some circum- 
stances in his life, were of such a kind that an interesting moral little story 
might be made from them, he had undertaken it ; but, considering as hm 
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was ffoing on, that bringing the private character and feelings of a deceased 
Ariend before the world, was something like sacrilege, thou^ done under a 
fictitious name, he had stopped soon after beginning the tide, — that he 
had laid it away amongst his papers, and had never looked at it again. 

As the person it concerns has been a lon^ time dead, and no relation snr 
vives, I do not feel that there can be any impropriety in my now making 
it public. I give it as it was written, thon&^h evidently not revised by my 
friend. Though hastily put together, and begmnmg as abruptly as it ends, 
and with little of stor^ and no novelty in the circumstances, yet there is a 
mournful tenderness u it, which, I trust, will interest others in some por- 
tion as it did me. 

•* The sun not set yet, Thomas ? " " Not quite, Sir. It blazes through 
the trees on the hill yonder, as if their branches were all on fire." 

Arthur raised himself heavily forward, tind with his hat still over his 
brow^ turned his dazed and dim eves towards the setting sun. It was only 
the night before that he had heard his mother was ill, and could survive 
but a day or two. He had lived nearly apart from society, and, being a lad 
of a thoughtful, dreamy mind, had made a world to himself His thoughts 
and feelings were so much in it, that, except in relation to his own home, 
there were the same vague and strange notions in his brain^ concerning the 
state of things surrouncQng him, as we have of a foreign land. 

The main feeling which this self-made world excited in him was love, 
and, like most of his age, he had formed to himself a being suited to his 
own fancies. This was the romance of life; and though men, with minds 
like his, make imagination to stand oftentimes in tiie place of real exist- 
ence, and to take to itself as deep feeling and concern, yet in domestic re- 
lations, which are so near, and usual, and private, they feel longer and 
more deeply than those w1m> look upon their homes as only a better part of 
the world to which they belong. Indeed, in affectionate and good men of a 
visionary cast, it is in some sort only realizing their hopes and desires, to 
turn them homeward. Arthur felt that it was so, and he loved his house- 
hold the more that they gave him an earnest of one day realizing all his 
hopes and attachments. 

Arthur's mother was peculiarly dear to him, in having a character so 
much like his own. For though me cares and attachments of life had long 
ago taken place of a fanciful existence in her, yet her natural turn of mind 
was strong enough to give to these something of the romance of her dispo- 
sition. This had led to a more than usual openness and intimacy between 
Arthur and his mother, and now brought to Ms remembrance the hours 
they had sat together by the fireUght, when he listened to her mild and 
mefaneholy voice, as she spoke of what she had underjc^ne at the loss of 
her parents and hasband. Her gentle rebuke of his faults, her affectionate 
look of approval when he had done well, her care that he should be a just 
man, and ner motherly anxiety lest the world should go hard with him, all ' 
crowded into his mind, and he thought that every wondly attachment was 
hereafter to be a vain thing. 

He had passed the night between violent, tumultuous grief, and numb 
insensibility. Stepping mto the carriage, with a slow, weak motion, like 
one who was quittmg his sick chamber for the first time, he began his 
journey homeward. As he lifted his eyes upward, the few stars that were 
iiere and there over the sky seemed to look down in pity, and shed a re 
ligions and healing light upon him. But they soon went out, one after 
another, and as the last faded from his imploring sight, it was as if every thing 
good and holy had forsaken him. The faint tint m ue east soon became a 
ruddy glow, and the sun, shooting upward, burst over every living thing in 
full jglory. The sij^.t went to Arthur's sick -heart, as if it were in mockenr. 
of his misery. 
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Leaning back in his canriage, with bis lumd ovw lus %jmt be wm oained 
aloDff, hanlly sensible it was day. The old servant, Thomas, who was sit- 
ting oy his side, went on talking in a low, moootons tone ; bi^t Arthnr only 
heard something sounding in his ean, scarcely heeding that it was a hwnaa 
voice. Hie had a sense of wearisomeness firom the n»olak>n of the caniage, 
bat in all things dse the day passed as a melanoholy dream. 

Almost the first wordB Arthur spdie were those I have mentioned. As 
he looked out upon the settinff sun, he shuddered through his whole frame, 
and then became siok and pele. He thought he knew the hill near him ; 
and, as the^ wound round it, some peculiar old trees i^peared, and he w«s 
in a few minutes in the midst of the scenenr near his home. The river b^ 
fore him refieoting the rich evening sky, looked as if poured out firom a 
molten mine. The birds, gathering in, were shooting across each other, 
bursting into short, gay notes, or nn^ng their evening sopgi in the trees. 
It was a bitter thing to find all so bright and cheerful, and so near his own 
home too. His horses* hoofs struck upon the old wooden bridge. The 
sound went to his heart. It was here his mother took her last leave of him, 
a|id blessed him. 

As he passed through the village, there was a feeling of strangeness, that 
eveiv thing should be just as it was when he left it. There was an unde- 
fined thought floating in his mind, that his mother's state should produce a 
visible chuige in all that he had been familiar with. But the boys were at 
their noisy games in the street, the laborers returning, talking together, 
from their work, and the old men sitting Quietly at their doors. He con- 
cealed himself as well as he could, and baae Thomas hasten on. 

As they drew near the house, the night was shutting in about it, and there 
was a melancholy, gusty sound in the trees. Arthur felt as if approaching 
his mother's tomb. He entered the parior. Ail was as gloomy and still as 
a deserted house. Presently he heard a slow, cautious step over head. It 
was in his mother's ohambcnr. His sister had seen him from the window. 
She hurried down and threw her arms about her brotiier's neck,^ without 
uttering a word. As soon as he could speak, he asked, ^ U she alive ? " — 
he could not say, my mother. * She is sleeping," answeired his sister, ** and 
must not know to-night that you are here ; she is too weak to bear it now." 
" I will go look at her, then, while she sleeps," said he, drawing his hand 
kerchieffrom his face. His sister's sympathy had made him shed the first 
tears which had fallen from him that day, and he was more composed. 

He entered the chamber with a deep and still awe upon him \ and aft he 
drew near his mother's bed side, and looked on her pale, placid, and mo- 
tionless face, he scarcely dared breathe, lest he should disturb the secret 
communion that the soul was holding with the world into which it was 
about to enter. The loss that he was about suffering and his heavy grief, 
were all forgotten in the feeling of a holy inspiration, and he was, as it 
were, in the midst of invisible spirits, ascencun^ and descending. His 
mother's Uns moved slightly, as she uttered an indistinct sound. He drew 
back, and ms sister went near to her, and she spoke. It was thoisame 
gentle voice which he had known and felt from his childlK>od. The exal- 
tation of his soul left him,*— he sunk down, — and lus miseiy went over 
him like a flood. 

The next day, as soon as his mother became composed enough to see 
liim, Arthnr went into her chamber. She stretched out her feeble hand, 
and turned towards him, with a look that blessed him. It was the short 
struggle of a meek sphit. She covered her eyes with her band, and the 
tears trickled down between her pale, thin fingers. As soon as she became 
tranquil, she spoke of the gratitude she felt at being spared to see him be- 
fore she died. 

" My dear mother," said Arthur, — but he could not go on. His voice 
was choked, his eyes filled with tears, and the agouy of his soul was visible 
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In his faee. '* Do not be so afflicted, Arthor, «t the loss of me. We are 
not to part ibr ever. Bemember, too, how oomiortable and happy yon have 
made mYdays. Heaven. I know, will bless so good a son as you mtve been 
to me. Ton will have tn^t consolation, my son, which visits bnt a few,—- 
yon will be able to look back npon yonr past conduct to me, not without 
pain only, bnt with a holy joy. And think, hereafter, of the peace 
of mind you give me, now that I am about to die, in the thooff^t that I ant 
leaving yonr sister to vonr love and care. So lonff as you live, she will 
find you a father and orother to her." . She pausedior a moment. "I have 
always felt that I could meet death with composure ; but I did not know," 
ahe said, with a tremulous voice, her lips qniveriitff^-*"! did not know 
how hard a thing it would be to leave my cnildreOf till.now that the hoiM^ 
has come." 

After a little while, she spoke of his father, and sud, she l)ad lived with 
the belief that he was mindful of her. and with the conviction, whidi grew 
stronger as death approached, that sue should meet him in another world. 
She said but little more, as she grew weaker and weaker every hour. Aiv 
thur sat b^r in silence, holding her hand. He saw that she was sensible ba 
-was watching her countenance, for every now and then she opened her dull 
eye, and looked towards him, and endeavored to smile. 

The day wore slowly away. The sun went down, and the melancholy 
and still twilight came on. Kothing was heard but the ticking of the watch, 
telling him with a resistless ]^wer that the hour was drawing mgji. He 
gasped, as if under some invisible, gigantic grasp, which it was not for hi^ 
man strength to stm^le against 

It was now quite dark, and by the pale light of the night-lmnp in the 
chimney corner, the furniture in the room threw huge and uncouin figures 
over the walls. All was unsubstantial and visionary, and fte shadowy 
ministers of death appeared gathering round, waiting the duty of the hour 
appc^ted them. Arthur shiiddered for a moment with superstitious awe ; but 
the solemn elevation which a good man feels at the sight of the aying took 
possession of him, and he bec£ne calm again. 

The approach of death has so much which is exalting, that om* grief 
is, &»* the time, forgotten. And oould one who had seen Aztnnr a few hours 
before, now have looked upon the grave and grand repose of his countenance, 
he would hardly have known him. 

The livid hue of death was fast spreading over his mother^s face. He 
stooped forward to catch the sound of her breathinjr. It grew quick and 
faint. — ** My mother." — She opened her eyes, for tne last time, upon him, 
— a faint flush passed over her oneek,-r- there was the serenitjy of an angel 
in her look, -*- her hand just pressed ms. It was all over. 

His spirit had endured to its utmost. It sunk down fit>m its unearthly 
height; and with his face npon his mother's pillow, he wept Uke a child. 
Mq arose with a violent eSorty and stepping mto the adjoming chamber, 
spoke to his aunt. ^ It Is past," said ae. ^^ Is my sister asleep ? — Well, 
then, let her have rest ; she needs it* He then went to his own chamber, 
and shut hims^ in. 

It is a merciful thing that the intense suffering of sensitive minds makes 
to itself a relief. Violent grief brings on a torpor, and an indistinctness, 
and dimness, as from long watching;. It is not till the violence of affliction 
has subsided, and gentle and soothmg thoughts can find room to mix with 
our sorrow, (mdho^ consolations can minister to us, that we are able to 
know fully our loss, and see, clearly what has been torn away from our af- 
fections. It was CK) with Arthur. Unconnected and strange thoughts, with 
melancholy but half-formed images, were floating in his mind, and 
now and then a gleam of light woukl pass through it, as if he had been in a 
troubled trance, and all was right again. His worn and tired feelings at 
lant found reat in sleep 

16 
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It is an impression, which we cannot rid onrselves of if we would, when 
ritting by the body of a friend, that he has still a consciousness of our pres- 
ence, — that though &e common concerns of the world have no more to do 
with him, he has still a love ^nd care of us. The face which we had so Ion? 
been familiar with, when it was all life and motion, seems only in a state ot 
rest. We know not how to make it real to ourselves, that the body before 
ns is not a living thing. 

Arthur was in such a state of mind, as he sat alone in the room by his 
mother, the day after her death. It was as if her soul had been in paradise, 
and was now holding communion with pure spirits there, thougn it still 
abode in the body uat lay before him. He felt as if sanctified by the 
presence of one to whom the other world had been laid open, — as if under 
the love and protection of one made holy. The religious reflections that 
his moUier hwl early taught him, gave him strength ; a spiritual composure 
stole over him, and he found himself prepared to perform the last offices to 
the dead. 

It is not enough to see our friends die, and part with them for the remain- 
der of our days, — to reflect that we shall hear their voices no more, and that 
they will never look on us again, — to see that turning to corruption which 
was but just now alive, and eloquent, and beautiful with all the sensations 
of Uie soul. Axe our sorrows so sacred and peculiar as to make the world 
as vanity to us, and the men of it as straneers, and shall we not be left to 
our afflictions for a few hours ? Must we be brought out at such a time to 
the concerned or careless gaze <tf those we know not, or be made to bear the 
fonnal proffers of consolation from acquaintances who will go away and 
forget it all ? Shall we not be suffered a little while a holy and healing 
communion with the dead ? Must the kindred stillness and gloom of onr 
dwelling be changed for the solemn show of the pall, the talk of the 
passers-by, and the broad and piercing light of iihe common sun ? Mast 
the ceremonies of the world wait on us even to the open graves of our 
friends ? 

When the hour came, Arthur rose with a firm step and fixed eve, though 
his whole face was tremulous with the struggle within him. Ife went to 
his sister, and took her arm within his. The bell struck. Its heavy, un- 
dulating sound rolled forward like a sea. He felt a violent beating through 
his whole frame, which shook him that he reeled. It was but a momentary 
weakness. He moved on, passing those who surrounded him, as if they 
had been shadows. While ne followed the slow hearse^ there was a vacan- 
cy in his eye as it rested on the coffin, which showed him hardly conscious 
of what was before him. His spuit was with his mother's. As he reached 
the grave, he shrunk back ana turned deadly pale ; but sinking his head 
upon his breast, and drawing his hat over his face, he stood motionless as a 
statue till the service was over. 

He had gone through all that the forms of society required of him. 
For, as painful as the effort was, and as litUe suited as such forms were to 
his own thoughts upon the subject, yet he could not do any thing that might 
appear to the world like a want of reverence and respect for his mother. 
The scene was ended, and the inward struggle over ; and now that he was 
left to himself, the greatness of his loss came up Aill and distinctly before 
him. 

It was a dreary and chilly evening when he returned home. When he 
entered the hQuse fh>m which his mother had gone for ever, a sense ot 
dreary emptiness oppressed him, as if his very abode had been deserted by 
every living thing. He walked into his mother's chamber. The naked 
bedstead, and the chair in which she used to sit, were all that was left in 
the room. As he threw himself back into the chair, he groaned in the bit- 
terness of his spirit. A feeling of forlomness came over him, which was not 
to be relieved by tears. She, whom he had watched over in her dying hour, 
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and whom he had talked to as she lay before him in death, as if ahe codld 
hear and answer him, had gone from nim. Nothing was left for the senses 
to fasten fondly on, and time had not yet taught him to think of her only as 
a spirit. But time and holy endeavors brought this consolation ; and the 
little of life that a wasting cQsease left hirn^ was passed by htm, when alone« 
in thoughtful tranqiiiUity ; and amongst his friends he appeared with that 
eentle cneerfulness, which, before his mother's death, had been a part of 
bis natare.* 

JSJxerctses. 
Narration and D6Scrq>tion may now be united in the histoiy of 

Moees Elizabeth of England 

Said Arabella Stewart 

Elijah Arabella Johnson 

Eliriut Washington 

Daniel Jay 

Jttdith Marshall 

Joshua Franklin 

Jepthah Montezuma. 

To the historical data which ean be gleaned from any authentic souroe, 
the student may be permitted to add fictitious circumstances of his own 
invention. 

In the saine manner, he may present noticea of any other diancter 
which may occur in the course of his reading or observatTon. He may 
also reverse the process of amplifying, and present an abridgement of the 
example. 



LXIV. 

EHSTOLABT CORBESPONDENCE, OB LETTEB WBITINQ.t 

A Letter is, perhaps, one of the most oommon, as well as 
one of the most useful forms of composition, and there are few, 
who can read or write at all, who are not frequehtlj called 



* It is recommended that the student be rec[uired to analyze this beauti- 
tal specimen of narration united with description, by presenting a list of the 
particulars which enter into the narrative and descriptive parts respec 
tively. 

t It is generally allowed, that epistolary writing, if not one of the highest, 
IS one of the most difScult brancnes of composition. An elegant letter is 
much more rare than an elegant specimen of any other kind of writing. It 
is for this reason, that the author has deviated from the usual order prac 
tised by respectable teachers, who give epistolary writing the first place in 
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Upon to perfinrtt it Under the head of Lettsr Wridsg, it it 

intended in this exercise to include all the fonns of ^istolary 
oorrespondenoey whether in the shape of billets, opte^ formal 
letters, or ceremonioas cards, &c. It is prop^ to pwmise, 
that, whenever a letter is to be written, regard should be had 
to the usual forms of complimentary address, to the date, the 
superscription, and the closing. The folding, also, of the 
letter should not be disregarded. If it be true, that " trifles 
form the principal distinctioa between tiw refined and the un* 
refined," si^i^lj those trifles deserve some sort of consideration. 

And, first, it is to be observed, that, whenever a %priUen 
oommunicatiQii is made bj one individual to anotb^, the 
usages of society require thiat the reply should also be written; 
and that the same style of address should be preserved in 
both the communication and the reply. A different style, or 
form, seems to express a want of respect, or an arrogance of 
superior knowledge, — faults equally to be avoided in the in- 
tercourse of polished society. 

If the letter is written in the Jlrst person, the reply abQuIi 
aibo be in I^Jarst person. ThiMi> when the latter hegprn : 

<< Dear Sir, 

<* I write to inform you," &c, 

the answer should be in ibejirst person also; thus : 

« Dear Sir, 

«I have received your letter," &c., or **Your letter 
informing me, &c., has been rc|C^ved, and I hasten to say," 

If the letter is writtein in the tAtn{ person, tbns.: 

^^Mr. Parker has the honor of informing the Hon. Mr. 

the answer should also be in the third person ; thus : 

<'Mr. Brimmer has received the letter of Mr* Parker," &c 

the attention of the student He hae deemed it expedient to reserre iht 
subject for this part of the volume, and for the practice of the student who 
has been previously exercised in other attempts. At this stage of his pro- 
gress, he may be profltablj exercised in the writing of letters. The teacher 
mav now require mm to write notes, billets, and letters addressed to a real 
or nctitious person, announcinf^ some event, or on some formal aubiect. 
The teacher cannot be too particular in his olrectiona with regard to fold- 
ing, sealing, &c., for early habits of neigUgence, or want of Q^aUu^, iu« 
with difficulty eradicated. 
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The name of the writer should alwajs be subscribed to the 
letter when it is written m the JirMi person, but never when 
it is written in the third. The date of the letter should also 
be written at the beginning^ when the letter is written in the 
first person^ and at the end, when it is written in the third. 
The address of the letter should be written under the signa- 
ture, and towards the left side of the letter, when it is written 
in the first person, but not when it is written in the third. 

A neat and well-written letter is a much more rare prodnotion than it 
ought to be. Few directions can be given with i^gard to &e oomposition 
of a letter; but it is intended in this exercise to give some general directions 
with regard to the mechanical eJBeoation of latters, notes, and billets. And, 
first, with regard to Letters. 

A letter should embrace the following particulars^ nfimely : 
1st. The date. 2d. The complimentary address. Sd. Tbe 
bodj of the letter. 4th. The style, or complimentary closing. 
5 th. The signature ; and, 6th. The address, with the title, if 
any. 

The date should be written near the right hand upper 
comer g£ the sheet. The complimentary address follows, a 
little lower down, near the left hand side of the sheet. The 
body of the letter should be commenced very nearly under 
the last letter of the complimentary address. The style, or 
complimentary closing, slumld stand very neariy under the 
last letter of the body ; the signature very nearly under the 
last letter of the style ; and the address sho«ld be placed a 
little below the 9ignatme» and towi^rds tb9 left hand side of 
the sheet. 

16* 
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JSxampU IsL 



FOSIC OF ▲ LSTTEB. 



Date. 



i»»^»»%^^^^^>»^'>^^i^^^>^^» 



Complimentary adUresa. 



Body of the Letter. 



Style, or Complimentary Closing. 



SignatarK 



AddreM,or Superscription. 
Title, if any. 



I 

I 
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Example 2d* 

A LETTEB, WITH ITS PABT8. 



{compUmenUury addr^s,) 



(daU.) 



{body of the Utter,) 

Qr nave ent^avtyut/ io Ate 
tieni a ^la ^i^m^ c&teduyna ^ Mietntmtma, 
ufniod. Or de^, toM oe itu^io^^ mie^^w^, 
t&Unou^ Tnticn uiuotct/ exAui^uUum. ^^/i not4^ 
ev^f Q^ nai^ ti^n^^>t4unaie^ nea£fc^ ant 

cuJuicenou, ^ you toi^ nave me ncnc^ 
meniuyn ^ ei^et ^utdona^, oz ^ no^. 

(style, or eotripUmeMaty eioeing^ 




{signature.) 

^^^eatae ^. t>f !S!&i^4e^. 

(the address, or supersertptum,) 



In very formal letters, the address should precede the 
letter and the signature, so that the individual addressed maj, 
at first sight, perceive that the communication is intended for 
him, before he has taken the trouble to read it through. In 
this case, also, the date should be written below, in the place 
of the address. 
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Mxample BcL 

A FORMAL LETTER. 



eofftffwnt&eaAd ti/u unu&t atea4 odmo/iuma 4o you 

yoU' fnay /ana mw ^ wp^ru^j ema ia tMoie& in 
me t&u^fi/y exiene^ in^uef^ea of ma& ^&9ieii&c= 
^u»v rd me at^Uni tuiM of . 

^^ou^d vow ted^ieoi^i^, 




••■ 



The folding * of a letter, though m itself a thing of appa- 
rently trivial importiuQce) is still deserying of atteaitlon. The 
following will be more intelligible than written directions. 



« Official doouments and yery formal letters have, sometimes, bnt two 
folds ; and these are made b^r doubling over the top and bottom parts of the 
yfk^% flheet, or open letter, in the manner in which papers are gonerallj 
kept on file. The whole U then enclosed in an enTclope. 
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JExampU 4ih. 
This Cut repreaaits thefiUding of a Letter. 



Ko. 1. The Letter l)efore it is folded. 



Ko. 3. Thh fint Coldi oiM ftnirtSiipart of 

tbe first leaf tozbed OTer. 



Boston^ Fib. Q^lSiA, 

Dear Sir, 

Your Utter of the 1th 
has been duly received, and 
TehaU, at my earUeet leisure, 
attend to the busvness to 
whieh you have therein tolled 
my attention. 

Tours respeetfutty, 

John 'Smith. 
Mr. Richard Bae. 



no. a. Tin Moond tdd ; tin fQldbdvArt 

tanied over so 9s to meet the left 

side of tbe ibiet. 




Wo. fi* The'toiitftitblll 




Sosiayn, 

Dear Sir, 

Your 
has been dtU 
I shall at my 
attend to th 
which you h 
my attention 

Yours, r 
Mr. Bieharo 




So. A. Tb«t3iirdfbld. 




K0.6. Olieftraiibld. 




IfD.7. The letter otoeed. Ko. 8. The letter Jealed. Ko. ©. The letteff directed. 




SSofttOfi. 
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TITLES. 

In the snpencriptioii of a letter, the tide <^ Honourable is 
generallj given by courtesj to the Vice-President of the 
United States ; to the Lientenant-Gkyvemor of a State ; to 
the Senators and Bepreaentatiyes of the United States ; to 
the Senators of the respectiye States, and to the Jadges of 
all the courts ; to the Major of a dtj ; to the Heads of De- 
partments, &C. In addtessiDg the President of the United 
States, the Governor of a Commonwealth, or an Ambassador 
of the United States, the title ^ His Excellency '^ * is gener- 
ally used, f 

* See AfUonomasiOy page 82. 

t No titles are formallj recQ^iized by law in ibis OQimtry, except in 
Massaclinsetts, where the lecal title of the Goremor is " His Excellencj," 
and that of the Lientenant-Goyemor, *^Hi8 fionor;" and, therefore, as it 
is stated above, it is ^ courtesy onljr, that the nsage has obtained. As it is 
possible ti^t this volume may fall into the hands of some individnals who 
are enrioos to know something of the fomn of address in the mother conn- 
try, the following directions are extracted from the grammar of Mr. Lennie, 
published in Edmbnigh a few years ago. 

'* Directions for Superscriptums and Farms of Address to Persons of every 

[The superscription, or what is put on the outside of a letter, is printed in 
Boman characters, and begins with 2b. The terms of address used in be- 

S'nning either a letter, a petition, or vezbal address, are printed in Italic 
tters, unmediately after the supencription. The blattis are to be filled up 
with the real name and title.] 

" To the ffixtt's Most Excellent Majesty,— Sire, or May it jpiease your 
Majesty, Conclude a petition, or speech, with,— Tour Majesty's most 
Loyal and Dutiful Subject. 

To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty,— ilCufam, or, May it please your 




To his Koyal Highness, Frederick, Duke of York,- it&y itpiease your 

JRoyal Highness. 
In the same manner address every other member of the Boyal Family, mate 

Qir female, 
Nobdity, To his Grace the Duke of , My Lord Duke, Tour Grace, or, 

May itpiease your Grace, 

To the Most Noble the Marquis of , X^ Lord Marquis, Tour Lordship 

To the Bight Honorable , Earl of , My Lord, Tour Lordship, 

To the B^t Honorable Lord Viscount , Jfefy Lord, May itpiease your 

Lordship, 

To the Bight Honorable Baron , il^ Lord, May itpiease your Lordshsp, 

The wives of noblemen have the same Titles with their husbands, thus : 

To her Grace the Duchess of , May itpiease your Grace, 

To the Bight Honorable Lady Ann Bose, — My Lady, May it please your 

Itadyship,--^—^ 
The titles of Lord and Sight BbnoraNe are given to aU tiie sons of Dukes 
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The members of < boose of representatiyes, or of a board 
of aldermen, taken f^^liectiyely, should be addressed as ^' The 
Honorable," &c. 

The title of Esquire is also given by courtesy in the super- 
scription of a letter, to all gentlemen to whom we wish to 
show respect ; but^ when the title of Hon. or Honorable is 

ftnd Marqnises, ard fo tbe eldest sons of EnrU ; and the title of Ladw and 

Eight Honoraoh to aU their daughters. The younger sons of Earli are 

all BbnoraSies and Squirts. 
Bight HanorcMe is dae to Earls, Viscounts, and Barons, and to all the 

members of Her MaieetT's Most « Honorable PriTv Council , to the Lord 

Mayors of Limdon, lork^ and JHcMtn, and to the Lord Proyost of Edin' 

Mirghf during tho lime they are in office ; to the Speaker of the House 

of Commons ; to the Loros Commissioners of tho Treasury, Admiralty, 

Trade, and Plantations, &o. 
rhe House of Peers is addressed thus, — To the Bight Honorable the 

Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

and Ireland in Parliament assembled. My Lords^ May it pilose your 

Jjordships, 
The House of Commons ib addressed thus, >— To the Honorable the 

Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

and Ireland in Parliament assembled. Gendemtn^ or, May itpietue your 

Honors, 
The sons of Visoonnts and Barons are s^led Honorable and Esquire ; and 

their daughters have their letters acuiressed thus, — to the Honorable 

Miss or Mrs. D. B. 
The king^s oonunission eonfen the title of BimortiSls on any gentleman Li 

a place of honor or trust; such as, the Commissioners of Excise, Hia 

Majesty's Customs. Board of Control, &c., Admirals of the Navy, Gen 

ends, Lieutenant-uenerals, and Cdonels'in Che Army. 
All noblemen, or men of title, in the &nny and navv, use their title hyrigit * 

such as HonotaUe, before their title of nmk, suon as Captain, &c. ; tnu^i, 

the HonoraUe Q^ptatje. James James of the — >, Sir, or Your JScm^r. 
EonorctUe is due, also, to the Court of Directors of the East India Companj*, 

the Governors and Deputy-Governors of the Bank of England. 
The title ExceUenty is given to ail Ambassadors, PlenipotenUarieH, Got 

emors in foreign oountries, to the Lord^Lieutenant, and to the Lorc^i 

Justices of the Kingdom of Lreland. Address such thus, — 
To his Excellencv Sir — — , Bart, Her Britannic Majesty's Envoy F^xtraa* 

dinar^, and Plenipotentiary to the Court of Rome, — Tour JSxe^Usney. 

May it please your Exe^hney, 
The title Bight WorshijML, is given to the Sheriffs, Aldermen, and Be 

corder of London ; and Worehi,j^fvly to the Aldermen and Becorders oi 

otiier Corporations, and to Justices of the Peace in England, — iStr, oi 

Your Worship, 
The Clergy are all styled Btosrend, except the Arohhishops and Bishops. 

who have something additional ; thus, — 
To his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, or. To the Jl£> jf Reverend 

Father in God, Charles, Lord Archbishop of Canterimry,-^ JIfy Lord, oi, 

Your Gmce, 
To the Bight Beverend Father in God, John, Lcrd Bichop c£ , M\ 

hard, or, Your Lordship, 

• The PriT7 Comsslloit) taksn coUsetlvely srs styled his Us;«t7*s HsH Honor 
abto PrtT7 CooneU. 
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used, that of Esquire is always to be omitted, on tlie principle 
that the greater contains the less. For the same reasoD, the 
title Mr. should never precede that of Esquire.* 

OF NOTES OF INVITATION. 

Notes of invitation^ except where a great degree of famili- 
arity is used, are generally written in the third person, and 
on paper of smaller ske, called biUet paper. Tke answers 
should also be written in the third person, and the same forms 
of expression should be used, as those employed in the invi- 
tation. A departure from the form seems like arrogance of 
superior knowledge of propriety ; but where an expression is 
manifestly out of place, or improper, the writer of the reply 
is by no means bound fo sacrifice his own sense of propriety 
to the carelessness or the ignorance of die one who addresses 
him. 

The same observations that were made widi re^nd to the 
date of a letter addressed in the third person, apply also to 

* In the addrMs on the ontside of a letter, ntfte, &o., when the residence 
of the person addressed is nnknown^ but it is known that he is an inhabit- 
ant of the town or city in whioh we write, the word " ^meitt '* is frequently 
faitrodttoed to supply the place of tlie residence. 



To the Tery Ber. Dr. A B^Bean of >. K>m. 

To the Ber. Mr. Desk, or. To the Ber. John Desk. * 

The general address to oleigymen is, £Kr, and when written to, Repmnma 

Sir. Deans and Arehdeaoons are nsnaJly called M^, Jieany Mr. Arek- 

Address the Principal of the Uni-rersity of Edinbnri^ thus, — To the Very 
Bev. Dr. B., Principal of the Universi^ of Edinbnigh. — Doctor; when 
written to, Kery Esv, Doctor. The other Professors thus, — To Dr. D. 
B., Professor oi Lc^o in the UniTersity of K, — Doctor, If a Clergyman, 
say, — To the Ber. Dr. J. M., Professor of. &c., — Rcvcrond Doctor. 

Those who are not Drs. are styled Esqtdrc. ont not Mr. too ; thus, — To J. 
P.. Esq., Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, — Sir. 
If he has a literary tiitle, it may be added. Thtis, To J. P., Esq., A. M., 
Protisssor of, &o. 

Mapistrates, Barristers at Law, or Advocates, and Members of Parliament, 
VIZ. of the House of Commons (these last have M. P. after Esq^) and all 
gentlemen in independent ciroumstances, aie styled Ei^mre, and their 
wives Mrs." 

* It teems to be msetlMI whstlier Mr. sbeiild be used after Reverend, or not. In 
my opinion (sayv Mr. Lennie) It shoald, because It gives a clergyman his own bonrr- 
aiy title over and above the common one. May we not ose the Rev. Mr. as weU as 
fhe BeT. Dr. t Besides, we'do not always recotteet whether his name is Jamet, or 
John, Ac. Mr. , in such a case, would look better on the bach of a letter than a lokig, 
ni-drawn dash, thus, The Rev. — I>e»k. In short, in*, la used by our best writers 
after XcTerend, but oot onilbnaly. The words To the, not being neceasaiy on the 
haet dr a letter, ate sridom used ; bnt, la ad at e s i to f it n tfte tomfc , left band eomlir, 
at the bottom, they are generally osea. 
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notea of invitation. The date should be at the bottom of the 
note, and at the left hand. * 

ExoMple 5th. 

FOBH OF NOTES OF INVITATION, WITH THE BEPLT. 
INYITATION FOB THE BYSNIKO. 



^ >• w 



©^. ana Q^Ktia. ^SnaAmafili^ cayn^^mi^ on 



JB^ampU Zih, 






Q/noitdc/ay SvenifM, m0 Sid ^ndi^ 



(^J, ¥Si4. 



%• 



I 



* When notes or letters are addressed to gentlemen of the same name, 
tiusT ehoBld be addressed, " The Messrs./* or, ** Messrs. ; ** if to two single 
kdiet, '< The Misses/' not the *' Miss.** Thus, ** The Missee Smith, or, 
<*The Misses Davies,** not, *' The Miss Smiths," nor " The Miss Davises.** 

t As the lady is generally considered the head of the tea- table, them 
Mtms to be a propriety in the invitation to tea, or the evening, coming fram 
tbe lady of the hoase alone. 

I Or, jB^. and Mrs Chapman rtgrtt thai a prtniout tn^^agmnent will iA 

. 17 
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JSxample 7th* 



ZNYITATION TO PINNES. 



©^. Q/y^ teatie&^ m^ ^t^^et/te c/ 



Example 8^. 



Q/y&€ti ^ifUcUwn io c^n^t on ^aiu/u^y nea>t. 



prive them of the pleasure of ticeepHng Mrs, Smith'' s polite invitation for 
Thursdau tfventn^, the 5th inst. 

The address of a gentleman to a Iady*s invitation may be : Mr, Chapman 
has the honor of ctcenttng^ &c.t or, regrets that a previous engagement will 
prevent his having the honor ^ &c. 

* The latest and most approved style of folding notes, U to enclose them 
in an envelope, in the manner explained in reference to official docn- 
mentA. in the note on pa^e 186th. The envelopes, ready made, are fiir- 
nishea by the stationer. If not enclosed, they generally have two folds 
only ; and in directing them, the open part, pr leaves, of ttte note should b^ 
4n the i^ side. When enclosed, but one fold is necessary. 
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With regard to the dealing of a letter, if a'wafer is to be 
used, care should be taken that it be not made too moist, for, 
in that case, it will not receive a good impression from the 
seal ; and, moreover, is apt to give the letter a soiled appear- 
ance. But thej who are particular abo^t these matters 
always use wax in preference to wafers. * 

rORMS OF CARDS. 

Under the head of epistolary correspondence, may also be embraced, 
the different forms of ceremonioos cards, designed for morning calls, nnp 
tial ceremonies, &c. As these are all suppos^l to be i^tten or dictated 
bj the individnal who nses them, no title conceded by cour<«$y alone slioald 
ever bQ seen on them. Even the prefix of Mr. on a gentleman's card, 
sarors of arrogance, for the literal n\eaning of the prefix is *^ Master.'* 
Bnt the case is different on the card of a liuly, and the prefix Mrs. (al- 
though it means ^ l^tress") is to be nsed, in order to distingaish hen 
name from that of her husband. The question may arise, whether the 
residence should be inserted on the card. To this question a decided 
affirmative reply is given, although it is known to be at variance with not 
unfrequent u^^e. The omission of the residence seems to imply the 
belief, that the individual is a person of such distinction, that the knowledge 
of the residence is a matter of notoriety, and needs not to be mentioned.; 
Now, in all the courtesies of life, the individual speaking of himself, should 
speak modestly and with humiHty ; and, however distinguished he may 
be, he should be guilty of no arrogance of distinction. The insertion of 
the residence, therefore, is to be recommended on this ground alone, to 
say nothing of the possibility of mistake, arising from the bearing of the 
same name br two different families or by two different individnSs. 

In the cards of the young ladies of a family, the family name, with the 



* Lord Chesterfield, having received a letter sealed with a wafer, is said 
to have expressed strong disapprobation, saying, *^ What does the fellow 
mean by sending me his own ^'^tUe /" It is related, also, of Lord Nelson, 
that, in the very midst of the battle of Copenhagen, when the work of carnage 
and destruction was the hottest around him, and he judged it expedient to 
propose a cessation of hostilities, a wafer being brought to him to seal his 
communication to the Danish autnorities, he reiected it, directing the wax 
and a taper to be brought, saying, ** What ! shall I send my own i^nttle to 
the Crown Prince ? " In tiiis latter case, however, polio/ might have been 
mingled vrith refinement; for a wafer seems to imply haste, and the sealing 
of his letter with a wafer would have implied a desire for a speedy cessa- 
tion of hostilities, which would have been construed into a necessity of the 
same, and have rendered his enemies confident of success, and unwilling to 
accede to the proposal. The coolness and deliberation implied in the seal- 
ing with wax, concealed from his enemies the knowledge of the condition 
of nis fleet, and disposed them to comply with his wishes. 

There is a kind of transparent glazed wafer very much in use at the 
present day ; but even this seems to be obnoxious to the same objections^ 
-*it implies haste, which is inconsistent with the studied courtesies of 
polished life, and, moreover, involvea the necewity of sending one's own 
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pnfixci " Jfite,* ]t nopcr to bt ONd «ttMr il« « Chutitm n§mi,'^bf 
the eldeil of the eingle daoghten. The Christian names of the yonoger 
daughters shoaM be insert^. To illastrate by an example, suppose a 
gentleman, by the name of ArAur S. WeUmgton, resides with his nmilr, 
a wife, and three daughters, Caroline !£, Oaiharim S^ and Augiuta P^ m 
I^mmaStnA Bis card should be: 



Q/tem&ni ^izeei. 
Ihat of hi« irfie^ 



In eldflrt dai^litar't, 



his seeond daaghlei^ai 

his third davghtev'iiy 

On fhe deadi, or manioge, of tiie eldest dangjtter, the second daughter 
becomes JSm WeUingUm,* &c. 

' ■ ■ ■ T " ■ ■ ■■■■■ m. „ 

* On weddfaig eards. or eards preceding a wedding, there is eonsideiabla 
diyersi^ of oj^nion, wnether the name of both the gentleman and the kuir 
shonld be inserted, or whether that of the lady alone should be ezpreased. 
A decided opinion is, however, expressed, that tiie name of the lamf ahnm 
belongs on the card. She is to be the fiitnre mistress of the house ; over 
its internal ar r an geme n ts she alone has (or should have) any eonirol, and to 
Ker alone also, all visits (rf* ceremony are directed. The same maonsy 
therefore, which exclude the nam» of the husband from the notes of invi 
tation, seem to apply with eaual force to the exclusion of the name of tha 
future husband nom the weading cards. Thus, supposing that Mr. John 
Sinj^eton and Miss Sarah Greenwood intend mairiage, tM wedding card 
shonld be expressed thus : 

IBss Sarah Greenwood, 

At home on Tuesday Eve*g, at 8 o'clock. 
48 Winter Street 
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Another dass of cfirds>* called bueineM cards, form « coavcailMil Wda 
of adTertasing, and are mnch used at the present day. Of these it will be 
Bofficient to say, that ^ey should be short, compveiuuunye, clear, and dis 
tinct The card of an attorney or a counsellor at law will read thus : 



Bifirenoe: 
Man. John JDcne. 
NMt Boyall, Esq 

Tbe car4 of a phyidciaa may be expressed in the following form • 

>^S^Sw» Man/^, g€ ^.. Q£. Q^. S^.. 

57 "WtfUn Siuee, 



MefintHce: 
Dr. WmamSamd, 
**' John Warren, 



' * Them are some portions of tinis aztiole, partionlarly those relatfaig to 
ceremonious observances in epistolary correspondence, which may be 
deemed out of place in a volume profesriug^ to treat of geaxe compositioo* 
Tbe anthor^s apolo^ for their introduction is the want he has long felt 01 
something of the kind for the use of his own pupils. He confesses that he 
is aleoe retpoDsible for 00 the direetkNis ana the duggesfeions in the faitro- 
duction to the Exercise ; and, while he is conscious mat the attitude of a 
learner would become him better tkaa that of a teacher in these points, he 
apolo^zes for his presumption by the statement, that he knows no source 
in print to which he can refer those who are desirous of information upon 
these topics. How he has thus supplied the deficiency, he leaves ft>r others 
to judge. To those who have any thing to object to what he has ad- 
vance^ he respectfully addresses the wonu of the VenQsiaa poet; 

— ' — " 81 quid novistl rectltts Istis, 
" Caodidas JmperU ; si iu»i« bis utere nMeam. ** 

That the whole subject is important in an enlightened communihr, needs 
no stronger corroboration than the assertion of the author of Wtn^eriey, 
(see '* Jvankoe^" Parker's edition, Vol. Ist, p. 169,) that '*a man may with 
more impunity be guilty of an actual breach of good breeding or or good 
morals, than appear (goorant. of the mast minute point of fashionable 
etiqnette/*^ 

17* 
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Thie card of a oommiBsioii merduuit ib as foOows: 

i9 WaU^. £PtUet, 

SaamdGcod, \ 

Fukei-Rand, VEaqum. 

. George W> Laaormot^ J 

Example 9^ 

A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 

[N. B. It will be noticed, that it is not cnstomary to seal a Letter of In 

troductioiL] 

3^nia tm^ oe nanc/ea io you Cy fny Mena, 
G^Ct. Tonn &nutn, td^no vutU^t you^ city on wi^ 

ia one of me nuMl c&aiinatu&nea memdete of me 
&u^MM ^0a^, and you toiof no^ mu^ oiboeotfo^ 
mai ne idae tenta^aa^ ^t nia aenetac fitcnouiZfmf^ 
ana ine fiOM^ of nea Tnaatneza^ aa ^ft nit emiyience 
in me uya//i/ZOi^d<Hon. Une ailenlcone wnim yoa 
0iay A&ot^ io tmow nctn jR)Z my ^a^, Q/ nave no 
douut mat you wi^ ^ na^^y €o eon/tnae ^z nut 

otvn, a>^ of wnion ^uaaf^ ata^^Gy acdnoto^ 

eciaeci a/nci nea/iii^ ^6ci/l^ocaieci ^ 



/ 
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JSxan^le 10th. 

A LETTER OF COXDOtEXCE. 

Boston, J/)riZ IMil, 1845. 
Dear Friend, 

I unrite* this under the ntmost oppression of sorrow ; the youngest 
daughter of our friend Jones is dead 1 Never, surely, was there a more 
agreeable, and more amiable young person ; or one who better deserved 
to have enjoyed a long, I had ahmost said, an immortal life ! She had all 
the wisdom Of af^, and the discretioa of a matron, joined with youthful 
sweetoew and vugin modesty. 

^ With what an engaging fondness did she behave to her father 1 How 
kindly and respectfully reoeive his friends 1 How affectionately ^at all 
those, who, in their respective offices, had the care and education of her 1 
She eaiplojed much or her time in reading, in which she discovered great 
strength of judgment; she indulged hers^ in few diversions, and uioso 
with much caution. With what forbearance, with what patience, with 
what courage, did she endure her last illness ! 

She. complied with all the directions of her physicians ; she encouraged 
her sister, and her father ; and when aJl her strength of body was ex- 
jiausted, supported herself by the single vigor of her mind. That, indeed, 
continued even to her last moments, unbroken by the pain of a long ill- 
ness, or the terrors of approaching death ; and it is a reflection which 
makes the loss of her so much the more to be lamented. A loss infinite- 
ly severe ! more severe by the particular conjuncture in which it hap 
pened! 

She was contracted to a most worthy youth ; the wedding day was 
fixed, and we were all invited. How sad a change from the highest joy, 
to the deepest sorrow 1 How shall I express the wound that pierced my 
heart, when I heard Jones himsdif, (as grief is ever finding out dr- 
cnmstances to aggravate its affliction,) ordering the money he had de- 
signed to lay out upon dotiics and jewels for her marriage, to be employed 
in defraying the expenses of her funeral 1 

He is a man of great learning and good sense, who has applied himself, 
from his earliest youth, to the noblest and most elevating studies : but all 
the maximg of fortitude which he has received from books, or advanced 
himself, he now absolutely rejects ; and every other virtue of his heart 
gives place to all a parent's tenderness. We shall excuse, we shall even 
approve his sorrow, when we consider what he has lost He has lost a 
daughter who resembled him in his manners, as well as his person ; and 
exactly copied out all her father. 

If you snail think proper to write to him upon the subject of so reason- 
able a grief, let me remind you not to use the rougher arguments of con- 
solation, and such as seem to carry a sort of reproof with them; but those 
of kind and sympathizing humanity. Time will render him more open 
to the dictates or reason ; for, as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand 
of the snigepn, but by degrees submits to, and even reauires the means 
.of its core, so amind, under Ihe fitst impressions of a misrortnne, shuns aqd 
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rejects all arenmcnts of consolation : bat at len«:th, If applied witii tea 
demcss, calnuy and willingly acquiesces in them.* 

Very truly yours, 

GfiOfios C. S. Fabkxk 
Heory Dix, Esq. 

Exerciser in Epistolary Writing. 

A Letter to a friend announcing any event, real or imagfaMry. 
** '^ the inhabitants of the moon, or the stars, or * 

* " any character in history. 
" " any one in a foreign country. 

* containing a journal of occurrences. 
^ " critidsmson works that have 



** " opinions on subjects discussed aft any 

* " suggestions caused by daily stsdies. 

* " requesting the acceptanoe of fOBM 
" describing a sunrise at sea. 

* • sunset « 

* ftom Palestine, describing the ooiuitrfi %^ 

* •* England, « " " 
« « France, « « « 
«• « Italy, « « « 
« * Greece, *• « « 

" describing &e personal appearance and style ti piTinnliin£ of 

some eminent divine. 

* « the Falls of Niagara. 

* ** the White Mountains. 
« •• Lake Erie, &c 

ilie Pyramids of Egypt 



n « 



* Mount YesaTius. 
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SEQ1ILAB SUBJECTS. 
OH ▲ 6UBJS0T| AZTD TH£ METHOD OF TBEAtlKa XT. 

in writing <m a regular subject, the following directionB are 
giren bj Mr. Walker, as suggestions for the differsat 

ions, as well as for the systematic train of refleetiottik 



Mta*. 



* This lattsr is an original of Pliny the Younser to Maitdfittiis, tram 
laiod by Helmoth. The address, Jbc. has been anered le tnninmntelft It 
te tiie purposes of this volumer 
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J%t dtfiBftion; fte enue; the ^antiqoikj, or aoF^ty ; <he wnvenality^ 
or locaiity ; the eifecti ; Dusdly, the goodnefls or badness, or the advan* 
ti^gea or disadvantages. 

Ist. If yoor sKtgeot leqvire esLplaaatioB, define it or ez^aiii it at 
large. 

2nd. Show what is the canse of your suhject; that is, what is the oo 
casion of it, or what it » derived from. 

3d. Show whether your subject be ancient pr modem ; that is, what 
was in andent times, and what it is at present. 
. 4th. Show whether your subject relates to the whole world, or only 
to a particnlsDr part of it 

5tfa. Examine whether your subject be good or bad; show w here i n 
its goodness or badneas coDai8ll^ and whittars the adra&ti^es a dissd 
rautages that arise fcoBi it 'i^ 

Mccmipk. 

OV GOTBBmCSirT. 

Definition, Goyemmcnt is the direction and restraint exercised over 
the actions of men in communities, societies, or states. It controls the 
administration of public afiairs, according to the principles of an estab- 
lished constitution, a code of written laws, or by well-known usages ; or 
it may be administered, as in some countries, by the arbitrary edicts of 
the sovereign. Government is the soul of sociely : it is that omer among 
rational creatnres which produces almost all the benefits they enjoy. A 
nation may be considered as a large family; — aU the inhabitants are, as 
it were, relations ; and the supreme power, wherever it is lodged, is the 
common parent of every individual. 

Cause, The necessity of government lies in the nature of man. In 
terest and selfishness, unrestrained by salutary laws and restrictions^ 
would be the controlling principle of every man's actions, uninfiuenccd 
by a proper regard for the rights (^ others. It is necessary, therefore, to 
have some restraint laid iq>on every man — some power which shall 
control him, and impel him to what is right, and deter him from what is 
wrong, and this power is government To this restraint every one must 
submit ; and if m such submission any one finds it necessary to give uj> 



* These directions are thus versified by Mr. Walker: 

If first your subject definition need. 
Define your subject first, and then proceed ; 
Next, if you can, find out your subject's cause, 
And show from whence its origin it draws : 
Ancient or modem may your subject be. 
Pursue it^ therefloref to antiquity ; 
Your subject may to distant nations roam, 
Or else relate to objects nearer home : 
The subject which you treat is ^ood, or ill ; 
Or else a mixture of each principle : 
And ere your subject a conclusion know, 
The advantage or the disadvantage show. 
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ft pordon of the rights with which he fandes tiiat God and natiirs ea 
dowcd biiii, he will be consoled by the reflection that all hare to make 
the sacrifice, and that the conoessioa is made for the protection of his prop- 
erty and his life, for without government neither would be safe. 

Antiquity. Accordingly, we find, so deeply seated is the necessity for 
government, that in the earliest ages of the world a kind of goTemfflent 
was existing among all tribes and nations ; and so remarkable is this 
fact, that almost all that history records of the earliest people is the history 
of these kings. 

ZTmuarsaUty. In eyery part of the world, also, at the present day, where 
nnman creatnres are to be seen, there also some kind of government is 
found among them. Even the rudest among the savage nations have 
their kings and chiefs, whose word is law, and whose power is seldom 
disputed. 

Locality. But government, in its most perfect form, is generally found 
tmong the most civilized and enUghtened people. Almost all the differ* 
ent kinds of government now existing, or that ever did exist, may be 
reduced to thiee, namely. Monarchy, imstocracy, and Democracy. Un- 
der one of these forms every nation now known to exist is regulated 
and controlled. The -fainted Indian, whose life and death are at the 
mercy of his sachem, the naked African, who looks in terror at liis king, 
and the wild Arab, whose chief is the sovereign arbiter in the division 
of the plunder obtained by the horde, all are in fact the subjects of a 
monarch. Home, under the decemvirs, and Venice and Genoa under 
their nobles, presented the spectacle of an Aristocracy ; while Athens, 
luxurious Athens, invested the chief power in an assembly of the people, 
and presented to the world a splendid example of a Democracy. Each 
of these different forms is attended by its own peculiar advantages 
and disadvantages which the unity of our subject does not permit us 
now to discuss. But the advantages of some lorm of government re- 
mains yet to be presented. 

Advantages, Order is said to be the first law of heaven. But among 
men it is essentially necessary for their very existence. Man, uncon- 
trolled and unrestrained, would ever be invading his brother's rights. 
Kothing would be safe. Might would be right, and the strongest might 
revel in the possession of that which the weaker had no power to keep 
from him. Laws emanate from government. Without government 
there could be no laws. It is the laws which protect every man in the 
enjoyment of his life, his liberty, and his possessions. Without laws, 
property would not be respected} the weak would be the slave of the 
strong, and the strong could enjoy their iU-gotton possessions only so 
long as they could maintain their ascendancy. It is government, there- 
fore, that secures to every one the enjoyment of what he possesses, and 
restrains the strong from encroaching on the rights of the weak. 

IHsadvantaffes. Every form of government is liable to abuse. They 
who are in power are engaged in a constant struggle to nmintain that 
power, while the ambitions and the aspiring are eagerly watching their 
opportunity to supplant them. This gives rise to parties and cabals, to 
plots and intrigues, to treachery, to treason and rebellion, to civil wars 
f nd family feuds, in which the innocent often share the punishment pre- 
I«red for the guilty. But these evils arc light in comparison with those 
which spring from anarcby. or want of government It becomes every 
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one, Aerefore, to lend his aid in support of the goTemmeai nader which 
it has pleased proTidenoe to place him, until that govenunent shows by 
its actions that the good of the people for whom it was instituted is not 
its aim, and thereby renders rebellion a palliated evil, if not a virtue. 

Meercises. 



On Time. 

Temperance. 

Modesty. 

Sculpture. 

Qemency. 

Beligion. 

Morning. 

Eyening. 

Day. 

Kight. 

Ambition. 

Reyenge. 

Honor. 

Virtue. 

Education. 

Truth. 

The World. 

Anger. 

Knowledge. 



On Justice. On 

The Mind. 

The corporeal faculties. 
Eorgiveness. 
Affection filial 
Affection parental, &c. 
Cruelty. 
Faith. 
Happiness. 
Flattery. 
Indolence: 
Justice. 
Ma^pmnimity. 
Pofateness. 
Prudenoe. 
Courage. 
Fortitude. 
Pisinterestedness. 
Fidelity. 



Joy. 

Gaming. 

Indust]^. 

Luxury. 

Patience. 

Pride. 

Perseyenoioe. 

Conscience. 

Compassion. 

Equity. 

Oenerosi^. 

Melancholy. 

Humanity. 

Ingratitude. 

Frugality. 

Patriotism. 

Prodigality. 

Poveity. 



Lxvr. 



THEMES. 



Themes are subjects, or topics, on which a person write.^ 
or speaks. 

A theme, as defined by Mr. Walker, is the proving of 
some tmth. 

Themes are divided into two classes, the simple and the 
complex. 

Simple themes comprehend such as may be expressed by 
one term or more, without conveying either an affirmation or 
a negation. Such as Logic, Education, Habit, The Fall of 
the Roman Empire, The Institution of Chivalry. * 



* Such, also, are the subjects of the last Exercises under the head of - 
negular Subjects. 
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Om^hK tlKBiet «onptebeBd tsoh pr^MMitimis at adaiit ot 
proof or illtistratioo ; expreasing « judgmeot wliidi af oorase 

may be denied without invoking an j positire ^onMdiodoii in 
the meaning of the terms. The following are examples: 
** Logic is a useful study." *' Youth is the season of im- 
provement*' '^Wisdom is better than riches.'* ^A public 
18 preferable to a private education." 

In the last set of ezeraaes the conne was laid down for &e manage 
ment oF " a regnhv saljcct," which is prescribed by Mr. Walker in his 
*" Teacher^s Asmstant." What he calls " regnlar subjects" an designed 
for simple themes. The conrse prescribed by Mr. Jardine, in his Out- 
lines of a Philosophical Education, is less mechanical, and is to be pre- 
ferred, becanse the mind of the student ia less fettered bj ^leading 
strings,** and left more to its own resources. The following are his pre* 
liminaiy remarks: 

" To give an iUnatnition of a simple theme I shall suppose the subject 
to be Logic, and shall shortly apply the scholastic rules to the structure 
of the essay which should be composed upon it** 

'* The first rule directs the student to b^n by fixing exactly the mean- 
ing of the term, Drinch is the subject of tlw theme, removing ^^ thing 
that is doubtful or equivocal in its sigiufication ; and, when difficulties 
of that kind occur, the true import of the word must be determined by 
the canons of etymology, or by-dte practice of the best writers.** 

" By the second rule, which is the principle one, he is nquked to ex- 
plain the essential and accidental qualities of the subject, here supposed 
to be logic ; and to enumerate them, according to their order and impor- 
tance, ajid with a reference, to the end which is contemplated by Uie 
logician. That end is the estabtlshment of truth or the refutation of 
error, and it is accomplished by the application of those rules of right 
leasoning, in which the art of logic may be said to consist In these 
rules are included definition, division, classification, as well as those 
general durections relative to pronositions which are derived from the 
ancient dialectics. But it is unnecessary here to enlaige ; for the most 
important of the rules, for both l^ods of ihemes, are the same, in so far, 
at least, as the object of both is the attainment of clear notions, ludd ar 
saDgement, and perspicuous expression.** 

*7rhe spedal rules which relate to the managetncnt of complex iJiemes, 
may be shortly enumerated. That no propositions, advanced as tb« 
gfouad of inference and deduction should be admitted, bnt vpoii the best 
and most solid evidence, arising from sense, from consciousness, or experi- 
ence, or from undeniable truths, such as axioms and intuitive propositions ; 
or lastW, upon testimony, analogy, facts already proved, the undeviating 
laws of nature, &c. — that the meaning of the subject, and predicates of 
tiie radieal proposition be aocuratdy fixed — that the exteat <» the «ffirma 
tion or nes^tion be exactly ascertained, so that the proposition may be 
stated in the most intelligible manner, artd the logical rules of division be 
applied — that the attention be n6xt directed to the kind of evidence by 
which the proposition is established— > and the arguments to be intra 
dueed m sueh order, that those which precede shall throw li^ on those 
that £dlow, and form a coaaected chain of .eon^>arisoni, by whkh uiti- 
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MUriy te agTMBMiit or diiagraement, expressed la the propositbn, 
tbaU Be made manifest; and filially that all objections agunst the prop6* 
jkioa be candidly and explicitly answered. The proo^when it is lon^, 
may be concluded with a recapitulation, containing the united strengm 
of aU the arguments which have been brought to confirm it.^ 

'^It is impossible to prescribe rules which shall exactly accord with the 
▼ariety of subjects which may come under this order of themes, and, there- 
fore, much must be left to uie. judgment and experience of the teacher. 
It is not eveiy theme that requires the application of all the rules. The 
fiift role may be sometimes necessary ; tne second is indispensable on all 
subjects ; the other rules are only occasionally required ; — a rigid adhe* 
rence to these rules might render composition stiff and formal ; but that 
would, in a great measure, be prevented, by frequent use and judicious 
application." 

^ Though, in Uie manag e m e nt of eon^x themes, the rules of demon 
atradon cannot be always followed, yet the clearness, certainty, and pro- 
grtss of that kind of reasoning, ought to be the standard, as tm best and 
most effectual mode of procuring uie assent of the mind. Let the young 
composer imitate the geometrician, in first attemnting to establish clearly 
the datum on which the deduction rests, and tnen proceed, wnJUh grai> 
oal and increasing strength, to the conclnsioD." * 

** It may, perhaps, be objeoted that the course hen prescribed by Mr. 
Jardine is too difficult for the young student. If perfect or finished com- 
positions were reauired, there might be good grounds for such an opinion. 
In all cases, perrect specimens must bo preceded by many unsuocess- 
fol efforts. An eminent writer has eandimy acknowledaed mat he would 
be ashamed to disolose the many unsuccessful attempts he had made, be- 
- fore he could produce any thing worthy of public attention. Imperfect^ 
then, as the first essays of the student may be, they constitute the natural 
and Indispensable steps which lead to higher degrees of perfection. 

The following extract from one of Mrs. Sherwood's ^* Social Tales '' is se 

Sertinent to the subiect, that it is thought that it will be useful to the stn- 
ent to present it m this place. The tale from which it is extracted is 
entitled '^ITaeil^tf.'* 

** It was the custom of my father, when I was a girl, to require of me 
every Saturday, a few pages written upon a giren subject. Well do I re* 
member the hours which I sometimes used to spend on these unfortunate 
Saturday mornings, in endeavoring to elicit sparks of genius from the 
eold iron of my brain ; and how pleased I was wont to be, when any thing 
like a bright idea presented itself to my imagination : such were welcome 
to me as angeVs yisits, which are said to be row and far between. 

" Much of my success, however, I found, depended upon the subject 
which was given me. When these subjects were fruitfnl and congenial to 
my feelings, the task was comparatively easy ; but when they were new 
and strange to me, my labor was greatly increased, and so far from beinc 
able to put my ideas into any new form, I seemed to lose the power of 
expressing them, even in tiie most ordinary way. 

^ Judge, then, what must have been my despair, when on a certain Sat- 
urday, having stolen up into my father's study, with that sort of quiet 
pace* which children use when they are going about any thing they do not 
much relish, (for the motion of the foot is a never-varying index in a simple 
mind, of the feelings of the heart.) I stood behind his chair as he sat writ- 
ing, and said) * Papa, please for the subject of my theme, to day ? ' 

* Hoe Bg^^ he replied, sttU writing on. 

18 
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** Of one thins" continaes Mr. Jsrdine, " flie youngest stadfliit ihxat te 
made sensible, trom the evidence of his own consciousness, that hi cannot 
expect to compou even the simplest theme toithout directing and oontimung hU 
power of thinking iq>on tt." 

" Instmctions cannot be too plain nor too minute, when directed to 
young persons entering upon a new and difficult coarse of study. The 
experience of the perplexities which assail the juvenile mind, in its first 
endeavors to discover materials and to find expressions, has induced me 
to lay aside the authority of the teacher, and to place myself as the com- 
panion or friend of the student, in those moments when his difficulties axe 
most fcMinidable " 

" I suppose, then, ' Emulation ' chosen as the sulject of a simple theme, 
which the student is required to explain and illnstrate, from lectures, books 



"< What, papa?* I said. 

** * Hoc afl^, child,* he answered ; * Hoe age — go and make the best of it^ 
but do nH (usturb me.' 

" * Hoc age,* I repeated, as I went down stairs. ' Hoc age — it is Latin ; 
I know it is Latin. Hoe is thu^ and it is neuter, and the word thing is 
understood; and a^«is do; I know enough of Latin for this; therefore, 
Soe age means, Do this thins.* 

" So I mended a pen, and took a sheet of paper, and wrote * Hoc age * 
in a fair hand at the top of the paper; and then I added the translation ; 
and then wrote my own name in one comer, and the date at anoUier ; and 
then looked out of the window, and np to the ceiling, and wrote again, and 
actoally made out a sentence to this efiect : ' It is our duty, under evenr 
circumstance of life, to attend to this admonition ; * and there I stoppea, 
for the question suggested.itself, to wit, what admonition ? Farther, there 
fore, I could not get, and when lAy father called me to dinner, I had not ad . 
vanced an inch beyond the fall round stop after the word admonition. 

" My father was one of the kindest and eentlest of parents, and when I 
presented my vacant sheet to him, he smiled, and said, "T is as much as I 
expected ; but I am perfectly satisfied, nevertheless. If yon have spent 
your morning in considering the natare of. the ii^janotion meant to be ex- 
pressed in the words * Hoc age,* you have not lost voor time.** My father 
then entered into an explanation of the subject, and pointed out to me that 
these two words were equivalent to the Scripture injanction, 'Whatso- 
ever thine hand findeth to do, do it with thy might* And then he showed 
me that the world abounded with persons who never seemed to give their 
full and undivided attention to any thing which they had to £>, and in 
consequence, when suddenly called upon to act or speak with promptitude, 
were never ready and never had their words or their actions at command. 
'Hence,' continued he, *on smaller occasions, they are for ever wasting 
their time, and on more important ones losing advantages and opportunities 
never to be recovered.' My father added much more to me on this subject ; 
but as I shall hope, in what follows, to elucidate what he said by a very 
appropriate example, I shall cite no more of his valuable discourse, witn 
the exception of one remark only, which was most important ; it was to 
this efiect: that the salvation of the soul is the thing to be done in the first 
instance ; the ' Hoc age,* to which every human creature should principally 
attend — all other concerns being made subordinate to this one object, and 
all other efibrts or exertions being in the end wholly inefficient in produoing 
the happiness of any individual, when this one thing needful is nedectcd.*' 

The whole of the tale, of which the above extract is merely the intro- 
duction, may well be recommended to the penxsal of both teachers and 
students. 
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and bbservations, in such a way as to communicate a distinct acooont of 
emulation to all who shall read his essay. Where are the materials to be 
found ? His first recourse would probably be to authors who hare treated 
of emulation, from whom he might take what serves his purpose. But he 
is instructed that there is a nearer and much more fertile source, which 
will furnish him with materials, providing he seek for them in the proper 
way. And what is that source ? His own mind, working upon the mate- 
rials which he alreadVpossesses. Let him put the question to himself 
What is emulation ? Here let him recollect the early scenes in which this 
feeling was first excited. On the verge of childhood, he must remember 
the lan^Qge used in amusements, ' I can do this, and you cannot,' *• I shaJl 
be at t£at mark before you.* He may have, perhaps, read the beautiful 
description of Gray, in the distant prospect of £ton College : 

Who, foremost, now delights to cleave 
With pliant anus, the glassy wave, &c. 

Or the description of the Trojan games, in the sixth book of the 
iEneid. He may recollect that, when at school, he contended for the first 
place in his class, or mav be now contending for the first prize at college. 
Upon the recollection of these scenes, and from associated feelings which 
exist in his mind, he is in some sort prepared to answer the question, 
What is * emulation 1 ' A desire and endeavor to excel others, — to be the 
first in any competition.'' 

" From whence proceeds, or what excites this desire and endeavor 1 
From obtaining an object first, which other competitors wish to possess. 
Is it the intrinsic value of the object of competition 1 No ; — it may be a 
sprig of laurel, — a palm-branch, — a fox's tail, — a medal of little value, 
— a book, a seat of preferment or of honor. From what, then, does the 
object receive its value T It is the drcumstance of obtaining it before 
other competitors. And what is it that gives such value to the being first 
in the competition ? It is the presence of many spectators and admirenk 
It is tJieir reflected praise, whic& animates the competitors, — which makes 
the breast of the student palpitate when he receives the prize. Let the 
competition take place in a desert, where there are no spectators, the charm 
is dissolved, and &e competitors walk over the course without pleasure or 
expectation." 

" Again, what are the effects of emulation ? When this principle oper- 
ates with full effect, and under control of virtue and honor, it produces 
vigorous conflict, persevering exertion, contempt of difiicnlties and dan- 
gers, increasing hopes, eager expectations, and, m the moments of success, 
exquisite delight. The student may have a clearer view of this generous 
and energetic feeling, by turning his attention to the histories of great 
characters and great events, and distinguishing emulation from the effects 
of other feelings not unfrequently associated with it. He will thus be 
enabled to draw a line of distinction between it and its collaterals, ambi- 
tion and fame. These fix upon the possession of their objects without any 
view of competition, or of tiie means by which they may be obtained, 
whereas the pleasures of emulation spring from the love of excellence and 
superiority." 

" The experience of competitions, in which the student has been en- 
gaged, or or those which he has observed, will surest to him, that emula- 
tion in its purest form can only take place where the prize is won by the 
personal exertions of the individual. When any undue means are used 
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petator, the geDerons flame of emulktion is extingpished, and a mear 
degradiiig spirit is substitated in its place. One would think that thfi 
mortificatbn which the student must suffer, when he receives a prize 
which he is conscious he did not desenre, should dispose him to reject it 
as altogether unworthy of his acceptance. The student cannot have for 
TOtten the manner in which the fnendly stratagem of Kisus, in favor of 
Euryalus, was received by the other competitors at the oelebratkm of the 
Trojan games." 

"An enlarged view should be taken of the field of competition. Tha< 
field may be called up by the imagination. The person in whom the tru€ 
spark of emulation is kindled, may imagine himself placed upon the samt 
arena with the oompetitors of otfaier centuries and other aees. Yiisil en- 
deavored to rival the fame of Homer, and Cicero that or Demosmenes 
When Caesar passed the statue of Alexander, he is said to have burst into 
tears, because the Macedonian had surpassed him in military achieve 
ments. When ambition and emulation are conjoined in the same charactec 
occupied in similar exploits, it requires some discrimUiation to determine 
what belongs to each." 

This sketch, of course, is not intended as a specimen of a simple theme 
on emulation, but merely as a general outline of the materials, with the 
view of pointing out to the student the course he should take to find them. 
He has only to embrace the subject of the theme closely, — to apply 
to his own mind for light and knowledge, — to press himself with inter- 
rogatories relative tools demands, — to follow the natural associations 
of things, and he will soon find materials enough, and arrive at much 
information which he could not otherwise have conceived to be within his 
reach. The concluding step is to select from these materials, and to 
arrange them according to the particular end he has in vi^w. If this part 
of his work be rightly performed, he will not find much difficulty in 
ftuitably eiq>ressing what he clearly and distinctly knows." 

[A list of subjects for Exercises will be found in the last article, under the 
bead of Begular Subjects.] 

If the course thus laid down by Mr. Jardine for the management of 
themes, be found too loose or too difficult, the student may follow the 
more mechanical one of Mr. Walker. His course for r^;ular subjects or 
simple themes has already been given. The following is his course, with 
regard to themes in general : * 

After the Theme or Trath is laid down, the Proof consists 
of the foUowlDg parts : 

1st The Proposition or NarradTe; where we show the 
meaning of the Theme, by amplifying, paraphrasing, or 

explaining it more at large. 



* It will be noticed that Mr. Walker designates simpU themet as Re^^ulat 
Sul^eeta; while he embraces, under the term of Theme, those only which in 
general are called campleaa themes. This accords with his definition of a 
tnemet which he says is the "proving of some truth.** 



9d. The Beason; where vre prtrre tbe tntih ef tiie Theme 
by some reason or argument 

3d. The G>]i£rmation ; where we show the unreadoiiable- 
Bess of the contrary opinion ; or, if we cannot do that, we trj 
to bring some other reason in support of the former. 

4lh. The Simile ; where we bring in something in nature 
or art, simihir to what is affirmed in our Theme, for illustrating 
the truth of it 

5th. The Example ; where we bring instanoes from History 
to corroborate the truth of our Theme. 

6th. The testimony or Quotation ; where we bring in pro*- 
Terbial sentences or passages from good authors, which show 
that others think as we do. 

7th. The Conclusion.; when we sum np the whole and 
show the practical use^xf the Theme, by conchading with aome 
pertinent obsenrationtf.* 

TOO MUCH FAJOLXABITT OBNS&iXLT BREADS OOKTBXPT* 

Propotitian. There is no observation more generally true 
than that our esteem of a person seldom rises in proportion to 
oar intimacy with him. 

JBtaftw. Such iff the general disguise men wear, thai their 
good qualities commonly appear at first, and their bad ones are 
disooyered by degrees ; and this gradual discovery of Uieir 

^mm»*mim ^i ■ i.. i ■■ i i i i. i. . i n » i ■ ■ ■ i ■ i i ■ mi — i i H i i i i i « 

* The mles are thus versified by Mr. Walker 

l%s Proposition, the Reasarij the OmfirmaHon, tne Smile^ the Example^ 
ths DuHmonVf and the Condusion, 

The Theme at large the Proposition gives, 
And the same thought in other words conceives. 
The Reason shows Uie Proposition tme, 
Bv bringing arguments ana proofs to view; 
Tne Confirmation proves th' opinion rightf 
Bv showing how absurd 's the opposite. 
I^that 's not to be done, it tries to explore 
Some proof in aid of what was given before. 
The Simile an apt resemblance brings, 
Which shows the theme is tme in other things ; 
The Example instances from History draws, 
That by mankind's experifence prove our cauM i 
The Testimony to the wise appK)als, 
And by their suffrage oar opinion imto. 
Boms useful obMnmtioni ooiae at laat, 
Ab • ooBclnsien ^b»wa ttom what it pMt 
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fkOings and weaknesses, most necessarily lessen onr opinion 
of them. 

(hnfirmaJiion. It is the nature of man to have a high 
opinion of any excellence he is not fully acqaalnted with : he 
is prone to imagine it much greater than it really is ; and 
therefore when it becomes thoroughly known, the expectation 
is at an end, and the good qualities which we at first admired, 
having no longer the recommendation of novelty, become not 
only less striking, but oflen produce indifference and contempt. 

Simile. As the frogs in the fable were at first terrified by 
the noise of tlie falling of the log which Jupiter threw down 
into the lake for their king, but by degrees became so familiar 
with their wooden monarch as to despise it ; so kings have 
often found by mixing too familiarly with their subjects, and 
masters bj being too free with their servants, that they have 
lost their importance in proportion to their condescension. 

JExample. James the First, Ejng of England, was a man 
of considerable learning, and had as few bad qualities as the 
generality of his subjects ; but, by jesting with his attendants, 
and descending to childish familiarity with them, scarcely any 
King of England was held in greater contempt. 

Testimony. A celebrated teacher has said that young peo- 
ple cannot be too much on their guard against falling into too 
great familiarity with their companions ; for they are sure to 
lose the good opinion of those with whom they are familiar. 

Oonclusian, It may, therefore, be laid down, as confirmed 
by reason and experience, that nothing requires greater cau- 
tion in our conduct, than our behaviour to those with whom 
we are most intimate. 

Exercises, 

The necessity of Exercise. 

The proper use of Amusements. 

Oh Laudable Exertion. 

The importance of a good character. 

The Folly of Dissipation. 

Want of J?iety arises from the want of sensibility. 

The importanots of Hospitality and the ci>ilities of common hf« 

Relimon consistent with true politeness. 

On me pleasures of Conversation. 

The dignity of virtue amid corrupt examples. 

The duties and pleaaures of Befiection. 

The obligations of Learning to the Christian Reli|;ion. 

On DeoeA(7 as the only motive of our apparent virtues. 
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The importftnce of the goyemment of temper. 

^e value of the art of printing. 

The banefal effects of Indnlgetice. 

The influence of the Great. 

The Beauty and Happiness of an open behayioor and an ingenuou 

Disposition. 
The utility of religious ceremonies. 
A good heart necessary to enjoy the beauties of nature. 
The wisdom of aiming at penection. 

Family Disagreements the frequent cause of immoral conduct* 
The selfishness of men of the world. 
The necessity of Temperance to the health of the mind. 
Advantages of music as a recreation. 
Necessity of atttention to things as well as books. 
The influence <^ fashion. 
An honorable death preferable to a degraded life. 



^ LXVIL 

ABSTRACTS. 

An abfitraxst is a summaryy or epitome, containing the sub- 
stance, a general view, or the principal heads of a treatise or 
writing. »■ 

^ The taking of abstracts ^m sermqns, speeches, essays, &c. is an exer- 
cise which the student "vidll find exceedingly useful in the cultivation of 
habits of attention, as well as of analysis. In writing abstracts, it is not 
necessary to endeavor to recall the exact language of the original, tho 
purpose of the exercise is i* uUy subserved, if the principal idea be recorded 

Exanvple* 

ON DIVEESIONS. 

It is generally taken for granted, by most young people of fortune, that 
diversion is the principle o^ect of lire ; and this opinion is often carried 
to such an excess, that pleasure seems to be the great ruling principle 
which directs all their thoughts, words, and actions, and which makes all 
the serious duties of life heavy and disgusting. This opinion, however, is 
00 less absurd than unhappy, as may m shown by taking the other side of 
the question, and proving that there is no pleasure and eiljoyment of life 
without labor. 

The words commonly used to signify diversion are these three, namely, 
relaxation, amusement, and recreation } and the precise meaning of these 
words may lead us to very useful instruction. The idea of relaxation it 
taken from a bow, which must be iffi^Mi'When it i* not wanted to be used^ 



ihat its ehsticUy ounr be mtemd. Amwcnenft ttcnllY metas aa De- 
casional forsaking of the Muesj or the lajing aside our hocks vAaen. we 
are wearj with stndj ; and recreation is the refreshing or recreating of 
our spirits when they are exhausted with labor, that tfaey maj be ready, 
in dm time, to resome it again. 

From these considerations it follows that die idle man who has no work 
can have no plaj; for, how can he be relaaced who is never bent? How 
can he leave the Mases who is never with them 1 How can plaj refresh 
him who is never exhausted with business 1 

Wheii diversion beoomies the bajBinesa of life, its nainre is changed; 
an rest presupposes labor. He that has no variety can have no enjoy- 
ment ; he is surfeited with pleasure, and in the better hours of reflection 
would find a refuge in labor itself. And, indeed, it may be observed, that 
there is not a more miserable, as well as a more worthleBs being, than a 
young person of fortune, who has nothing to do hot &ad out some new 
way of doing nothing. 

A sentence is pas^ upon all poor men, that if (hey will not work, they 
shall not eat ; and a similar sentence seems passed upon the rich, wlu>, if 
they are not in some respect uscfixl to xhe public, are almost sure to be- 
come burthensome to themselves. This blessing goes along with every 
useful employment ; it keeps a man on good terms with himself, and 
consequently in good spirits, anid in & capacity of pleasing and being 
pleased with every innocent gratification. 

As labor is necessary to proeare an appetite to the body, there must 
also be some previous exercise of the mind to prepare it for enjoyment; 
indulgence on any other terms is false in itself, and ruinous in its conse- 
quences. With degenerates into senaelMS xWt, and gratificatton soon 
Imrmimtfff *** frtif y iwd 



Ahslract of the above, 

1. It is « eommon eiror to mppofle ikaX dlTernctt thoold 

Ibnn tbe business of !tfe, the contrary being tnic. 

2. This is proved by the derivation of the words used to 
express diversion — viz., relaxation, amusement, and recrea- 
tion. 

8. They who have no labor can have no diversion. 

4. When diversion becomes labor, it is no longer diversion. 

5. All men must have occupation, or be miserable. 

6. Th^e must be labor ol mind as well «8 labor aS tb« 
body, for the well being of both. 

« 
Exereiees* 

Exercises in the practice of taking abstracts are frequently presented 
by the preacher. They may also be found in volumes of sermons, in pe- 
nodicafpapers and essays, in common text-bo^n ia IHsmry iosdtitlioiiB, 
and in the wide cSrele of En^ish Htorature It is not, thepefofB, deenieA 
importftht to present Aem in detail \m Iftns vc4«b4. 
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txvm. 

The faculty of invention, it is tbought, has been sui&cientlj 
exercised in the preceding principles to enable the student now 
to fill ont an essay from heads, outlines, or abstracts, as )h 
the following 

ON IKDEFENDENCX. 
HEADS. 

1. No being perfectly independent but Gk»d. 
, 2. The dependence created by trade and commerce is, in 
fact, a kind of independence. ' 

3. Pecuniary dependence the most humiliadng of any. 

4. Pecuniary dependence naturally degrades the mind and 
depraves the heart. 

5. Young people ought to be particularly careful to avoid 
pecuniary dependence. 

The lk$<m founded on the above heads. 

IndepenAence, m the Itatgwt and most millmlted sense, is. to created 
beings, a state impossible. No beine is perfectly independent, bnt the 
One Saineme Being: all odser beings, oj their very natore, are dependent, 
in the first place, on their Creator, and in the second, on their fellow- 
creatures ; from whose good-will and assistance they derive their chief 
happiness. 

This dependence, however, consists in a mntnal interchange of good 
offices ; in snch a suitable return of favors received, as makes each party 
obliged to the other, and at the same time leaves each other independent 
This kind of dependence we find in different countries, that trade in com- 
modities which are necessary to both ] by which means, they beccmie use- 
ful, but not indebted to each other. 

But the most general sense of independence is that of property. The 
circulating-medium, called money, and which is the representative of al 
most every thing that we wish, has in it something so sacred, that we can 
never receive it gratuitously, without losing our dignity and becoming 
dependent We may ask for favors of another kind, and though thejr are 
granted to us, we are not degraded ; but if once we ask a pecuniary favor, 
we lose our independence, and become enslaved. No more can we con- 
verse with our creditor on the same equal terms that we did before. No 
more can 'w^ controvert his opinion, and assert our own : a conscious in- 
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feriori^ has deprived na of fieedoip, and we are the slare of him who waa 
formerly our equal. 

Bat the most deplorable part of this pictare is, that dependence not only 
enslaves the mind, but tends to deprave the heart We feel ourselves 
degraded by receiving pecnniary favors, and conscious of what our creditor 
must think of us, when we cannot return them, we are apt to view him 
with an eye of jealousy and distaste ; and thus become guilty of one of the 
worst of crimes, the crime of ingratitude. 

Young people, who know but little either of themselves or of the world, 
are apt to think such pictures of human nature misanthropical. They 
arc, however, such as have been drawn by the experience of all ages and 
nations ; and concur with several other traits to show us the natm^ de- 
pravity of man. If, therefore, we wish to preserve ourselves independent, 
— if we wish to maintain a proper dignity of character and freedom of 
opinion, — if Ve desire, above all things, to preserve ourselves from that 
depravity of heart, which we are so apt to sbde into when we cannot pay 
our debts, — let us beware of borrowing money ; for, as our immortal 
Shakspearo says, 

** A loan oft lofefh both itself and Mend, 
Aod borrowing doUs the edge of hnsboiidiT'.** 

Exercises. 

On the MvUiplicatum of Bocks. 

1. 17o amusements more attainable, or attaided with more satisfaction, 
than those derived from literary subjects. 

2. The student can enjoy in his library all that has employed the active 
mind of man. 

3. Reading especially gratifying to those who are confined by profession 
or by cii%umstances. 

4. Much of the student's time necessarily employed in retracing the 
progress of those who have gone before him. 

5. Modem authors justify to themselves and others the addition which 
they make to the number of books. 

2. 

On the means of rendering old age Jionorable and comfiirtahle. 

1. Man degenerates in his nature as he advances in life. 

2. That state is wretched, when the heart loses its sensibility. 

8. Old age, ^ough insensible to many pleasures, has a keen perception 
of pain. 
4. Old age not always attended with natural infirmity. 

6. A life of temperance preserves the equanimity of the mind. 

6. A devotional spirit will afibrd the most lively enjovments. 

7. These enjoyments increase with the nearness of the approacji of 
ft*uition. 

8. That life honorable which affords the most useful lessons of virtue. 

9. That life comfortable, which, although unattended with absolute en 
•ovment, has a solace for pain and a prospect of enjoyment nean 
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Moderaium in our wishes neoessary, 

1. Man's axstive mind seldom satisfied with its present condition. 

2. Kestlessness and excitement prevalent. 

3. Ambition and hope constantly deceive us with delusive dreams. 

4. If we dwell with satisfaction on the ideal, the real can never fulfil 
onr expectations. 

5. Few have realized their expectations. Man j have been disappointed 
and deceived. 

6. What is rational and attainable, shonld, therefore, be the only objects 
of desire. 

4. 

Wealth andjbrtme afford no ffroundfir envy* 

1. Envy most generally excited against wealth and fortune. 

2. The rich and fortunate are not always happy. 
8. We are deceived by appearances. 

4. The poor are exempted from many evils to which the rich an 
subjected. 

5. The rich have troubles from which the poor are exempted. 

C. The real wants and enjoyments of life are few, and are common to 
almost all classes. 

7. If the balance of happiness be adjusted fairly, it will be found that 
an conditions of life fare equally welL 



DIVISIONS OP A SUBJECT. 



One of the most difficult of the departments of composition 
consists in methodizing, or arranging, a subject ; laying it out, as 
it were, and forming a sort of plan on which to treat it The 
writer may be figuratively said to make a map of it in his 
own mind, ascertaining its boundaries, that is to say, the col- 
lateral subjects with which it is connected, its dependencies, 
kifliiences, and prominent traits. And as no two geographers 
would probably lay down the same country exactly in the 
same way — some giving special attention to the mountains, 
others to the rivers, others to the sea-coast, others to the chief 
towns, &c., so no two writers would probably " map <mt " a 
subject in the same way. On this subject the following direc- 
tions will probably be useful to the student : 



HftTiag before his mind the prectee object of inquiry, and haying aho 
ftated, either in a formal manner or by implication, the proposition to be 
supported, the writer now should torn his attentiim to the formation of his 
plan ; or, in other words, he should determine in what order and OMinec- 
tion his thoughts should be presented. Thus are formed the heads or 
divisions of a composition. These must correspond in their nature to the 
leading design and character of the performance. 

In argumentative discussions, the heads are distinct propositions or ar- 
gnments, designed to support and establish the leading proposition; 

In persuasive writings, ^ heads are the different considerations which 
the writer would place before his readers, to influence l^r minds, and 
mduce them to adopt the opinions and pursue the course which he 
recommends. 

In didactic writings, they are the different points of instmction. 

In narratire and deacxiptive wrilingB, thej aie the difierent events and 
scenes which are snccessively brought before the mind. 

No rules of nnirersal application can be giyen to aid tiie writer In fortn- 
in? the plan, or methodvano his subyeet His plan must rair with Ihe 
subject and iha occasion, ftoom is also left for the exercise of tiie taste 
and judgment of the writer. Bat althoagh no spedal ndes can be 
applied, the following general directions may be serviceable, so far, at least, 
89 they may prevent or correct a faulty division : 

First. Every division should lead directly to the pnrpose which the 
writer has in riew,^aad be strictly subservient to the rules of unity. 

Second, One division must not include another, but be distinct and in 
dependent in itself. 

ITiird, The different divisions should, so far as ma^ be, be so compre- 
hensive, as to include all that can with propriety be said in relation to Uie 
subject, and, when taken together, present the idea of one whole. 

In illustration of these rules, let us suppose that it is proposed to write 
an essay on Filial Duties. The writer designs to show, as the object of 
the essay, that children should render to their parents obedience and love. 
His division is as follows : — Children should render obedience and love 
to their parents. 

1. Because they are tinder obli^tknis to tfaeir pivents for benefits re- 
ceived from them. 

2. Because in this way they secure their own hiq>pinGSS. 

S. Because God has commanded them to honor tneir parents. 
In this division there is a manifest reference to the object of tiie w ri < eiv 
The different heads are also distinct from eadi other, and, taken together* 

S've a (Sufficiently full view of the subject It is in accordance, then, witli 
e preceding directions. Let us now suppose that the following division 
had been made : — Children should render love and obedience to their 
parents. 

1. Because they are under obligations to them for beaefili leodvecl 
from them^ 

2. Because their parents furnish them with food and clothing. 

3. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

4. Because there is a satisfaction and peace of conscience in tbe^dUi- 
enarge of filial duties. 

This division is faulty, si^ce the different parts are not distinct fronv 
each other. The second head is iadoded nnder the fint| and the fourth 
nnder the third. 
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A third division might be made as follows: — Children ahould randor 
obedience and love to meir parents. 

1. Because they shonld do what is tk^ht. 

2. Because in this way they secure their own happineflKk 

3. Because God has commanded them to Ioto their parenc& 

It may be said of the first part of this division, that it hos no particular 
reference to the object of the writer* It is a truth of general application, 
and may with equal propriety be assigned in enforcing any other duly, as 
well as that of fiUal obedience. It is also implied in the other heads, 
since children do what is right, when, in obedience to God's oommand, 
they seek to secure their own happiness."* 

In the divisions made in the mind of the writer in formiog his plan, he 
may present them as independent tonics, to be united by ue reasoning 
which he employs in support of eacn ; or as distinct propositions, each 
of which has a paitieolar bearing on what he pw^itoe^ to prove or to 
advaaee 

ON GHiJUTT. 

Senses in which it is used in Scripture. 

The kindred virtues with which it is allied. 

Its operation on individuals. 

On Society. 

Field of action extended by Christianity. 

Examph of Distinct Propontions. 

1. Charity employed in the Scriptiires to deaote all the good affections 
which we should bear to one another. 

2. Charity the most important duty enjoined In Holy Writ. 
d. Charity is an active principle. 

4. Charity does not give every man an equal title to ear love. . 

6. Charity produces peciilHr itnd hnportimt effects on individQa) cbar- 
fteter. 

MeerctMS* 

ft 

The importance of a good education. 

Happiness founded on reetitude <^ oonduct 

Virtue man's highest interest 

The misfortunes of meu mostly chargeable on themselves. 



% 9^ 



* The question may arise, says Mr. Newman, from whose valuable 
treatise on.Bhetoric the above directions are principally derived, Is it of 
importance distinctly to state the plan which is pursued in treating any 
subject ? To this question he replies, that in the treatment of intricate sub- 
jects, where there are many divisions, and where it is of importance that 
the order and eonnectionof each part should be carefully observed, to state 
the divisions is the better eourse. But it is far iran beinff essential. 
Thon^ we never should write without forming a distinct plan for our own 
use, yet it may often be best to let others either this {dan from reading our 
productions. A pUm is a species of seaSblding to aid us in erecting the 
1 the edifice is finished, we may let the scaffolding fall. 
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The sonl is immortal. 

God is etemaL 

Omnisdence and omnipresence of the Deity. 

Diffidence of our abilities a mark of wisdom. 

The importance of order in the distribution of time. 

Change of external condition often adverse to virtne. 

The mortifications of vice greater than those of virtne. 

Fortitude of mind. 

The influence of devotion on the happiuess of mankind. 

The power of custom. 

The real and solid enjoyments of life. 

The vanity of wealUi. 

Nothing formed in vain. 

Bemark. The plan, or the right division of a eomposition, should be a 
prominent object of attention and study. The young writer will ilnd it 
ft very useful exercise, in all his compositions, to laj down his plan first, 
before writing. In this way habits of consecutive thinking will be formed 
and a principle of order established in the mind, which will be imparted 
to every subject of its contemplation. 



LXX. 

AMPLIFICATION. 

Amplification may be defined an enlargement, by various 
examples and proofs. 

Various are the ways in which writers amplify, or enlarge, 
upon the propositions which they advance. The ingenuity of 
the writer may here have full play, providing that he do not 
violate the unity of his subject. There are, however, some 
general principles which the student should have in N-iew in 
the performance of such an exercise. 

The principal object of amplificntion is to exhibit more fully the mean- 
ing of what has been advanced. This maybe done as follows : 

1. By formal definitions and paraphrases of the propositions forming 
the heads of a subject. This is particularly requisite when the words 
emploved in the proposition are ambiguous, new, or employed differently 
from their common acceptation. 

2. By presenting the proposition in various forms of expression, avoid- 
ing absolute tautology, and showini^ in what ^neral or restricted sense 
the words employed should be received, explaining the manner, also, in 
which to goard against mistakes. 

^ 3. By giving individual instances, explanatory of the general proposi- 
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4. Bj fiimiles, oompansoiis, antitheses, and historical alhisions. 

Writings which are designed to^ excite emotions, and to inflnence the 
will, require a more extended amplification than those whidi are argnment- 
ative, or those addressed directly to the understanding. In the former 
case, it is desirable that the mind should be led to dw^ on what is pre- 
sented to it, and to notice whatever is fitted and designed to excite the 
desired emotion. iHence, copiousness of detail, and a full and minute 
statement of attending circumstances, are required. But an ai^ument 
should be stated concisely and simply, excepting only when it is m itself 
abstruse and complex, and when it is address^ to minds nncultiyated 
and unaccustomed to connected reasoninss. In such cases, even an ar 
gnment may, with propriety, be amplified or enlai^ged. 

The successful exercise of amplification depends, 

1. Upon extent and command of knowledge ; 

2. On the power of illustration ; 

3. On definiteness of thought in our reasonings; 

4. On copiousness of expression. 

[The subjects of the Exercises, in Tarions parts of this Yolume, will pre 
sent a sufficient opportunity for uie student lo practise the art of ampU 
ficaticm.] 



LXXL 

ILLUSTRATION OF A SUBJECT. 

lUustration properly signifies the retidering dear wliat is 
obscure or abstruse. 

It is of^en the case, that subjects for consideration are pre- 
sented which at first view appear to afford no avenue by 
which they may be approached. All appears dark around 
them; the subjects themselves appear isolated and distinct 
from any form of close examination. But as they are re- 
volved in the mind, some connecting point is discovered, in 
which they may aJb last be seen to be united or closely allied 
to other subjects, and plain and clear deductions and infer- 
ences may be drawn from them. The process by which the 
illustration of such subjects may be effected, is thus explained 
by Mr. Jardine, in his remarks on what he calls " The Fourth 
Order of Themes." ♦ 

^ To inTestiffate, is, in the original sense of the word, to search out for an 
absent object, oy aiscovering and following out the traces which it has left 

• Jardine*s " Outlines of a Philosophical Education," page 322. 
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in fhe path turer which it haB PMsad* Thus, we attempt to discover a per- 
•on who has oenceated htmsaif, by murkiuAkig fitatateps towards the piace 
of his retreat ; and on Uie same prinoiple, ute hoand niaj be fit^^lv said 
to inyestigate the track of the fox, by pursuing the scent, wMcb resaaiaa on 
the line slong which the latter had directed his flight * 

^ To these familiar processes may be comjiiared the i^een and earnest 
search of the mind, in its endeavors to ascertain the unknown causes and 
principles of things. Indeed, the perplexed anxiety which tiie set-dog often 
extdbits in the search of game, urcras a striking example of the careful, 
anxious, and occasionallj disappointed state of mmd which the philosopher 
frequently experiences m bis researohes after truth. Trusting to a persua- 
sion, natural to the human mind, Hiat everjr effect viost have a cause, and 
that the connection between eansea and th«r effeets is constant aaduni- 
form, the student of nature pfoeeeds thioimli the labyiiDth of phenomena, 
guided by the chain which asaociates every event he witnesses with some 
prior event, which he infers must have preceded it, until at lengtli he 
arrives at tnat ultimate point, which marks the boundary of physicaTcaus- 
ation, and limits the researches of philosophy. 

" Suppose, for example, be proposes, as an object of investigation, to dis- 
oover UM state ot Egynt ia nepeot to getvaniBaent, soienoe, and ut, in the 
time of Mosesi amluie only JUoum given, is tnis single fact-^tiiat fine 
linen existed in Egypt at that period, in what manner should the student 
be directed to proceed ? Ho must begin with directing his attention closely 
to this fact as an effect, and then consider that fine linen — that is, fine 
comparatively to other fabrics at that time — must be formed of fine threads, 
which can omv be made of fine flax, which must also have gone through 
various acts of preparation, in which many workmen are employed, before 
the threads could be made mto fine linen. 

The production fAfiiufiax supposes ad improved state of agriculture, and 
the raising of many other kinds of grain. — wneat, barley, &c., — to support 
the cultivators of naxj and the artists wno form it into cloth. In no country 
can flax be the sole axtiele of ouHivation. tt may be, ^en, certainly in 
ferred. that, in the time of Moses, the art of agriculture, and the arts con 
nectea with it, had arrived at cooaiderable peneotioU' 

Retomine again to the duhtm^ fine linen can be woven only in a fine 
loom, which must be accommodated to the fine texton of the threads ; and 
a fine loom cannot be ma4e without much skill in the arts of woiking metal 
and wood. The former is extracted; with great labor, from (Mres, dug from 
the bowels of the earth, and must go through many difficult and laborious 



* The fbllowing remaikable Instancs of ttie wonderfil powers of reasoning possessed 
by the aM>rJtainea of this eoaatrv, to preeented to thestudmit, |o enable him to prose* 
cute similar Tnquixics to a satisfactoiy result. The extract is ft-om *' Tbateber's L^rrs 
•f the Indians/' 

** Owinff partly to his orKanlzattont doubtless, as well as to his mode of lv2ig Arom 
ehlldbooa up, tna senses of the Indian are extremely acate. It to celated* in modem 
times, that a hunter, bel<»iging to one of the ^Testern tribes, on hto return home to 
hto hat one day, dlseoTered fhat hto Tenison, which had been hung up to diy, had 
been stolen. After taking observations on the spot, he set oif la pursuit of the thief, 
whom he traced through the woods. Ha^^ng gone a little dtotance, he met some per- 
sons, of whom he Inquired, whether they baa aemi a UHU^ old ndkUemtoLy with a motI 
{fim, accompanied by a imalX dop, with a »kort tail. They replied in tbe afBrmatire ; 
and upon the Indian assoting them that the roan thus described had stolen hto veiii. 
son, they desired to be Informed how he was able to give such a mhiute description 
of a penon he had never seen. The Indian replied thns : The thief to a Hitlemon, I 
know by hto having made a pile of stones to stand upon, in order to reach the venison 
fh>m the height I hung it, standing on the ground. That he to on old fmm, I know by 
h^ Short steps, which I have trseed over the dead leaves in the woods: that he to a 
vMIe man^ 1 know by bia turning 9iU hto toes when he walks, which an Indian neves 
does ; his gun, I know to be thorl. by the mark the muzzle made in rubbing the bark 
of the tree where it leaned; that hto dog to Mmull, I know by hto tracks, and that ha 
has a ^ort tml. I discovered by the mark it made in the dost where he was sitting, at 
the tima tSist his mestw was taking down the ventaon. * ' 
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processes before it becomes malleable. The latter, also, mttst nnderro 
much preparation before It can go into the hands of the caipenter ; and the 
loom itself is a complex machine, supposing great skill and progress of the 
mechanical arts in Egypt at the time of Moses. 

The weaving of fine linen, too, supposes ttiat artists, by imitation and ex 
ample, have acqTiired skill and dexterity in that art; and such perfection 
cannot be expected in any country, tiU a division of labor — the greatest 
instrument of improvement in all the arts — be in some degree established. 

The dulful weaver mast be wholly ooeupled in making fine linen ; and, 
therefore, there must exist many omx artists employed m providing food, 
clothes, and lodging, — the necessaries and conveniences of fife. 

Before the arts could have made such progressin any country^ men must 
have aoqoired much knowledge of facts and events, by observatioD and ex 
perience ; and have laid the roundation of general knowledge, by speculat 
ing on means of improving the arts; on removing tilie obstacles which 
retard thdr progress, and in opening up prospects ocliigher degrees of per 
fection. , 

Farther, without taking up time to follow the natural and connected pro 
gress of the arts from their rude to their more perfect state, -^ I conclude 
ttiis process 6f investigatioa with observii^, that tiiere can be little pregreet 
either in «rt or science in any country, without the existence of a supreme, 
controlling power, in some or other of its forms ; by which men are com 
pelled to hve in peace and tranqnillity, and the different orders of society 
are prevented from encroaching on each other, by every individual beii\g 
kept in his proper station. No arts or division of labor, — no flue linen or 
fine workmanship of any kind, can be found in those i^ations which live la 
continual warfare, either among themselves, or with their neighbors. Thus, 
by such a continued chain of regular and progressive deductions, nrooeed'* 
ing from the datum with which it began, and without information from any 
other quarter, we have sufficient reason to believe, that, at the time of 
Moses, Egypt was a great and populous country ; that the arts and sciences 
had made considerable progress, and that government and laws were estab- 
lished. 

Suih'ectsjbr iUustnUion. 

What may be learned of the state of Greece, ^nd of die character of 
diat natioB at the time when Homer wrote the Iliad, without drawing in« 
formation from any other source than ^m the Hiad itself? 

What was the state of the Highlands of Scotland, as indicated by the 
poems of Ossian ? Are there any marks in these poems of a lat^ origin 
than that generally assigned to them ? 

What were the causes which pcodaced an abaolate government at Borne 
nndcr Augustus ? 

What occasioned the conspiracy of CatiHne % 

Is the character of Hannibal, in livy, supported by the nanative he hat 
gliven of his transactions ? 

What were the grounds npdn which the Trqjaas trusted to Simon's 
account of the wo^en horse ? 

What are the difficulties which occur in forming a standard of taste ? 

In what sense is poetry called an imitative art ? 

What are the proofs by which Home Tooke confirms his theory of the 
oridn of prepositions and conjunctions in the English language ? 

What are the standards by which we judge of the perfection of one len- 
giu^ above another % 

What are the causes which render it difficult for the student to acquire 
a habit of attention ? 

What uraa the origin of the present political parties In the United Statfis I 

19* 
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Lxxn. 

ON THE TREATMENT OP A SUBJECT. 

The first and leading object of attention in every compo- 
sition is, to determine the precise point of inquiry, — the 
proposition which is to be laid down and supported, or the 
subject which is to be explained or described. Unless the 
writer has steadily before him some fixed purpose which he 
would obtain, or some point which he would reach, he will be 
liable to go astray,— to lose himself and his readers. It is 
not until he has determined on the definite object that he pro- 
poses to accomplish, that he can know what views to present, 
and how to dwell on the different topics he may discuss. 

Let us suppose, in illustrating the views now to be presented, that the 
thoughts of toe writer have b^n turned towards the manifestations of 
wisdom, goodness, and power, in the works of creation around him, and 
he wishes his r^ers to be mindful of these things. By asking himself 
the three following questions with regard to the train of thou^t in his 
mind, his ideas wiU mimediately assume some definite form, and he will 
be enabled to present them in a lucid and systematic manner. 

Ist What is the fact ? 

2d. Why is it so 1 

8d. What consequences result from it ? 

And with regard to the first point of inquiry, namely, ' What is the 
fact? ' in repl^ it may be said, — that, in the material world, there are 
numerous indications of infinite wisdom and benevolence, and of Al- 
mightypower. 

2. * Why is it so ? * or, Hbw is the existence of these works to be ac- 
counted for % What is the cause ? To which it may be replied, that God 
created them. 

3. Again ; ' What consequences result from it ? * To this the answer 
may be given, that — Men should live mindful of God. 

By embodying the results of these inquiries, he wiU obtain the follow- 
ing conclusion or point at which he aimed, namely, — Men who live in the 
midst of objects which show forth the perfections of the great Creator, 
should live miAdful of him. 

It is not necessary, that the proposition to be supported should always 
be thus formally stated, thou^ this is usually done in writings of an ar- 
gumentative nature. Sometimes it is elegantly implied, or left to be in 
ferred from the introductory remarks. 

It is a common impression with young writers, that the wider the field 
of inquiry on which they enter, the more abundant and obvious will be 
the uoughts which will. offer themselves for their use. Hence, by se- 
lecting some general subject, they hope to secure copiousness of matter, 
and thus to find an easier task. Experience, however, shows that the 
reverse is true, — that, as the field of inqmrr is nanowed, questions arise 
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moie ezddng to the mind, and thoughts are suggested of greater vahio 
and interest to the readers. Snppose, as an illustration. 2iat a writer 
proposes to himself to write an essay on * literature.' Amidst the na 
meroiis topics which might be treated upon under this term, no unity 
could be preserved. The thoughts advanced would be common-place and 
uninteresting. But let some distinct inquiry be proposed, or some asser- 
tion be made and supported, and there will be an influx of interestmg 
thoughts presented in a distinct and connected manner. 

Instead, therefore, of the general subject * Literature,^ let us suppose a 
particular subject, namelv, a ^Defence.of literaiy studies in men of busi- 
ness ' is proposed. It will be seen by the foUowmg model how spontane- 
onslv, as it were, ideas will present themselves, and with what ease they 
can be arranged with the stnctest regard to unity. 

Mcample. 

A DEFENCE OF LITEBABT STUDIES IN MEN OF BUSINESS. 

Among th^ cautions which prudence and worldly wisdom inculcate on 
the young, or at least among those sober truths whicn experience often pre 
tends to nave acauired, is tbkt danger, which is said to result from the pur 
suit of letters ana of science, in men destined for the labors of business, for 
the active exertions of professional life. The abstraction of learning, fhe 
speculations of science, and the visionary excursions of fancy are fate^ it is 
said, to the steady pursuit of common oojects, to the habits of plodding in 
dustry, which oroinary business demands. The fineness of mind which is 
created or increased by the study of letters, or the admiration of the arts, is 
supposed to incapacitate a man for the drudgery by which professional 
eminence is gained ; as a nicely tempered edge, applied to a coarse and 
mgged material, is unable to perform what a more common instrument 
would have successfully achieved. A young man, destined for law or com 
merce, is advised to look onl3r into his folio of j^cedents, or his method of 
book-keepine ; and dulness is pointed to his homage, as that benevolent 
goddess, under whose protection the honors of stetion and the blessings of 
opulence are to be obtained ; while learning and genius are proscribed, as 
leadixiff their votaries to barren indigence and mented neslect. 

In doubting the truth of these assertions, I think I shall not entertain any 
hurtful degree of skepticism, because the general current of opinion seems, 
of late years, to have set too strongly in the contrary direction, and one 
may endeavor to prop the falling cause of literature, without being accused 
of blameable or dangerous partiality. 

In the examples which memory and experience produce of idleness, of 
dissipation, and of poverty, brought on by mdulgence of literary or poetical 
enthusiasm, the evidence must necessarily be on one side of the question 
only. Of tne few whom learning o^ genius has led estray^ the ill success 
or ue ruin is marked by the celebrity of the sufferer. Of the many who 
have been as dull as they were profligate, and as ignorant as the^ were 
poor, the fate is unknown, from the insignificance of those by whom it was 
endured. If we may reason a priori on the matter, the chance, I think, 
should be on the side of literature. In young minds of any vivacity, there 
IS a natural aversion to the drudgery of Dusiness, which is seldom overcome, 
til] the effervescence of youtii is sllayed by the progress of time and habit, 
w till that very warmth is enlisted on the side of their profession, by the 
opening prospects of ambition or emolument. From this tyranny^ as youth 
conceives it, of attention and of labor, relief is commonly sought from some 
favorite avocation or amusementf for which a young man either finds or 
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tCeals A iMMTtion of his time, either patiently plods through las tuk, ia ezpeo* 
ti^on 01 its approach, or anticipates its amval by deserting his wotk. before 
the legal period fot amusement is arrived. It may fairly be qaestioned^ 
whetitier uie most Innocent of these amusements is either so honorable or so 
safe as the avocation of learning or of science. Of minds uninformed and 
gross, whom youthful spirits agitate, but fancy and feeling have no power 
to impel, the amusement will generally be boisterous or effeminate, will 
either dissipate their attention, or weaken their force. The employment of 
a young man^s vacant hours is often too little attended to by those nsid mas 
ters, who exact ihe most scrupulous observance of the periods deetmed for 
busmess. The waste of time is, undoubtedly, a very calculable loss ; but tiie 
waste or the depravation of mind is a loss of a much higher dmiominatiou. 
The votary of studio or the enthusiast of ftmc^, may nicur the first, but 
the latter will be suffered chiefly by him whose ignoraaoe or want of imag- 
ination has left him to the grossness of mere sensual enjoyments. 

In this, as in other respects, the love of letters is frienoly to sober man 
sers and virtuous conduct, which^ in every profession, is the road to success 
and to respect. Without adoptmg the common-place reflections against 
some particular departments, it must be allowed, tnat, in mere men of busi 
ness, mere is a certain professional rule of right, which is not always honor 
able, and, though meant to be selfish, very seldom profits. A superior 
education generuly corrects this, by opening*the mind to different motives 
of action, to the feelings of delicacy, tne sense of honor, and a contempt ot 
wealth, when earned by a desertion of those principles. 

To the improvement of our faculties as weU as of our principles, the love ot 
letters appears to be favorable. Letters require a certain sort of application, 
though of a kind, perhaps, very different irom that which business would 
recommend. Granting that tney are unprofitable in themselves, as that 
word is used in the language of the world, yet, as developing the powers ot 
thought and reflection, they may be an amusement of some use, as those 
sports of children, in which numbers are used to familiarize them to the 
elements of arithmetic. They give room for the exercise of that discern 
ment, that comparison of objects, that distinction of causes, which is to in 
crease the skill of the physician, to guide the speculations of the merchant, 
and to prompt the arguments ot the lawyer; and, though some professions 
employ but very fewTacuIties of the mind, yet thei^ is scarcely any branch 
of busmess in which a man who can think will not excel him who ean.only 
labor. We shall accordingly find, in many departments whete learned in 
formation seemed of all qualities the least necessary, that those %ho pol 
aessed it. in a degree above their fellows, hate found,Trom that vety circum- 
stance, tne road to eminence and wealth. 

But I must often repeat, that weaHh does not necessarily Create happi- 
ness, nor confer diffnibr; a truth which it may be thoueht declamation to 
insist on, but which the present tune seems partieularly to require being 
told. 

The love of letters is connected with ah Independence and delicacy of 
mind, which is a great preservative against that servile homage, which ab- 
ject men pay to fortune ; and there is a certain classical pride, which, from 
the society of Socrates and Plato, Cicero and Atticus, looks down with an 
honest disdain on the wealth-blown insects of modem times, neither en- 
lightened by knowledge, nor ennobled by virtue. 

In the possession, indeed, of what he has attained, in that rest and retire 
ment from his labors, with the hopes of which his fatigues were lightened 
and his cares were smoothed, the mere man of business frequenUy under 
goes suffering instead of finding enjoyment. To be busy as one ought is 
an easy art ; out to know how to be idle is a very superior accomplishment. 
This difficulty is much increased with persons to whom the haoit of em 
ployment has made some active exertion necessary ; who cannot sleep 
oantented in the torpor of indolence, or amuse themselves with those lightet 
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tniles in which he, irho iDherited icBeneM tts he did forttine, firom hb tm 
oeston, has been accuttomed to find fontiMmeBt. The miseries and mis 
fortimes of the *■ leUred pleaaures ' of men of business, have been froaaentljr 
matter of speculation to the moralist, and of lidieule to the wit. Bat he 
who has mixed general knowledge with professional skill, and litoraiy 
amusements with professional labor, will have some stock wherewith to 
support him in idleness, some spring for his mind when unbent from bus! 
ness, some employment for those hours, which retirement and solitude has 
left vacant ana unoccupied. Independence in the use of one's time is not 
the least valuable species of freedom. This liberty the man of letters en- 
ioyb , while the ignorant and the illiterate often retire from fiie tbrkldom of 
oaeiness, ont^ to become the slaves of languor, intem^peranoe, or vice. But 
ine situation in which the advantages of that endowment of mind. Which 
letters beMow, are chiefly conspicnoas, is old ngp, when a man's society is 
necessarily oiroumscribed, and his powers of aotive enioyment are unavoid- 
ably diminished. Unfit for the bustle of affairs, and the amusementB of his 
youth, an old man, if he has no source of mental exertion or employment, 
often settles into the gloom of melancholy and peevishness, or petrines his 
feelings br habitual intoxication. From an old man, whose gratifications 
were solely derived from those sensual appetites which time has blunted, ot 
from those trivial amusements which youth on!y can share, age has cut off 
«lmoet every soopoe of enjoyment. Bttt to him who has stored his mind with 
the hifomnation, and can still employ it In the amusement of letters, this 
blank of life is admirably filled up. m acts, he thinks, and he feels with 
that litoraiy world, whose society he can at all times enjoy. Tbece is, per- 
haps, no state more capable of comfeit to ownelves, (x mere attotuative Hi 
veneration from otben, than that which such an old nee affords ; it is tiien 
the twflight of the passions, when they are miti^ted, out not extinguished, 
and spread their gentle infiuence over the evonuig of our d^y, in alliance 
With reason and in amity with tlrtue. 

BSUABKB AKD AKALTSIS. 

Iki examining the pfooediiiff ^tsmple ^ argiesimitaUv« writiiig, th^ 
prfaKipal object of attontion wiU be, the plan or management of die Mibjeet. 

The introdactioa consists of an indirect statement of liie question to 
be a^tated. We are told how those hare thonght and reasoned, whose 
(pinions are opposed to tiie oninions of tfie writer. This statemet^ is dis- 
tinctbr, and fairly, and skUfmly made. Oar litemry taste is gratified b^ 
the illnstrations and ornaments of langoage which are found. Onr can» 
osity is roused, and we are ready to enter with interest on the proposed 
investigation. It should be noticed, that there is no formal statement of 
1he proposition which is to be supported, but that it is dearly and hapi^ly 
implied in the introduotorv jpangrw^. 

After the introduction, fouows the refutation of an objection. That this 
IB the proper place for considering the objection stated, is evident, since, 
had it been unnoticed, or its refutation deferred to the close of the essay, the 
minds of readers might have been prevented by its influence from giving 
due weight to the arguments adduced. There are two modes of ranting 
olijections; one, by denying the premises from which a conclusion is 
drawn, --«llie other, by showmg that the conclusion does not truly follow 
from (he premises. The objection here considered is, that fiicts establish 
the opposite of the opinion advanced by the writer ; of course, the opinion 
can have no good foundation. To refute the objection, the premise hi 
fi^t8«re etherviae, wiys tho ^mter, iind « aatisfoctory voason is 
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why a difibrent improsnon as to the bearing of taxU on the ease 
has preyailed. Having assigned this reason, the writer leaves the point 
at issne, as to facts in the case, to be detennined by the observation and 
the good sense of his readers. Having thns introduced his subject to onr 
attention, stating by implication the proposition to be examined, and 
having removed an objection which presented itself at the threshold, the 
writer now enters on the direct exammation of his subject 

The following proposition is supported : Men of business may advan* 
tageously devote a portion of their tmie to literary pursuits. 

lit ArgumaU, Young men of business should engage in literaiy studies, 
since in them is found a pleasant relaxation and security against hurld^- 
indulgences. 

2d Argument, Toung men of business should engage in literary studies, 
because in this way they acquire a refinement and exaltation of mind, 
which raises them above grovelling and selfish principles and conduct 

8<f Argument, Young men of business should enga^ in literary studies, 
because the cultivation of letters is favorable to the uiprovement of the 
mind. 

ah Argument A man of business should engage in literarr pursuits, 
because in this way he acquires an independence of feeling, which prepares 
him to enjoy his wealth. Without cultivation of mind and literuy taste, 
the retirement of the man of wealth is wearisome and disgusting to him. 

6^ Argument. Men of business should cultivate letters, that they may 
find in tli^Bm grateful employment for old age. 

This is the plan. Upon examination, we find that it conforms to the 
general directions given. The several heads are distinct from each other. 
They have a similar bearing on the leading proposition to be supported, 
and taken together they give a wUiy to the subject 

The kind of argument here used, is the aigument from cause to effect 
Different reasons are stated, which account for and support the assertion 
that is made, and which forms the leading proposition. Let us now take 
a nearer view of these different arguments, and see in what way they 
are supported. Under the first argument, the reasoning is as follows: 
1. Young men in business toill have relaxation and amusement 2. Unless 
those of a salutary kind are provided, they will fall into such as are hurt- 
fuL Hence the importance of their behig directed to literaiy pursuits, 
which may interest and benefit them. It may be asked, on what authority 
do these assertions of the writer rest? How do we know diat youns 
men thus wiU have relaxation and amusement 1 and that, unless those of 
a salutary kind are provided, they will fall into such as are hurtful ? I 
answer, diat these assertions rest on the common observation and expe- 
rience of men. Hence the writer takes it for granted, that those whom 
he addresses will yield their assent to his premises, and, conseqnentlv, if 
his condusion is correctly drawn, wiU acknowledge the validity of hia 
aigument 

In analyzing the second argument, the inquiry arises, How is it knowa,- 
that literary studies give refinement and elevation to the mind, raising it 
above mean and grovelling pursuits ? Here the apjjbaX is to consciousness. 
Men who have Uius cultivated their intellectual, powers, are consdons, 
when they look in upon the operations of their own minds, that these 
salutary influences have been exerted upon them. The third argument, 
which asserts that the love of letters is favorable to the cultivation of the 
inteUectnal poweis, sests principally upon experience and obsenratioUi 
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There is also found an illuslration, which is of an analogical kind. It is 
where the writer refers to the sports of children, which familiarize them 
with the elements of arithmetic This argnment from analogy may he 
re^tfded as an appeal to the common sense of the readers. The remain- 
ing argoment rests in like manner on appeals to experience, ohserrration, 
common sense, and consciousness, and it is not necessary to analyze them. 
The student, in the analysis which has been made, has had an opportunity 
of seeing some of the grounds on which assertions and reasonings are 
founded. 



Lxxin. 

GENJSBAUZATION OF A SUBJECT. 

Greneralization is the act of extending from particulars to 
generals^ or the act of making general 

In the treatment of all subjects there is a tendencj in 
joung writers to dwell too much on isolated particulars, with* 
out reference to their general application. The object of all 
investigations, whether literary, physical, or intellectual, and 
the purport of aU inquiries, should be, the establishment of 
general principles; and every thought, which may tend to 
their elucidation, and every idea which may contribute to 
their discovery, must be reckoned among the most valuable 
of aU literary labors. Hence, the efforts of the student should 
be directed towards the attainment of so valuable an end, and 
in the training of his mind, on the part of the teacher, there 
should always be a distinct reference to this consideration. 

In the study, therefore, which the writer should always 
employ in his preparation for his work, it should be his aim 
to discover some general principle, with which his subject is 
directly or remotely connected, and endeavor to follow out 
that principle in aU its consequ^ices, — to show how his 
subject affects, or is affected, by this general principle, and 
how that principle influences the interest of learning and 
science, or contributes to the well-being of society, and the 
moral, physical, and intellectual condition of the world. Let 
us suppose, for instance, that the teacher has assigned to a 
class in composition. Truth, as the subject of a theme. The 
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LXXIV. 

POBTET AND VERSIFICATION. 

Fo43ti7 maj {nroperly be defined the language of the im 
agination. Its usual form is in verse,* and it is sometimes, and 
indeed most generally, adorned with rhyme. But true poetry 
consists iu the idea^ not in the harmonious arrangement of 
words in sentences, nor in the division of a composition into 
lines containing a certain succession of long and short sylla- 
bles. 

Poetry t deals largely in fignratiTe language, especially in tropes, met- 
aphors, personifications, similes, and comparisons. It is also exceedingly 
partial to oomponnd epithets, and new combinations employed for the 
purposes of illustration and description. 

Versification is the art of making verses. A verse is a 
line consisting of a certain succession of long and short sylla- 
bles. A hemistich is a half of a verse. A distich, or couplet, 
consists of two verses. 

Metre t is the measure by which verses are composed. 



* The word verss is frequently inconectly used for stemza, A verse 
consists of a single line only. A stanxa, sometimes called a stav4, consists 
of a number of unes reguuvly adjusted to each other. The word verse is 
derived from the Latin langaafe, and signifies a turning. The propriety 
of the name will be seen m the fact, that when we have finished a line we 
tutn to the other side of the page to commence another. 

t There are few words in the English language, the true signification of 
which is more frequently mistaken than the word Poetry. It is generally 
thou^t to consist in the harmonious arrangement of words in sentences, 
and tne division of a composition into lines containing a certain succession 
of long or short syllables. This is a mistaking of the dress for the sub- 
stance which the dress should cover. True poetry consists in the idea, 
that it may be presented even in the form of prose. It addresses itself to 
the imagination and to the feelings. Thus the scriptural adage, '* Love 
vour enemies," although in prose, becomes highly poetical, when presented 
with the beautiful illustration of Menon : '* LiKe the sandal tree which 
iheds a ]>erfume on the axe which feUs IL we should love our enemies.** 
This distinction between the idea and the dress which it assumes, must be 
earefully noticed by all who aspire to poetical fame. 

Pertiaps there is in no language a more beautiful exhibition of poetical 
beauties in the form of prose, than in the beautiful tale called " The Kpi 
surean,'* by Thomas Moore, Esq. 

t It may perhaps be useful, although not propeily connected with the 
oibject of Englisn versification, to explain what is meant in psalmody by 
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This measure dep^ids on the number of the syllables and the 
position of the accents. 

. The divisions made in a verse to regulate the proper sue* 
cession of long and short syllables are called feet. They are 
csdled feet, because the voice, as it were, steps along through 
the verse in a measured pace. The divisions of a verse into 
feet depend entirely upon what is called the qu/omtity of the 
syllables, that is, whether they are l(mg or shorty without 
reference to the words. 

Sometimes a foot consbts of a single word, bnt it also sometimes em* 
braces two or three different words, and sometimes is composed of parts 
of different words. 

There are eight ^nds of feet, four of which are feet of two syllables, 
and four are feet of three syllables. 

The feet consisting of two syllables are the Trochee, the lambiis, the 
Spondee, and the P^hic. 

The feet of three syllables are the Dactyle, the Amphibrach, the Ana- 
paest, and the Tribrach. ^ 

The Trochee consists of one long and one short syllable ; as, hatefilL 

The lambns consists of a short syllable and a long one ; as, bfitray. 

The Spondee consists of two long syllables ; as, Pale mom. 

The Pyrrhic consists of two short syllables ; as, Sn thS tall tree. 

The Dactyle consists of one long syllable and two short ones ; as, holX 
n&s, thundMng. 

The Amphibrach consists of a short, a long, and a short syllable ; as, 
dCIlghtftll, rSmoTft], oSerfil. 

The Anapssst consists of two short syllables and one long one ; as, 
cdntrftvene. 

The Tribrach consists of three short syllables ; as, -nWMSi in the word 
tfiritual. 

Of these eight different kinds of feet, the lambns, the Trochee, the 
Anapaest, and the Bactyte are most frequently used, and verses may be 
wholly or chiefly composed of them. The others may be termed secon- 
ary feet, because their use is to diversify the harmony of the verse. 

English verses may be divided into three classes, from the 
feet of which they are principally composed; namely, the 
Iambic, the Trochaic, and the Anapaestic. To these some 
authors add the Dactylic as a fourth division ; but an atten- 
tive consideration of what is caUed the Dactylic verse will 



Jjongy Common^ Short, and Partieutar metre. When each line of a stanza 
has eight syllables, it is called Long Metre. When the first and third lines 
have eight syllables, and he second and fourth have six syllables, it is 
called Uomvum Metre, When the third line has eight, and the rest have 
six syllables, it is called Short Metre, Stanzas in Particular Metre are of 
vadous kinds, and are not subject to definite rules. 
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ahov that it is notkiiig more than the AaitpieBttc, with the 
o^pission of the first two unaccented sjlM^les. 

Every species of English verse r^gukarl^ terminates with an accented 
syllable ; bnt every species also admits act the end an additional unac- 
cented syllable, producing fi^ the verse be in rhyme) a double rhyme, 
that is, a rhyme extending to two syll€U>les, as tke thmt mutt aboayi omm^ 
mence on ike wxenied tyUtSU, This additional syllable often diaqges the 
character of the verse from grave to gay, from serious to jocose ; but it 
does not affect the measure or rhyme of the preceding part of the verse. 
A verse thus lengthened is called hypermeter, or aoer measure. 

Pare Iambic verses contain no other foot than the lamhas, 
and are nniformly accented on the even syllables. 
TrodiAic verses are accented on the odd syllables. 

Theire are seven forms of Iambic verse, named from llie number of feet 
which they contain. The following line of fourteen syllables contains all 
the seven forms of pure Iambic verae. 



1. Hdw blithelwhSn first 
2. When first 



frOm far 
from far 



3. £^m far 



I came t5 woo ftnd win 
I came to woo and win 
I came to woo and win 
to woo and win 
5. To woo and win 
6. And win 



4. I came 



th€ maid.* 
the maid, 
the maid, 
the maid, 
the maid, 
the maid. 



7* The maid. 



^e additional syllable en at the end of each line, to convert nmid into 
nrndm, will fumish'^even hgpemuiert, and the line will thereby be made 
to exemplify fourteen different forms of the Iambic verse.t 

Trochaic verse is in reality only defective Iambic \ that is to say, Iam- 
bic wanting the first syllable.! 

The followiag line is an example of Trochaic verse: 

Yltttl I speik df I heavenl j^ [ fiftme.4 



* This measure is sometimes broken into two lines, thus : 

How blithe when first I came from far 
To woo and win tiie maid. 

t The fifth fonn of Iambic verse, consisting of five Iambuses, is cafied ths 
Hieiroio measmre. The following lines exem^ify it : 

fiSw Idved, i h5w val ^ iled dnce | ftviils | th)^8 n5t, 
To whom related, or by wh<»n begot, &c. 

The sixUi form of Iambic verse is called the Alexandrine measure : 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
. WhIdbIIke|&wollnd|Msnakeidrdg8li8|s]^wlSngth|&]oiig. 

i See Garey*s English Prosody, London editi<Hi of 1816, pp. 25 and 27. 

S This line, scanned as Iambic, has a broken foot at the bej^nning : 

Yl I t&l sp&rk I of heaven | ly flame. , 

Scanned as Trochaic, it has the broken loot at the end< 
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AfiApsa^c rerse properly oonetfts of aoapieBtft alone; ae, 

At th6 close | 5f tiiS day | wfaea the hi^m 1 1^ is still. 

The first foot, however, in all the different forms of Anapaestic metre, 
may be a foot of two syllables, provided thfl,t the Matter syllable of the 
foot be accented. Snch are the lambtts abd the Spondee. Bat the 
Pyrrhic and the Trochee, whicii have not the second syUal^e accented^ 
are on that account inadmissible.* 

Different kinds of feet ffequentlj occur in all the different 
kinds of verse. But it is not always that they can be exactly 
discriminated. Concerning the Trochee, thiB Spondee, and 
the Pjrrrhic, there can be little doubt ; but with respect to the 
Dactyle, the Anapaest, and the Tribrach, the case is different ; 



Yit&l I sp&rk 2f I heavenly | flame. 

In Hke manner, if we cut off the first syllable from any form of the lam 
bic, we shall find that it may be scanned both ways, witn the deficiency of 
s semi foot at the beginning of the end, according as We scan it in Iambuses 
or Trochees. 

lints, the Ikie jnven as ah exemplification of the Iambic metrs, on tha 
preceding page, if deprived in Bach fonn of its fixst syllable, becomes Tro- 
chaic: 



hm) Blithe whSn | first from i fat I 

when) First from | far I 

from) Far I 



efime t^ 
came to 
came to 



I). Game to woo and 
Woo and 



wo5&nd 
woo and 
woo and 



wbitbS 
win the 
win the 
win the 
win the 
Win the 



maid, 
maid, 
ibaid. 
maid, 
maid, 
maid 



to) 

and) 

And thus we see, that what we call Trochaics regUlarlv tertninate in an 
accented syllable, as is the case In eVery other form of English metre; 
though, like every other form, they also admit an additional nnaccented 
syllable at tlie ena, producing a double rhyme ; so that by chancing maid 
for maiden in each of the preceding lines, (as directed under larabic verse,) 
we shall have twelve forms of Trochaic verse. But it mi^ be remarked, 
that of the six regular forms of Trochaic verse, and the six hypermeter 
related to them, the first three in each class are very seldom used. 

* The following stanza is given by some authorities as an instanoe of 
Dactylic verse: 

H5]y &nd | ptlre &re HiS | pleftellTes 5f I pl§ty, 
Drawn fr5m thS | fountain of | mSrcy and ) love ; 
Endless, Sx I haustlgss, 6x | empt from 6& | tiSty, 
Kising iin | earthly &nd | soaring & | b5ve. 

An attentive consideration of these lines will show that they are lent! 
mate Anapaestic lines with the omission of the first two unaccented syila- 
Ues in each Une. When scanned as Dactylic measure, the two unaccented 
syllables are omitted at the end of the even lines. By supplying the two 
luaccented syllables At the beginning of each line, they may thus foe shown 
to be Anapsestic: 

Oh h6w ho I ly &ud pilre | &re thS pleas | iires 5f pi | 6ty 

As th6y 're drawn 1 frSm th6 fotXn ] tain of m6r | cy Jina love, &c. 

And thus it appears, that when scanned as Anapael^tio they want tiie lie 
eented syllable at the end of the odd lines. 

20* 
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because, b j a poetic license, the writer may make the foot in 
question a Trochee, a Spondee, or a Pyrrhic * 

It remaixis to be observed, that if from, any verse of ordinary constmc- 
tion, we remove any number of syllables, and snbstltiite an equal number 
of others, exactly corresponding with them in accent, the nietre will still 
be perfect, ^though the sense may be altered. Thus, 

PiSdiS^ tmrathf tS Greece the direful spring 
Qf ujoes ibmumb&edf heavenly goddess, sing. 

Altered thus: 

Thi" FrenckmSn^s arts, tit Spain the direful spring 
Cffeada and carnage, heavenly goddess, sing. 

Hark ! the tmmbers, toft and dear, 
Gently eteal upon the ear. 
Altered thus: 

Hark ! the thunders, loud and dear, 
Buddy burst upon the ear. 

The Csesura (which word means a division) is the separa 
tion, or pause, which is made in the body of a verse in utter- 
ance ; dividing the line, as it were, into two members. 

In different spedes of verse, and in different verses of the same spedes, 
this pause occurs in different parts of tiie verse ; and serves to give variety 
to the line. Its position is, for the most part, easily ascertained, by the 

grammatical construction and the punctuation, which naturally indicate 
le place where the sense either requires or admits a pause. 
The most advantageous position for the Caesura is generally after the 
fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable ; although it occasionally takes place after 
the third or the seventh. 

In the following lines the figures denote the number of the syllablo 
where the osnira odongs. 

The Saviour comes 4 H by andent bards foretold. 
From storms a shelter 5 1| and from heat a shade. 
Exalt thy towering head 6 1] and lift thy eyes. 
Exploring 3 i| till tiiey find their native deep. 
Within that mystic cirde 7 ii safdy seek. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the caesura occurs after the second or the 
eighth syllable : as, 

Happy 2 1| without the privilege of wilL 
In different individuals 8 1] we find. 

Sometimes llie line requires or admits two pauses or ciesuras. This 
double pause is by some writers called the csesura and the demi-csesura* 
as, 

Csesar, 2 i| the world^s great master, 7 |I and his own. 
And goodness 3 1| like the sun 6 1] enlightens alL 

* See Carey's English Prosody, p. 49. 
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There are few more melodious instances of these pauses to oe foondi 
than in the following lines from one of the most polfihed poets which the 
English kmgnage has produced. 

Warms l| in the sim, 4 refreshes 6 U in the breeze, 
Glows li in the stars, |I and blossoms |] in the trees ; 
Lives 11 through all life, H extends 1| through all extent) 
Spreads U undivided, operates |I unspent. 

It remains to be observed, that in poetry, as well as in 
prose, but more especially in poetry, it is esteemed a great 
beauty when the sound of the verse, or of the feet of which it 
is composed, corresponds with the signification. Instances of 
this kind will be found under the head of Onomatopoeia. A 
similar beauty appears in the following lines : 

" On the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar." 

"The string let fly 
Twanged short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's cry.*' 

SPECIMENS OF DIFFEBENT KINDS OF ENGLISH VERSE. 

Iambic of the shorUst form, consisting of an Iambus with an additional 
syllable; thus coinciding with the amphidrach. 

Pisdaining. Consenting. 

Complaining. Bepenting. 

This form may be found in stanzas of other measure, but is not used 
alone. 
Second form of the Ictmbic, consisting of two lambuees. 

With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god. 
Affects to nod. 

Eypermeteroftheaamehind, 

Upon a mountain. 
Beneath a fountain. 

Tkne lambutei, toith hypermeter of the some land, 

'T was when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lav deploring, 
All on a Took redined. 

Four lambuees. 

And may at^last my weary age 
Fmd out the peacefid hermitage. 
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.Fbe lomhiMi, or t&c heroic 

Be wise to-day, 't is madness to defer. 

How loyed, how yaloed once, avails thee no^ 

To whom related, or by whom begot: 

A heap of dost alone remains of thee, 

T is ul thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

Sijs lambuteit or the Ajexandrine meatun, 

X'or thoa art bat of dost; be hnmble and be wise. 

( The latter of tfo taoJbUomng is an JUexandrme.) 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

Tbat^ l&e a wounded snake, drags its slow length alottg. 

Seoen lambuBit, 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brawn and sere. 
The robin and the wren hare flown, and from the shnib the jay, 
And from the wood top caws * the crow, through all the gloomy day. 

This measure is sometimes broken into two lines, thus : 

When all thy mercies, O my God I 
My rising soul surreys, 
Tnnqwrted with the view, I 'm hut 
In wonder, lore, and praise* 

IVodaie verte of cm TVocheeand a long syUatHe. 

Tumult cease 
8inktope»oe. 
See him stride, 
Valleys wide, 
Over woods. 
Over floods. 



Two Troditn, 



Bich the treasure, 

Sweet the pleasure. 

Soft denials i 

Are but trials. 



* This alteration in a line of one of the sweetest pieces of poetry ever 
written in any language, was suggested by the lamented Mr. Bailey, of the 
TSif^ School for Girls, in this city. In compiling ^ The Toung Ladies* 
Class Book,** he expressed a wish to the author to take this liberty, but he 
deemed it unwarrantable. The reading is adopted here as a beautiful ex- 
emplification of what is stated under Onomato|>oeia; and, indeed, when we 
consider how easily the printer mi^ht mistake in manuscript a t<^ for 
a double ^ it would not be surprising if it should hereafter appear that our 
gi^d countryman crigiaally wrote it eoww, and not cotif , as it is generally 
written. 
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TSco DrocheeSf vfUh an additional hug mftMe* 

In the days of old 
Fables plainly told. 
/Tbiee Trochees, 

Go where glory waits thee. 

Ckrte TTOchetSf witk an additional syllabU. 

Kestless mortals toil for nonght; 
Bliss in vain from eart;h is sought. 

Four Trochees, 

Boond 114 ^vftxs the tempest londcir. 

With on additionai ijfUa^e. 

Idle after dinner in his chair. 
Five Trocftces. 

All that walk on foot or lide in chsriotjVi 
Six JWwAfles. 

On a motmtain, stretched beneath a hoary willow. 

AnapcBstic veru eomiating of one Anapcest. 

BotinTain 

They complain* 4^ 

Bat his courage V^an fiul, 
For no arts cc^daTaU. 

Wltk mtaddHSimai eglhble. 

Bat his coiuage 'gan fail hixii» 

For no arts could avail him. 
Thne Ani^pfBKtt. 

I am monarch of alll survey. 
My right there is none to dispute; 
From the eentre all round to the sea, 
I am lord o# lbs fowl aad the famtew 



At the dofe of the day woen the hamlet is st&L 

HypermOer of four Anapas8&, 

On the warm cheek of youth, smiles and roses are blending. 

TXB8ES IK WHICH THE SSCOVDABT FEXT AKB ADMITTSD TO OITS 

▼AUSTT TO THE HBLOBT. 

The student wUl observe^ by the marks on the vowek, what the teoomdary fed 
ore, whuh are i n i tw iueed in ihefoUowingMnes ; the first fbct is a spondee. 

There sidn the sufferer staks to rest 

There too was he, who nobly stemmed the tide. 

That breast the seat of sentimSnt refined. 

Hail, loQg lost Peace 1 hail, dove-eyed maid divine. 

* This measure is amblgaoas, for by aeoenting the first nod HM syHa 
blet we may make it JVo^hdUc. 
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A PyrHik oteun miheJbUounnff. 

If aught be welcome tS our sylvan shed, 
Be It the the trav*ll€r whd has lost his waj. 
I sought the beauties &f the painted vale, 
The flowers I often watered w¥th my tean. 
And loadfid with my sighs the passing gale 

Spondeei and PyrrhicM with Lmbuses. 

Go pious offsptlng ftnd restrain those tears ; 

I fly to r^dns 5f eternal bliss. 

Heaven in your favor hears my dymz prayers ; 

Take my li^t blessing In this day cokL kiss. , 

A Daetfi with lambusei. 

Murmllilng, and with him fled the shades of mght 

jimphtbradis ntixtd with Iambuses. 

0*& many a frozSn, many a fi&y 8lp. 

A Spondte and a Tribrachj with Iambuses. 

Innumerable before th' Almighty throne. 

It will thus be perceived, that by the mixture of different kinds of f eet| 
all that variety is produced, which renders poetiy agreeable to the ear. 
To constitute verse, it is not sufficient that a number of jarring syllables 
should be ranged in uncouth lines, with rhyme at the end. Order, regu- 
larity, symmetiy, and harmony are requisite, while the taste and judgment 
of the poet are displayed by the proper mixture of accented and unac- 
cented syllables to form an harmonious line.* 

The student, having now been made acquainted with the 
different kinds of verse, may be required to compose verses 
himself in all the different kinds of measure. As a first exer- 
cise in versification, he may be permitted to write words in 
verses without regard to their signification, making what may 
be called nonseme verses, as in the following 

JSxainpIe, 

Five foot Iambus or ffenie Verse, 

Thus man attempts some nobler end to scan. 
Bestrides the flood in horror at the plan. 

* The harmony of a verse may sometimes be utteriy destroyed by the 
misplacing of a smgle monosyllable ; thus, 

" Thrice is he aimed that hath his quanel just, 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience is wim injustioe corrupted.** 

In this extract, the measure of the third line is utterly destroyed by the 
misplacing of the word is. It should be, 

** Whose coofclence with iixjustice is eormpted.*^ 
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Trot^ie. 

Boiling in the troubled sea. i 
Fall of mirthful hope to be. 

Anapcestic. 

From the brow of the hill see the hermit appear, 
And with jo j in his face mark the waters so clear, &c 

Exercises, 

Having previously attempted to form verses in all the dif- 
ferent sorts of measure that have been described, with words 
without reference to sense, the student maj arrange the fol- 
lowing lines in regular order. The lines themselves contain 
all the words necessary both for the harmonious construction 
and the expression of the sense. The order of them is, how- 
ever, disturbed, as will be seen by the following 

Example, 

Adieu to the woodlands, where, gaj and sportivei 
The cattle play so frolicsome, light bonndmg. 
Adiea to the woodlands where I have roTed oft, 
And, with the friend that I loved, conversed so sweetly 

Scone toord$ properly arrangtd. 

Adieu to the woodlands, where, sportive and gay. 
The cattle Hght bonnding so frolicsome play. 
Adieu to the woodlands where oft I have royed. 
And sweetly conversed with the friend I have loved. 

Exercises. 

Vtnet to be arranged by Ihe Student in Anapcestic * lines of four Jeet, 

Content and jo^ are now fled from our dwellings, 
And, instead, disease and want are our inmates. 

* ]>r. Carey, in his English Prosody, says, "If, like Tertssns of old, I had 
to awake dormant valor with the voice of song, I would in preference to 
every other form of English metre, choose the AnapsMtic, or four feet in 
couplets, which, if well written, in real anapaests, unincumbered with an 
undue weight of heavy syllables, and judiciously aided by appropriate mu- 
sic, could hardly fail to martialize even shivering cowards, and warm them 
into heroes ; the brisk, animating march of the verse having the same effect 
on the soul, as the boay experiences from the quick, lively step, which, b> 
accelerating the circulation of the blood, at once warms and dilates the 
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Kc'7 chivalry is dead, aad Oallia ruined. 
And ihe glozy of Europe is fled for ever. 

'T 18 woman, whose charms impart erery nq>tiiie, 
And to the pnlse of the heart add a soft sprmg. 
Her sway is so supreme, the miser himself 
Bengns her his key, and to love grows a convert 
Sorrow lifts np his head at the sound of her voica 
And, from his shed, Poverty well pleased listens. 
Even age, hobbling alon^, m an ecstasy 
Beats time to the tune of her song with her crutch. 

How sweet is the thought of to-morrow to the hearty 
When Hope's fairy pictures display bright colors^ 
How sweet when we can borrow from tutarity 
A balm for the piiefs that \f>^j affik^t us. 

7b he made into, iambic versa wdhJburJeeL 

And while I feel thy gracious gifts 
My song shall reveal all thy praise. 

The search shall teach thee to prize life. 
And make thee good, wise, and gratefuL 

With ease yon wear a thousand shapes, 
And still you please in every shape. 

Neither wealth I pursue, nor power, 
Kor hold in view forbidden joys. 

The prudent nymph, whose ohedcs disclose 
The blushing rose and the lily. 
Will screen her charms from public view, 
And rarely be seen in the crowd. 

Ismi^ vena of Jhe feet, or the JSSarok* m/easure. 

As Orpheus tunes his song in Thradan wilds. 
The matured beasts throng around him in crowds. 

Seek not thou to find, with vain endeavor, 
Of Almighty mind the secret counsels ; 
The great decree lies inv<Hved in darkness ; 
Nor can the depths of fate by thee be pierced. 

could some poet rise, bold in wisdom. 
And unfold half thy beauties to the world, 
Roving on fancy's wing, impart thy fire. 
And feel thy genius beaming on his heart, — > 

1 'd wish huBibly, thou^ the wish would be vain, 
That en me some smaU portion might alight. 



* Hiis is the principal metre of our langua^, and it is happily adapted 
to every kind of^subject, from the most exalted to the most humble and fa- 
miliar, and it may be nsed with or without rhyme. 
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Trochaic vents* 

Where spreads the rising foresti 

For the lordly dome shelter, 

To their airy beds high built, ' 

See returning home me rooks. 

Now battle slows with ftiry 
In torrents flows hostile blood. 

Here you 11 find mental pleasnros^ 
Pleasures that the mind adorn. 
The joys of sense are transient 
They dispense no solid bliss. 

The shepherd dines by the brook 
Heat the fierce meridian from 
Bv the Inranchipg pines sheltered 
O'er his grassy seat pend^it. 

But from stream, dell, or mountain 
Springs not a fluttering sephrr, 
Iiest £e noontide beam, fearral 
His 8ilken,( his soft wings scorch. 

BHTHE. 

Bhyme is a similarilyy or agreement, in the sound of final 
syllables. 

Verse without rhyme is called blank verse.* 

It is a general rule in poetry, with regard to rhymes, that 
they should begin on the accented syllable. 

Li the forming of verses with ihyme, it is a good rule to 
let the weaker line stand first.t 



* Bhyme is by no means to be considered as an essential constitnent in 
En^h poetry. Much poetry has been written, and that, to6, of the 
choicest descrrptioD, in which rtzyme has no part Tlie poetry of Milton, 
Shakspeare, Tnomson, Young, and a host of others, whose writing[8 have 
contributed so much to the literature of the language, seldom admits this 
" fMTtineunis " ornament, as it has been called. But it has been said, that^ 
although, in the five feet Iambic measure, the measured dignity of the yerse 
supplies the place of ihyme, in the other forms of English yersifloation it is 
. absolutely essential. Whoeyer will be at the pains to conyince hiihself that 
this is an erroneous opinion, may easily do so by the perusal of the worM 
of Dr. Sonthey, especially, his " Thalaba, or the Destroyer.** 

t The student, in bis first attempts at yersifieation, should be cautioned 
against the injudicioas use ofescpUtives, An ezpletiye is a word introduced 
merehr to fill out the line, while it not only contributes nothing to the sense, 
but aSsolutely weakens it. Pope, in his Essay on Criticism, exemplifies, 
while be oonaemns this fault. 

«; While expletiyes theh: feeble aid do join, 

' And ten low words oft creep in one dull line." 

21 
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Bhjmes may occur in consecative, or alternate lines, or in 
any other regalar order, at the pleasure of the writer. 

Rhymes are of two kinds, perfect rhymes and allowable 
rhymes. The difference between the two kinds will readily 
be seen by the following Vocabulary, taken fix>m Walker's 
" Rhyming Dictionary." * 

* On the same priDcipIe of association, on which some of the earlier les- 
sons in this volume are founded, it is thought that this vocabulaiy will aid 
the student, not only in finding a rhyme, but likewise in su^gc^tmg ideas. 
Dr. Carey, m the Preface to his " Englisn Prosody/' says: "it is not with 
the view of making poets and poetesses that I send forth this publication. 
That must be the work of nature alone : it is not in my power to create 
them ; and if it were, I might be accuse^ of doing more harm than good, in 
tempting many of m^ young readers to quit a gainful calling for the un 
gainful trade. M^r aims are more bumble ; — 1. To teacli the learner to read 
poetry with propriety and grace ; 2. To improve and polish his style for 
prose composition." And, further on, be adds; **Inaeed, every person, 
wJiether poet or not, who has received any tolerable education, and pretends 
to write accent prose, ought likewise to l>e qualified for the occasional pro- 
duction of a few verses, smooth, at least, and metrically correct, whatever 
may be their merit or demerit in other respects. That the practice of versi 
fication ma|)erially improves the style ftmr prose composition, there cannot be 
a doubt. The ear which is acutely sensible to the harmonies of verse, will 
naturally revolt aj^nst inharmonioas harshness in ppoie i and the pains 
bestowed in searching for a variety of words of different lengths, quantitiesi 
and termhuUioHty to suit the exigencies of the metre, — 

* the shifts and turns, 
Th' expedients and inventions muftiform, 
To which the mind resorts in chase of terms, . 
T' arrest the fleeting[ images, that fill 
The mirror of the mmd.* 

will copiously enlarge the writer's stock of expressions, — will enable hira 
to array his thoughts in a more elegant and attractive garb, and to vary 
that garb at pleasure, by the ready aid of a diversified phraseology. It will. 
at the aaaie.time, produoe a more important and beautiful effect, — it will 
enrich the intellectual store of thought ; for, whUe in search for an epUfut^ 
for an example, or a periphrase, he is obliged to view the subject in all its 
possible bearings and relatioas, that he may choose stieh particular word or 
pbiase, as shall exhibit it in the most advantageous light. And what study 
more efiectual to call into action the powers of the mind, to exercise the 
judgment, to whet the sagacity, ai%d ffive birth to a variety ofideaSf which 
might otherwise have lain for ever dormant ? For these weighty consid 
erations, the practice of versenoaking has been recommended by Ijocke, 
Chesterfield, Franklin, &c., &c." 

The teacher will find the following exercise, called by the French ^' Bmtt* 
Rime9y" interesting to the yotm^ student, and, like aU other inducemenU 
to thought, auxiliavy to the subject of composition. 

** One of a party writes down the rhyming w<xrds for a short poem ; which 
another undertakes to compete, by filling up the several verses, on a sub> 
ject either chosen at pleasure, or prescribed, as the case may be. The 
following stanza, in which the words in italic are the rhyming words pre- 
viously assigned, will be sufficiently cxplanatorj' of the practice : 
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LXXV. 

VOCABULARY OT BHTMEa 

ZHudumt for finding JRh^/mes, 

I. In looking for a word in the following Tooabnlary, confer the fiy% 
Towels, Af Ej^O. U, and begin at the Towel that torecedos the last eon- 
aonant of the word ; for example, to And perntaae, and the words that 
rhyme to it, /> is tite last consonant, A the towel that precedes it ; look 
for ADEy and yon Will find made, fsuk, moade, and all the other words of 
that jhyme. 



*To Hons. 

Down, down, Tain hope, to me no • • • • . mttr9 

Can spring return, with blossoms • . • • • eroumsd^ 

Nor Smnmer lipen Antamn's • . • • • aton, 

Whieh now lies withering on the grouiuL 

Fade, fade. Tiun Hope I all else has faded; 

Why should I dream and cherish t/iee? 

Since dark Despair, that son has • . • . • shaded^ 

'Which once gare light and joy to me. 

Go, flatterer, so I thy hom- is ..... past; 

Thy promiaea pleasnres all are vain : 

1 know they are not meant to • • • • • Uut 

And ne'er will trust to thee . • • . . again.* 

Another sort of poetical amusement has the name of Echo Verses, In 
these the repetitioA of the last word or syllable of a Terse giTes an answer 
to a question, or explains some subiect, which that Terse contains. The 
following echo Terses aUude to the Soundheads in the rsign of Charles the 
First. 

Now, Echo, on what's reli^on grounded ? 

Raund/tead, 
Who 's its professor most considerable ? 

RaAMe. 
How do these proTe themselves to be the godly ? 

Oddfyr 
But they in life are known to be the holy. 

O Uif 
Do they not learning from their doctrine sever ? 

Ever/ 
Tet fhey pretend, that they do edify ; 

OJief 
What church have they, and what pmpits ? 

V Pate, 

Are crosses, images, and ornaments their scandal ? 

AUf 
How do they stand afibcted to the government citH ? 

EvU. 
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2. In like manner, if a word end in two or more consonants, begin at 
the Towel that immediatelj precedes the first of them ; for example, landf 
N is first of the final consonants, A the rowel that precedes it ; see AND, 
and jon will find bandy atand, cowinumd, 6c 

3. Bnt if a diphthong, that is to say, two or more rowels together, 
precedes the last consonant or consonants of a word, besin at the first of 
these two rowels ; thus, to find the rhymes to disdain^ look not for IN, 
but for AIN, and yon will find brauij chaui, gam, &c 

4. To find a wmd that ends in a diphthong preceded by a consonant, 
begin only at the first rowel of the diphthoi^; for examples to find the 
chymes (osM&diie, look §x DE, and yon will miSd ihte, dm^ ensue, &e. 

5. All the words diat end in a single rowely preceded by a consonant, 
are foand by looking for that rowel only, except always the words that 
end in mnte E, whidi are oonstanily found by tne same method that has 
been already prescribed for finding the riiymes to penuadej whose final 
E is silent, and serres only to lengthen the sound of the J. in the last 
syllabla 

AB. 
Bab, cab, dab, mab, nab, blab,onib, drab, scab stab. AUoufoile rhymes 
babe, astrolabe, &c. See Dtreetton 3. 

ACE. 

Ace, dace, pace, fince, lace, mace, race, brace, chaee, grace, place, space, 

trace, apace, deface, efface, cuagraoe, displace, misplace, embrace, grimace, 

interlace, retrace, populace, &c. Perfect rhymes, base, case, abase, debase, 

&c. AUowabU rhymes, grass, glass, &c., peace, cease, &c., dress, less, &c. 

ACH. 
Attach, detach, &c. Perfect rhymes, batch, match, &c. AUotoa^s rhymes ^ 
fetch, wretch, &c. See JHreetion 3. 

ACK. 
Back, cack, hack, jack, lack, pack, quack, tack, sack, rack, black, clack, 
crack, knack, slack, snack, stalcK, traoK, wrack, attack, zodiac, demoniac, 
symposiac, almanac. ABowaUe rhymes, bake, take, &o., neck, speck, &c. 

ACT. 
Aet, fact, pact, tract, attract, abstract, extiact, compact, contract, de- 
tract, distract, exact, protzaot^ enact, infract, subtanact, transact, cataract, 
wUk the- preterits and partiapies of verbs in ack^ as backed, hacked, &c. 
AUtnmMe rhymes^ the jfreterits and partieiples of verbs in ake, d» baked, 
caked, &Ci See Jhreetion 3. 

But to the King they say they are most loyal. 

lAe ail* 
Then God keep King and state from these same men. 

fisnen* 
It remains to be obserred : 1. That the two corresponding syllables of a 
rhyme must not only bemn their consonance with the accented rowel, bnt 
must preserre It through the remaining letters ; thus, text and vext, song 
and hmg echo with one another respectirelyj in the sounds ex^ and ong^ 

2. The sounds, and not the letters^ constitute the rhyme. Thus, muff 
and rough, Hew and grew, thou^ different to the eye, form an unobjec- 
tionable rhyme ; but bough and Untgh, though similar to the eye, hare no 
similarity m sound. 

3. The letter or letters in the syllable which precede the accented rowel, 
must be different in form and sound, otherwise the consonance will be dis- 
agreeable to the ear. Hence, tend and the last syllable in contend^ sent and 
scent are not allowable rhymes. 
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AD. 

Add, bad, dad, gad, had, lad, mad. pad, sad, brad, clad, ^lad, plad, chad, 
&c. ABouHiiU rhfmeSf cado, fade, &c., glede, bead, read, &c. See Diree- 

ADE. 
Cade, fade, made, jade, lade, wade, blade, glade, shade, spade, trade, de 
grade, eyade, dissuade, invade, persuade, JMOckade, brigade, esplanade, 
cavalcade, masquerade, renegade, retrograde, serenade, ambnscade, cannon 




bead, mead, &<k, heed^^need, &c. See Direction 3. 

AF£. 
Safe, chafe, vouchsafe, &c. AUowaUe rhfmeSf leaf, sheaf, &c., deaf, &c., 
laugh, staff, gm 

AFP 
Gaff, chaff, draff, quaff, staff, eneraff, epitaph, cenotaph, paragraph, &c. 
Perfect rhyme^ laugh. AUotoaile rXymej, safe, cnafe, &c. 

AFT. 
Aft, haft, raft, waft, craft, shaft, abaft, graft, (hwft, ingraft, handicraft. 
Tttiieet rhymes, draught, a*ui thspreteriit crndparHenUa ofv«^ in aff and 
acgh, as qu^affed, laughed, &c. AUowabU rhymes^ the preterits andpartiei 
pies of verbs in afe, as chafed, vouchsafed, &o. 

AG. 
Bag, cag, fag, gag, nag, quag, rae, tag, w«g, brag, crag, drag, flag, knag, 
ihag, snag,^stag, wrag, scrag, Brob^gnag. 

AGE. 
Age, cage, gage, page, rage, sage, wage, sta^, swage, assuage, engage, 
disengage, enrage, presage^ appenage, concubmage, heritage, hennitage, 
parentage, panonaiffe, personage, pasturage, patronage, piJtg^image, vlllan- 
age, equipage. AuowahU rhymes^ edge, wedge, &c., hege, siege, oblige, 
&e. 

AID, see ABE. 

AIGHT, see ATE. 

AIGN, see ANE. 

AIL. 
AH, bail, fail, hail, jail, mail, nail, palL quaO, rail, sail, tail, wail, flail, 
frail, snail, trail, assau, avail, detail, bewail, entail, prevail, retail, counter 
vaU, &c. Perfect rhymes, ale, bale, dale, gfale, hale, male, pale^ sale, tale, 
vale, wale, scsde, stale, swale, whale, impale, exhale, regale, veil, nightin- 
gale, &c. AUotmMe rhymes, peal, steal, &c., bell, cell, &c. 

AIM, see AME. 

AIN. 




warn, 

aDotain, attuoAu, c»vvs.«bi, \^vuajL/AaaAA, \/ui«t«ii«t, v>\*«api<* i»i i i, vtvv— tii, vi«o\a(»uj« \xta^ 

train, enchain, entertain, explain, maintain, ordain, potain, obtain, refrain, 
regain, remain, restrain, retain, sustain, appertain. Perfect rhvrnes, bane, 
cane, dane, crane, fane, jane, lane, mane, plane, vane, wane, profane, hurri 
cane, &c., deign, arraign,, campaign, &c., feign, reign, &c., vein, rein, &c 
AUoiacbUe rhymes lean, mean, &^., queen, seen, ^., ban, can, &c., deug 
pen, &0. 

AINT. 
Faint, paint, plaint, quidnt, saint, taint, ae^^oaint, attaint, complaint, con 

21* 
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•tnlnt, nstralnL &o. TtrftU rhgmi^ ftint AUowahle rftymeBf cant, pant 
1(0., lent, lent, ftc 

AIK,8eeABE. 

AISE, see AZE. 

AIT, see ATE. 

AITH, tee ATH 

AlZE,BeeAZE. 

AKE. 
Ake, bake, cake, lake, make, quake, rake, sake, take, wake, brake, drake, 
take, shike, snake, stake, strake, spake, awake, betase. forsake, mistake, 
partake, overtake, nndertake, bespake. PwfMt rkifmea. break, steak, &o. 
AUowaoU rAymM, back, rack, &c., beck, deck, &c., speak, weak, &c. 

AL. 
Cabal, canal, animal, admiral, cannibal, capital, cardinal, comical, conjn 
nl, corporal, criminal, critical, festival, funeral, general, hospital, interval, 
uberal, madrigal, literal, magical, mineral, mjsticiU, mnsiealj natural, origi> 

prodi 

Swaiu r^riiMis, all, baU, ^m^ «ilt naail, &c., ale, pale, &c. 

ALD. 

Bald, scald, emerald, &o. Fmfdet rkftme§, ths mients amdp0riutpl^ of 
verbs in all, anl, tmd awl, m called, mauled, crawled, &o. 

ale; see AIL. 

ALF. 
Calf, half, behalf, &c AUotoaile rAymes, staff, laugh, &c. 

ALK. 
Balk, chalk, stalk, talk, walk, calk, &c. JP^rfia rk^me, hawk. Alhw 
Me rhymea, sodc, dock, &o. 

ALL. 
All, ball, call, &c. Perfect rhymes, awl^ bawl, brawl, crawl, scrawl, 
sprawl, squaU. AllowaUerkyTiMs, cabal, equivocal, &c See AL. 

ALM. 
Calm, balm, becalm, psalm, palm, embalm. &c., whose plurais and third 
persons singular rhyme with alms, cu calms, Decaims, &c. 

ALT. 
Halt, malt, exalt, salt, vault, assault, default, (»nd fault, the last of which 
is by Pope rhymed with thought, bought, &c. 

ALVE. 
Calve, halve, salve, valve. 

AM. 
Am, dam, ham, pam, ram, sam, cram, dram, flaxn, sham, swam, epimm, 
anagram, &;c. Perfiot rhymes, damn, lamb. Auowatie rhymes, dame, 
faune, &0. 

AME. 
Blame, came, dame, same, flame, fame, frame, game, lame, name, tame, 
shame, inflame, became, defame, misname, misbecame^ overcame, &c. 
Perfect rkvmts, aim. claim, maim, acclaim, declaim, exclaim, proclaim, re- 
Qlaun. AUowmble rhymeSf dam, ham, &o., hem, them, &c., theme, scheme, 
&c., dream, gleam, &c. 

AMP. 
Camp, oiump, cnunp, damp, stamp, vamp, lamp, damp, decamp, en 
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AN. 
Ban, can, dan, man, nan, pan, ran, tan, van, bran, plan,, scan, span, than, 
unman, fore-ran, began, trepan, courtesan, partisan, artisan, pelican, eara- 
T!in, &c. AUowaMe rhymes^ bane, cane, plau, mane, &C., beaiif lean, waot 
swan, &c. gone, upon, &c 

Chance, dance, glance, lance, trance, prance, entrance, romance, advancei 
mischance, complaisance, circumstance, countenance, deliverance, conso- 
nance, dissonance, extravagance, ignorance, inheritance, maintenance, tem- 
perance, intemperance, exnorbitance, ordinance, concordance, sufferance, 
sustenance, utterance, arrogance, vigilance, expanse, enhance. 

ANOH. 
Branch, stanch,, lanch, blanch, ranch, hanch* perfect rhyme*^ launch, 
paunch. 

AND. 
And, band, hand, land, rand, sand, bnmd, bland, grand, sibuid, atand, 
strand, command, demand, coantemmnd, disband, cxpana, withstand, 
understand, reprimand, contraband, &c. AUowaiU rhfmeSf wand, tox^f 
bond, &c., ajid the preterits and participles of verbs in am and can, as re 
mained, leaned, &o 

ANE,seeAIN. 

ANG. 



Bang, fang, gang, hang, pang, tang, twang, sang, rang, harangue, dang. 
AUowoMe rhymes^ song, long, &c. ^ 

ANGE. 
Chan^, grange, range, strange, estrange, arrange^ exchange, interchange. 
AUowaSe rhymesy revenge, avenge, &c. 



Bank, blank, shank, dankj dank, drank, slank, frank, spank, stank, lank, 
plank, prank, rank, thank, disrank, mountebank, &c. 

ANSE, see ANCE. 

ANT. 

Ant, cant, chant, grant, pant, plant, rant, slant, aslant, complaisant, d5s- 
plant, enchant, gallant, implant, recant, supplant, transplant, aJ)80nant, ad- 
amant, arrogant, combatant, consonant, cormorant, protcstant, significant, 
visitant, covenant, dissonant, disputant, elegant, elephant, exhorbitant, con- 
versant, extravagant, ignorant, insignificant. Inhabitant, militant, predomi- 
nant, svcophant, vigilant, petulant, &c AUowaUe rhymes^ faint, paint, &c. 
See AtKT and ENT. 

AP. 

Cap,gap, hap, lap, map, nap, pap, rap, sap, tap, chap, clap, tnip, flap, 
knap, slap, snap, wrap, scrap, strap, enwrap, entrap, mishap, «c. Allowable 
rJvymeSy cape, tape, Sec, cheap, heap, aiid swap. 

APE. 
Ape, cape, chape, grape, rape, .scrape, shape, escape, mape, .erape, ta^e, 
&c. AlUnvcible rhymes^ heap, keep, &c. 

APH, see AFF. 

APSE. 
Lapse, elapse, relapse, perhaps, and the plurals of fwuns and third persons 
wing^dar oftJie present teiiae t» ap, as caps, SMps, &c., he saps, neiaps, 
&c. Allowable rhymes, tlie plurals of nouns and tlurd persons smgviw of 
verbs in ape and cap, as apes, he apes, heaps, he heaps, &c. 

APT. ^ . 

Apt, adapt, &c,, rhy tries, t/te preterits and jmrticiples of tlie verbs tn an, as 
tapped, slapped, &c. Ailowahte rhymes, the preterits and parttetples of thu 
verisin ape, as aped, escaned, &c. 
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AB. 
Bar. ear, far, jar, mar, par, tar, spar, soar, star, chair, afar^ debar, nnbar, 
oatarrn, particiuar, perpeDdicnlar, secular, aoffnlar, regnlar, popular, singu- 
lar, titcuar, vinegar, scimeter, calendar, colanoer. Pmfett Hufms^ tkeplurad 
verb are. AUowabU rh^mes^ bare, preoare^ &c., pair, repair, wear, tear, 
war, &c., and wordt ending in er or or, namng the aeemU on thelast tyUable^ 
or lati hfiU two. 

ARB. 
Barb, garb, &o. 

ARCE. 
Faroe, parse, Mars, &c. AUowabU rhyme, scarce. 

ARCH. 

Arch, marchr parch, starch, oonnterniarch, &o. 

ABD. 
Bard, card, guard, hard, lard, nard, shard, yard, bombard, discard, re 
gard, interlard, retard, disregard, &c.. and the preterits and partieiplee of 
verbs »f» ar, « Munred, scarred, &o. JUlowabls rhfmes, cord, reward, &c. 

ARD. 
Ward, award, reward, &c. AttowaUs rhfmet, hard, card, see the kut 
artidey hoard^ lord, bird, curd, and thepretertts and jMUtieiples of the verbs 
in ar, or, and ur, as barred, aohorred, mcurred, &o. 

ARE. 

Bare, care, dare, ftre, hare, mare, pare, tare, rare, ware, flare, gkue, scare, 
share, snare, spare, square, stare, sware, prepare, aware, beware, compare, 
declare, ensnare. Perfect rhymes^ air, fair, hair, lair, pair, chair, stair, aJBTalr, 
debonnair, despair, impair, repair. &c., bear, pear, swear, tear, wear, for- 
bear, forswear, &o , there, were, wnere, ere, e*er. ne'er, elsewhere, whate*er, 
howe'er, howsoe*e^ whene'er, where'er, &o., heir, cohdr, their. Allowable 
rhymes, bar, car, &c., err, prefer, and here, hear, &o., regnlar, singular, 
war, &c. 

ABES. 

TJnawBKM. B hj f mss , theirs^ and the plurals of nouns and third persons 
singular ofvetbs tn areu aur. eu:, ear, as care, he cares, pur, he pairs, heirs, 
bear, he bears, &c. The allowable rhymes are the plurals of nouns and the 
third persons singular of verbs which are allowed to rhyme with the tormina 
tion ars, <u bars, oars, errs, prefers, &o. 

ARF. , 
Scarf. AUowaiie rhymes, dwarf, wharf. 

ARGE. 
Barge, charge, large, targe, discharge, o*erQharge, surcharge, enlarge. 
AUowabU rhymes, verge, emerge, gorge, nuge, uxge, &o. 

ABK. 
Bark, cart:, dark, dark, lark, mark, park, shari^ apark, stark, embark 
remark, &o AUowabU rhymes, cork, fork, &c. 

ABL. 

Snarl, marl, paxL AUowctbU rhymes, curl, furl, &o. 

ABM. 
Arm, barm, charm, farm, hann, alarm, disarm. AUowabU rhymes, warm* 
awarm, stram, &o. 

ABN. 
Bam, jam, &o. AUowctbU rhymss, warn, forewarn, &c., hora, mom, &o. 

ABN. 
Warn, forwam. JPerfeet rhymes, horn mom, &c. AUowaUo rhymes 
bam, yam, &o* 
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ARP. 

Caxp, harp, sharp, counterscarp, &c. JUotoaSU rAyiiM, warp. 

ABSH. 
Harsh, marsh, &0b 

ART. 
Art, cart, dart, hart, mart, part, smart, tart, start, apart, depart, impart 
dispart, counterpart. Perfect rhymes^ heart. &c. AltowabU rhymes^ wart; 
thwart, &c., hurt, &c., dirt, flirt, &c., pert, &c. 

ART (soonded ORT). 
Wart, thwart, &e. JPerfeet rkgmeey short, ratort, ^. AUawable rAysMs, 
art, sport, court, &C. 

ARTH, see EARTH. 

ARVE. 
Carve, starve, &c. ABowaXiU rhymes^ nerve, deserve, &o. 

. AS. 
Was. AUmoeMe rhymes, has as. 

ASS. 
Ass, hrass, class, grass, lass, mass, pass, alas, amass, cnirass, repass, sar 
pass, morass, &c. Mlowadle rhymes^ oase, face, deface, &c., loss, toss, &c« 

A$£, see ACE. 

ASH. 
Ash, cash, dash, clash, crash, flash, gash, gnash, hash, lash, plash, rash, 
thrash, slash, trash, abash, &c. Atiawaile rhymes^ wash, qnasn, &c, leash, 
&c. 

ASH. 
Wash, qnash, &c. AOotoaUs rhynut^ cash, dash, &c. 

ASK. 
Ask, task, bask, cask, flask, mask. 

ASP. 
Aspi clasp, ga^>, grasp, hasp. AUowahU rhymes^ wasp, &c. 

, AST. 
Cast, last, blast, mast, past, vast, Cast, ag^iast. avast, forecast, overcast, 
outcast, repast. Perfect rhymes, the preterits ana participles of verds in ass. 
as classed, amassed, &c. ASowaUe rhymss, the preterits and participles of 
verbs m ace, as placed, &o. Nawns mid veris in aste, as taste, waste, &c. 

ASTE. 
Baste, chaste, haste, paste, taste, waste, distaste. Perfect rhymes^ waist, 
and ths preterits and peutieipies of verbs in aoe, as faced, placed, &c. ABow^ 
able rhymes, cast, fast, &o., best, nest, &c., and the preterits and participles 
of verts in ess, m messed, dressed, &c. 

AT. 
At, bat, cat. hat, fat, mat, pat. rat, sat, tat, vat, brat, chat, flat, plat, sprat, 
that, gnat* JiUmble rhymes, Date, hate, &o. 

ATCH. 
Catch, match, hatch, latch, patch, scratch, smatch, snatch, despatch. 

ATE. 
Bate, date, fate, gate, grate, hate, tate, mate, pate, plate, prate, rate, sate, 
state, scate, slate, abate. Delate, collate, create, debate, elate, dilate, eetafte, 
ingrate, innate, rebate, relate, sedate, translate, abdicate, abominate, abra* 
gate, accelerate, accommodate, accumulate, accurate, adequate, affection- 
ate, advocate, adulterate, aggravate, agitate, alienate, animate, annihilate, 
antedate, anticipate, antiquate, arbitrate, arrogate, articulate, assassinate, 
calculate, capitulate, captivate, celebrate, circulate, coagulate, commemor- 
ate, commiserate, communicate, compassionate, oonfedmte, congratulate, 
eoDgregate, oonseorate, contaminate, ooiroboraiey cnttcvate, candidate, co5p» 
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erate, celebrate, oonsiderate, oonsnlatoi eapacitate, debilitate, dedicate, de 
generate, deleffate* deliberate, denominate, depopulate, dislocate, deprecate, 
oiBcriminate, derogate, dissipate, delicate, disconsolate, desperate, deprecate, 
educate, effeminate, elevate, emulate, estimate, elaborate, equivocate^ eradi- 
cate, evaporate, exaggerate, exasperate, expostulate, exterminate, extricate, 
facilitate, fortunate, generate, gratulate, hesitate, illiterate, illuminate, irritate, 
imitate, inmioderate, impetrate^ importunate, imprecate, inanimate, inno- 
vate, insti^^, intemperate, intimate, intimidate, intoxicate, intricate, in 
ralidate, mveterate, inviolate, legitimate, ma^strate, meditate, mitigate, 
Aoderate, necessitate, nominate, obstinate, participate, passionate, penetrate, 
peipetrate, personate, potentate, precipitate, predestinate, predominate, 
premeditate, prevaricate, procrastinate, profligate, progaostioate, propagate^ 
recriminate, regenerate, regulate, reiterate, r^nobate, reverberate, rumin- 
ate, separate, sophisticate, stipulate, subjugate, subordinate, suffocate, ter 
urinate, tolerate, temperate, vwdioaie, violate, unfortunate. Perfaetrhymeg^ 
bait, pliut, strait, wait, await, great. Nearly perfect rkfmesy eicht, weight, 
height, straight AUowaU$ rki/mn^ beat, hea^ &c., bat, cat, &c., bet, wet, &c. 

ATH. 

Batb,path,&c ^UbmiMfrArMMf, hath, faith, &c 

ATHE. 
Bathe, swathe, lathe, rathe. 

AUB, see OB. 

AUG£, see AUSE, 

AUCH, see OACH. 

AUD. 
Fraud, land, applaud, defiraadi Terfeet rhymesy broad, abroad, bawd ; and 
the preterits and parfieipUs of verba in aw, as gnawed, sawed, &c. AUevmUs 
rhymes^ odd, nod, &c. ode, bode, &c. ; also the word load. 

AVE. 
Cave, brave, gave, grave, crave, lave, nave, knave, pave, rave, save, shave, 
slave, stave, l^ave, behave, deprave, engrave, outbrave, fin^ire) aiiqgave, 
architrave. AUowabU rhyme^ the auedUary verb have. 

AUGH, see AFF. 

AUGHT, see OUGHT. 

AULT, see ALT. 

AUNOH. 
Latindi, paunch, haunch, etaunch, &c. 

AUNCE.seeONSE. 
AUNT. 
Aunt, daunt, nunt, haunt, jaunt, taunt, vattntj^avauBt. Pafeet rhfmea ^ 
slant, aslant AUowiMe rhymesj want, &c., pant, cant, &c. 

AUSE. 
Cause, pause, clause, applause, because. Perfhei rkmnm^ ^phtnds ef 
notinSf and thud persons singular of verbs in aw, as laws, he draws, dec. 
AUowaUe rhyme, ins, 

AUST, see OST, 

AW. 
Craw, daw, law, cbaw, claw, draw, flaw, gnaw, jaw, law, maw, paw, raw, 
■iw, straw, thaw, withdraw, ibnsaw. 

AWD, see AUD. 

A WK, see ALK. 

AWL. 

Bawl, brawl, drawl, crawL aerawL sprawl, aqoall. Per/eet rhymes, ball, 
^l,iUl, gall, anudl, haUtpiill, tall, wall, staU,iiMtaU, fi^^ 
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AWN. 
Dawn, brawni fawn, pawn, spawn, drawn, yawn, lawn, wlthdiawn. 

AX. 

Ax, tax, wax, relax, flax. Perfect rhymes^ tkeoluraU o/nmtnSf and third 
persons sinmtlarqfvens in Bck. as backs, sacks, &c., he lacks, he packs, &c. 
AUotoaile rfiymss^ theplttrals a/ nouns, and tfiirapersotts singidar of vena in 
<ike, as cakes, lakes, &c., he makes, he tak^, &c. 

AY. 




display, dismay, essay, forelay, gainsay, inlay, relay, repay, roundelay, 
virelay. Perfect rhymes, neigh, weigh, inyeigh, &;c., prey, they, convey, 
obey, purvey, survey, disobey, grey. AUotoalde rhymes, tea, sea, fee, see, 
glee, &c. % 

AZE. 
Graze, daze, blaze, gaze, glaze, maze, raze, amaze, graze. Perfect rhymes, 
raise, praise, dispraise, &c., phrase, paraphrase, &c., and the nonnsfHural, 
and third persons singuiar of ths present tense ojT verbs in ay, eig^, and ey ; 
as days, he inveighs, he obeys, &c. AUowaHe rhymes, ease, tease, seize, &o 
and keys, the plural of key ; also the auxiliaries nas and was. 

£ and £A, see £E. 

EACE, see EASE. 

EACH. 
Beach, breach, bleacli, each, peach, preach, teach, impeach. Neariyperjhct 
rhymeSfheech, leech, speech, beseech. AUoumiie rhymes, fetch, wret(m, &c. 

EAD, see EDE and EED. 

£AF, see lEF. 

RA6U£. 
League, tepgoe, &e. Perfect rhymes, intrigue, fatigue, &c. A ll o uMe 
rhymes, Hague, vague, &c, leg, beg, &c., bag, rag, &e. 

EAK, see AKE. 

Beak, «peak, bleak, creak, freak, leak, peak, sneak, squeak, streak, weak, 
tweak, wreak, bespeak. Nearly perfeU rhymes, cheek, leek, cueek, meek, 
reek, seek, 8le<^ rV^} week, shriek. MiowaMe rh^fmei, beok, tpeck, &c., 
lake, take, thick, Uck, &c. 

EAL. 

Deal, heal, reveal, meal, peal, sea], steal, teal, veal, weal, seal, aqueal, 
repeal, conceal, congeal, anneal, appeal. Nearly perfect rhymes, eel, heel^ 
feel, keel, kneel, peel, reel, steel, wheel. AUowoMe rhymes, bell, tell, &c., 
bale, tale, &c., bill, fill, &C., ail, fail, &o* 

EALM, see ELM. 

EALTH. 
Health, wealth, etealtii, commonwealth, &c, 

EAM. 
Bream, cream, ^eam, seam, ecream, steam, stream, team, beam, dream. 
Perfect rhymes, phlegm, scheme, theme, blaspheme, extreme, supreme. 
Nearly pet foot rhym^, deem, teem, beseem, misdeem, esteem, disesteem, 
redeem,' seem, &c. AUowaile rhymes, dame, lame, &c., limb, him, fisc^ 
them, hem, &c:, lamb, dam, &c. See AME. 

EAN. 
Bean, clean, dean, glean, lean^ mean, wean, yean, demean, unclean. 
Per^ rhymes, convene, demesne, mtervene, mien. JVmH^ perfeet rhymes, 
machine, keen, screen, seen, green, spleen, between, careen, foro^en^fiereiMSy 
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obtMne, terrene, &0m (jneen, spleen, &e. JiiBmoahU r kfmn , bane, mane, &e^ 
ban, man, &o^ bin, thm, b^pn, &c 

BANS, see ENSE. 

EANT, see ENT. 

EAP, see EEP and £P. 

£AR.seeEEB. 
EARD. 
Heard, herd, sherd, &o. Ferfiet rhym€8, the pretenU andpart$c^i^ of 
«0r5s in er, as erred, preferred, &c. ABowoBle rkymSj beard, tks pretertt. 
and partkiplu of verba in ere, ear, and ar, tu reyered, feared, barred. 

EABGH. 
Search, perch, research. ABowaUe rhymes, church, smirch, lurch, parch, 
march, &D. 

\; EARL. 

£arl,peaii Perfect rh^mefgfil,&^ A^Ztwro^ rAyiMf, snarl, mad, churl, 
fiirl, &)0. 

EARN, see ERN. 

EARSE, see ERSE. 

EART, see ART. 

EARTH. 
Earth, dearth. Ferfect rhfrnes, birth, rairfh, &c. AUowaNe rkjfmesy 
hearth, &c. 

EASE, sounded EAGE. 




miss, hiss, &o., nice, vice, &c. 

EASE, see ESH. 

EAST. 
East, feast, least, beast Terfact rhfmes. and preterits and partie^des of 
verbs in ease, as ceased, increased, &c iteariy perfect M^ruM, priest. At' 
hivaUe rhptnes, haste, taste, &o., best, chest, &o., fist, list, ckc, and the 
preterits and participles of verbs in esse and ias, as dressed, hissed, &o. 

EAT. 
Bleat, eat, feat, heat, meat, neat, seat, treat, wheat, beat, cheat, defeat^ 
estreat, escheat, entreat, retreat, Perfect rhymes^ obsolete, replete, concrete, 
complete. Nearly per/set rhymes, feet, fleet, gleet, greet, meet, sheet, sleet, 
street, sweet, discreet Allowable rhymes, bate, grate, nate, &o., get, met, &c.. 
bit, hit, &C. See ATE. 

EATH. 
Breath, death, &c, Allowable rhymes, heath, sheath, teeth. 

EATHE. 
Breathe, sheathe, &c Perfect rhymes, wreath, inwreath, bequeath, be- 
neath, underneath, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes, seethe, &c. 

EAVE. 
Cleave, heave, interweave) leave, weave, bereave, inweavv. Perfect 
rhymes, receive, conceive, deceive, perceive. Nearly perfect rhymes, eve, 

Sieve, thieve, ai^grieve, achieve^ believe, disbelieve, relieve, reprieve, re 
eve. AlUnooMe rhymes, give, live, &o., lave, cave, &c.> and have. 

EBB. 
Ebb, w^, &c. ABowaiU rhymes^ babe, astrolabe, &c., glebe, &c 

ECK. 
Beck, neck, check, deck, speck, wreck. Allowable rhymes, break, take 
&o.y beak, sneak, &c. 
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ECT. 

Sect, ftbjeet, afi)Mt, correct, incorrect, collect, deject, detect, direct, die 
respect, disaffect, dissect, effect, elect, eject, erect, enect, indirect, ix^ect, 
inspect, nej^lect, object, proiect, protect, recollect, renect, reject, respect, 
select, subject, suspect, arcoitect, circmnsfiect, dialect, intellect. Inrfett 
rhymesy the preterits and participles of verbs in eck, as decked, checked. &c. 
AuowaMe rnwneSi the preterits and participles of verbs in ake, and eak, oc 
baked, leaked. 

ED. 

Bed bled, fed, fled, bred, led, red, ehred, shed, sped, wed, abed, inbred, 
misled. Perfect rhymes^ said, bread, dread, dead, head, lead, read, spread, 
thread, tread, behead, o'erspread. AuotoaMe rhymes, bead, mead. &&, blade, 
fade, &c., maid, paid, &c., and the preterits and participles ofverhs in aji ey, 
and eigh, as bayed, obeyed, veighed, &c. 

EDE, see EED. 

EDGE. 
Edge, wedge, fledge, hedge, ledge, pledge, sedge, allege. AUowaUe rhymes^ 
■ge, page, &c., siege, oblige, &c., privilege, sacn|ege, sortilege. 

EE. 




ending in y, ye, or ie, or poh^Bables oftliese terminations havtfng the accent 
on the ultimate or antepenultimate syllable. 

EECE, flee EASE. 

EECH, see EACH. 

EED. 

Greed, deed, indeed, bleed, breed, feed, heed, meed, need, reed, speed, 
teed, steed, weed, proceed, succeed, exceed. Terfeet rhymes^ knead, read. 
Intercede, precede, recede, concede, impede, supersede, &c., bead, lead, 
mead, plead, &c. Allowable rhymes^ bed, dead, &c., bid, hid, &c., made, 
blade, &o. 

EEF, see lEF. 

EEE, see EAK 

EELiseeEAL 

EEM, see E A& 

EEK, see EAK. 

EEP. 
Creep, deep, sleep, keep, peep, sheep, steep, sweep, weep, asleep. Nearly 
pcifeet rkymesy cheap, heap, neap, &c. Auowable rhymes^ apci rape, &c., 
step, nep, &c., hip, lip, &c. 

EER. 
Beer^ deer, fleer, geer,jeer, peer, meer, leer, sheer, steer, sneer, cheer, 
Tcer, picker, domineer, cannoneer, compeer, engipeer, mutineer, pioneer, 
privateer, charioteer, chanticleer, career, mountaineer. Perfect rhymes^ 
nere, sphere, adhere, cohere, interfere, persevere, revere, austere, severe, 
sincere, hemisphere, &c., ear, clear, dear, fear, near, near, sear, smear, 
spear, tear, rear, year, appear, besmear, disappear, endear, auctioneer. ui/« 
kncabU rhymes^ bare, dare, &c , prefer, deter, character, &c. 

EESE, see EEZE. 

EET, see EAT. 

EETH, see EATH. 

EEVE, see EAYE. 
22 
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EEZE. 
' Breeie, freeze, wlieeze, sneew, squeeze, amd tJU pintrals •f nouns and 
third perfons wngtUar^ prei&iU terw^ o/vsrogin ee, tu bees, he sees. Per 

dis- 
teas, 

jM^tiMCMrMte, 04 imacesy mooaichies, £c. 

EFT. 
Cleffc, left, theft^ weft, bereft, &c. ulZKviMvMff rkfmes, lift, sift, &c., an4i 
Mtf third parsons sinridar, present tensSj ofveris in afe, ftff, augh, tuid ifi^ as 
chafed, quaffed, laughed, whiffed, &c 

EG. 
^SSi log, beg, peg. AUowails rhymes, Tagne, plagnd, &c., league, 
teaguei, &c. 

EIGH, tee AT. 

^ EIGHT, see ATE. 

EIGN, see AIN. 

£IL,seeAIL.^ 

EIN, see AIN. 
EINT, see AINT. 

EIR, see ABE. 

EIT,fiee£AT. 

EIVE, see £ AYE. 

EIZE, see EEZE. 

ELL. 
EU, dwell, fell, hell, knell, quell, sell, bell, cell, dispel, foretell, czoel, 
compel, befell, yell, well, tell, swelL spell, smell, shell, parallel, sentinel, 
infioel, citadel, refel, repel, rebel, impel, expeL ^UowalU rhymes, bale, 
sale, &c., heal, peal, &c., eel, steel, &c. 

ELD. 
Held, geld, withheld, upheld, beheld. Ac Perfect rhymes, the preterits 
and pahteiples of verbs in ell, as swelled, felled, &c. AUowaile rhymes, 
the preterits and participles of verbs in ide, fUl, &c., heal, seal, &c., as em 
paled, wailed, &c., healed, sealAd, &o. 

ELF. 
Elf, pelf, self, shelf, himself, &o. 

ELK. 
Elk, whelk, &c. 

ELM. 
Elm, helm, realm, whefan, overwhelm, &o. AUotoabU rhymes, pain, 
film, &e. 

ELP. 
Help, wheip, yelp, &o> 

ELT. 
Belt, gelt, melt,.ftlt, welt, smelt, pelt, dwelt. Perfect rhyme, dealt 

ELYE. 
Delye, helve, twelve, &o. 

ELVES. 
Elves, themselves, &o. Perfect rhymes, the plurals of natms and thsrd 
persons singular qf verbs in elf and ehre, as twelves, delves, shelves, &c. 

EM. 
Gem, hem, stem, them, diadem, stratagem, &o. Perfect rhymes, con- 
dema, contemn, &c. AUowahle rhymes, lame, tame,&c., team, seam, theme, 
phlegm, dec. 
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£M£iy SCO £AM* 

. EMN. 
Condemn, contemn, &e. Perfect rhymes^ gem, hem, &o. JUhwaih 
rkymeSf lame, tame, &c^ team, seam, &c. 

EMPT. 
Tempt, exempt, attempt, contempt 

EN. 
Den, hen, fen, ken, men, pen, ten, then, when, wren^ denisen. AihumUm 
rhymes, bane, fane, &c, mean, bean, &c. 

ENOE. 

Fence, hence, pence, thence, whence, defence, expense, offence, ptetence, 
commence, abstinence, circumference, conference, confidence, consequence, 
continence, benevolence, concupiscence, difference, diffidence, diligence, 
eloquence, eminence, evidence, excellence, impenitence, impertinence, im- 
potence, impudence, improvidence, incontinence, indifference, indigence, 
indolence, inference, intelligence, innocence, magnificence, munificence, 
negligence, omnipotence, penitence, preference, providence, recompense, 
reference, residence, reverence, vehemence, violence. Perfeet rhfrnee^ sense, 
dense, cense, condense, imniense, intense, propense, dispense, suspense, 
prepense, incense, frankincenise. 

EKCH. 

Bencb^ drench, xetrenoh, quench, clench, stench, tench, trench, wench, 
wrench, mtrench. 

END. 

Bend, mend, blend, end, fend, lend, rend, send, spend, tend, vend, amend, 
attend, ascend, commend, contend, defend, dqKmd, descend, distend, ex* 
pend, extend, forefend, impend, misspend, obtend, offend, portend,, pretend, 

Srotead, suspend, transcend, unbend, apprehend, comprehend, conoescend, 
iscommend, recommend, reprehend, dividend, reverend. Perfeet rhymes, 
friend, befriend, and tfiepreurita ana parHeiples of verbs in en, as penned, 
kenned, &c. AUowiMe rhymes, the preterits emd participles of verbs in can, 
as gleaned, veaned, &c. 

ENDS. 
Amends. Perfect rhymes, the plurals of noting, and third persons singu 
lar, present tense, of verbs in end, as ends, friends, he mends, &c. 

£NE, see EAN. 

EN6E. 
Avenge, revenge, &c. 

ENGTH. 
Length, strength, &c. 

ENSE, sounded ENZE. 
Cleanse. Perfeet rhymes, thephirals of nowne, a/nd third persons singu- 
lar, present tense, of verbs inea,as hens, fens, he pens, he kens, &c. 

ENT. 
Bent, lent, rent, pent, scent, sent, shent, spent, tent, vent, went, absent, 
meant, ascent, assent, attent, augment, cement, content, consent, descent, 
dissent, event, extent, foment, frequent, indent, intent, invent, lament, mis- 
spent, overspent, present, prevent, relent, repent, resent, ostent, ferment, 
outwent, underwent, discontent, unbent, circumvent, represent, abstinent, 
accident, accomplishment, admonishment, acknowledgment, aliment, arbi- 
tremcnt, argument, banishment, batdement, blandishment, astonishment, 
armipotent, hellipotent, benevolent, chastisement, competent, compliment, 
complement, coefident, continent, corpulent, detriment, different, uiffldent^ 
diligent^ disparagement, document, element, eloquent, eminent, equivalent, 
establiBament, evident, excellent, excrement, exigent, experiment, fii^ia 
awnt, fcaadulent, government e^beUishmeat, imminent, impemtent, im 
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pertinent, implement^ impotent, imprisonment, improvident, impudent, incl 
dent, incompetent, incontinent, indifferent, indigent, innocent, insolent^ 
instrument, ureyerent, languishment, ligament, lineament, magpifioent, 
management, medicamen^ malecontent, monument, negligent, nourishment, 
nutriment, Occident, ODmii>otent, opulent, ornament, parliament, penitent, 
permanent, pertinent, president, precedent, prevalent, provident, punish 
ment, ravishment, regiment, Msident, redolent mdiment, sacnonent, sedi 
ment, sentiment, setUement, subsequent, supplement, intelli^nt, tenement, 
temperament, testament, tournament, turbulent, vehement, violent, virulent 
reverent. AUowciiU rhymes^ paint, saint, &c. 

ENTS. 
Accoutrements. Pmfee$ rhymes ^ tha plurals of nounSf and tkirdpersons 
singular^ present tense, of verbs in ent, tu scents, he assents, &c. 

EP. 
Step, nep, &c. ABowaile rhymes, leap, reap, &c., rape, tape, &c. 

EPT. 
Accept^ adept, except, intercept, &c. Petfect rhymes, crept, slept, wept, 
kept. AUovHule rhymes, the preterits and particles of verbs m ape, eep, tmd 
eap, as peeped, reaped, shap^, &c. 

EBB. 
Err, aver, defer, infer, deter, inter, refer, transfer, confer, prefer, parterre, 
administer, wagoner, islander, arbiter, character, villager, cottager, dowager, 
forager, pillager, voyager, massacre, cardener, Slanderer, flatterer, idolater, 
provender, theatze, amphitheatre, foreigner, lavenderj messen^r, passenger, 
sorcerer, interpreter, officer, mariner, harbinger, mimster, reoster, canister, 
chorister, sopnister, presbyter, lawgiver, philosopher, astrdoger, loiterer, 
prisoner, grasshopper, astronomer, sepulohP9,thunderer, traveller, murderer, 
usurer. AJloioaote rhymes, bare, care, &e., ear, fear, &c., bar, car, &c., sir, 
fir, her, &c. 

EBOH, see EABCH. 

EBCE, see EBSE. 

EBD, see EABD. 

EBE, see EEB. 

EBGE. 
Verge, absterge, emerge, immerge. Terfeet rhyme, dirge. Nearly perf eft 
rhyme, urge, purge, surge. AUovxMe rhymes, barge, large, &c. 

EBN. 
Fern, stem, discern, concern. Perfect rhymes, learn, earn, yearn, &c. 
AUmeoMe rhymes, bam, yam, &c., bum, turn, &c 

EBSE. 

Verse, herse, absterse, adverse, averse, converse, disperse, immerse, per- 
verse, reverse, traverse, asperse, intersperse, universe. Peifeet rhvmes, 
amerce, coerce, &c., fierce, tierce, pierce, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, farce, 
parce, Mars, &c., purse, curse, &c. 

EBT. 
"Wert, advert,' assert, avert, concert, convert, controvert, desert, divert, 
exert, expert, insert, invert, pervert, subvert. Allowable rhymes, heart, 
part, &c., shirt, dirt, &c., hurt, spurt, &c. 

EBVE. 
Serve, nerve, swerve, preserve, deserve, conserve, observe, reserve, dis 
serve, subserve. AUotocMe rhym^es, starve, carve, &c., curve, &c. 

ESS, 
Bless, dress, cess, chess, guess, less, mess, press, stress, acquiesce, access, 
address, asMss, compress, confess, caress, depress, digress, diqiMMess, dia* 
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tress, excess, exj^ess, Impress, oppress, possess, profess, recess, repress, re« 
dress, sticcess, transgress, adulteress* bashfolness, bitterness, cheerAiJnesSy 
comfortless, comeliness, dizz&iess, oiocese, drowsiness, eagerness, easiness, 
embassadress, emptiness^ evenness, fatherless, filthiness, foolirimess, forget- 
fulness, forwardness, frowardness, fmitftilness, folsomeness, giddiness, 
greediness, gentleness, governess, happiness, haughtiness, heaviness, idle- 
ness, heinoosness, hoaryness, hoilowness, holiness, lascivionsness, lawful 
ness, laziness^ littleness, liveliness, loftiness, lioness, lowliness, manliness, 
masterless, mightiness, motherless, motionless, nakedness, neediness, n^s 
omeness, nnmMrless, patroness, peevishness, perfidionsness, pitiless, poetess, 
prophetess, ransomless, readiness, righteousness, shepherdess, sorceress, sor- 
didness, spiritless, sprij^tliness, stubbomnoss, sturdiness, surliness, steadi- 
ness, tenderness, tboufhtfuiness, ugliness, uneadnese, tmhappiness, vota- 
ress, usefolness, wakeiuiness, wantonness, weaponless, wariness, willing 
ness, wilfulness, weariness, wickedness, wilderness, wretchedness, drunken 
sess, childishness. AUouHtlie rhymes^ mass, pass, &c^ mace, place, &o. 

£$£, see EEZE. 

ESH. 
Flesh, firesh, refresh, thresh, afresh, mesh. AHoufohU rhffmet^ mtsh, 
flash, &o. 

ESS. 
Desk. Perfect Bhymes^ grotesque, burlesque, &;c. ABouhmHU ShifmeSf 
mask, ask. 

EST. 
Best, chest, crest, guest, jest, nest, pest, quest, rest, test, vest, west, ar- 
rest, attest, Iwquest, contest, detest, digest, divest, invest infest, molest, 
obtest, protest, request, suggest, unrest, interest, manifest, &c. Perfect 
rkymea, breast, abreast, &c., and-the preterits tmd'pattieiplee of verbs in ess, 
as dressed, abreast, expressed, &c. AliowaUs rhymes^ cast, fast, &c., haste, 
waste, &0., beast, least, &c. See EAST. 

ET. 
Bet, jet, fret, get, let, met, net, set, wet, whet, yet, debt, abet, beget, be 
set, forget, regret, alphabet, amulet, anchoret, cabinet, epithet, parapet, 
rivulet, violet, counterfeit, coronet, &o. Perfect rhymes^ sweat, threat, &c. 
AUowabls rhiffwiea^ bate, hatCi &o., beat, heat, &o« 

ETCH. 
Fetch, stretch, wretch, sketch, &c. AUowaSU rhymes^ match, latch, &c, 
peach, bleach, &o. 

ETE, see EAT. 

EVE, see EAVE. 

EUM, see TIME. 

EW. 
Blew, chew, dew, brew, drew, flew, few, grew, new, knew, hew, Jew, 
mew, view, threw, jew, crew, slew, anew, askew, bedew, eschew, renew 
review, withdrew, screw, interview, &c. Perfect rhymes, olew, clue, due, 
cue, glue, hue, rue, sue, true, accrue, ensue, endue, imbue, imbrue, pursue, 
subdue, adieu, purlieu, pwdue, residue, avenue, revenue, retinne. 

EWD, see EUD. 

EWN, see UNE. 

EX. 

Sex, vex, annex, convex, complex, perplex, circumflex, and tke plurals 

efnotens and thdra persons singidar ofverhs in eck, as checks, he checks, 

&c. AUuvHMe rhymes^ ax, wax, &c., atid the plurals of nouns and third 

sons singular oj verbs in ake, ack, eak, eke, ique, ike, &c., breaks, rakes, 

e takes, he breaks, racks, he ekes, pikes, he likes, he pipes, &c. 

22* 
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EXT. 
Next, pretext, and theprtUrits and partkij^ of verbt in ex, as vexed^ 
perplexed, &o. MotoaiU rkjfmea^ the prtUnU and paHie^^Ua of verbs in 
ax,0f w8xed«&o. 

EY, see AY. 

IB. • 
Bib, crib, sqnib, drib, glib, nib, rib. AUowaUe rhymes^ bribe, tribe, Jbo 

IBE. 
Bribe, tribe, scribe, ascribe, describe, superscribe^ prescribe, proscribe, 
subscribe, transcribe, inscribe. AUowMe rkymea^ bib, crib, &c. 

ICK 
Ice, dice, mice, niee, price, rice, spice, slice, tiiriee, trice, advice, entice, 
vice, device. Perfect rhymes^ me moimm, riM, concise, precise, paradise, 
&o. AUovfoile r hfm e a miss, kiss, hiss, arUfice, avarice, cookatrice, bene 
fice, cicatrice, adifloe, orifice, prejudice, precipice« aaciifioe, &o., piece, 
fleece, &c 

ICH, see IT OH. 

ICK. 

Brick, sick, chick, kick, lick, nick, pick, quick, stick, thick, trick, arith 
metic, asthmatic, choleric, catholic, iJu^^piatic, heretic, rhetoric, schisraat- 
ie, splenetic, lunatic, asteric, poHtio, empirk. AUovfoUe rhynus^ like, pike, 
&c., weak, speak, &c 

ICT. 

Strict, addict, aiBict, convict, inflict, contradict, &c. Perfect rhyme*, the 
preterite and participles of verbs in ick, as licked, kicked, &c. AUowabU 
rhymes thepretmits and participles of verbs in ike, eak, cu liked, leaked, &c. 

ID. 
Bid, chid, bid, kid, lid, slid, rid, bestrid, pyramid, forbid. Allowable 
rhymes f bide, chide, parricide, &c., and the preterite and participUs of the 
verbs in y or ie, as died, replied, &C., lead, bead, mead, deed, need. &&, 
and the preterits and participles of verbs in ee, as fi«ed, agreed, &c. 

IDE. 
Bide, chide, hide, glide, pride, rida, elide, side, stride, tide, wide, bride, 
abide, guide, aside, astride, beside, bestride, betide, eonflde, decide, deride, 
divide, preside, provide, subside, misguide, subdivide, &c. Perfect rhymee. 
the preterits ana participles of va-bs in ie a/nd y, a^ ^oA^ replied, &c, and 
the participle signed. Allowable rhymes j bead, mead, &c., bid, hid, &xs. 

IDES. 
Ides, besides. Perfect rhpmesy the plurals of nmins and third persons 
eing^darofverbsin ide, <m tides, he rides. Alunoable rhymes^ the plurals 
of nouns and third persons singular of verbs in ead, id, o>s befhds, he 
leads, &c., kids, he bids, &c. 

IDGE. 
Bridge, ridge, abridge, fto. 

IDST. 
Midst, amidst, &c. Perfect rhym/es the second person eingrtlar cf the 
present tense of verb* in id, as thou biddest, thou hiddest, &e. AUowabte 
rhymMj the second persotis sin^dar of the present tense of verbs in ide, 
at thou hiddest, thou readest, &c. 

« IE or Y. 

By, buy, cry, die, dry, eye, fly, fry, fie, hie, lie, pie, ply, pry, rye, shy, 
ily, spry, sky, sty, tie, try, vie, why, ally, apply, awry, bcly, comply, decry, 




pacify, petrify, purify, putrify, qualify, ratify, rectify, sanctify, satisfy 
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Bcanfy, signify, specify, stupify, terrify, testify, verify, villify, vitrify, vivify, 
prophesy, Perfwt rki^nes, high, nigh, sigfa,^ thigh. AUowabie rhymes, bee, 
she, tea, sea, &c., plemisy, chemistry, academy, apostasy, conspiracy, con- 
federacy, ecstasy, democracy, embassy, fallacy, legacy, supremacy, lunacy, 
privacy; piracy, malady, remedy, tragedy, <5omedy, cosraographyj geogra- 
phy, geometry, &c., elegy, certainty, sovereignty, loyalty, disfoyalty, 
penalty, casualty, ribaldry, chivalry, infamy, constancy, fealty, cavalry, 
Digamy, polygamy, vacancy, inconstancy, infancy, company, accompany, 
dittanvj tyranny, villany, anarchy, monarchy, lethargy, incendiary, infim)- 
ary, library, salary, sanctuary, votary, auxiliary, contrary, diary, grcuiary, 
rosemary, urgency, infantry, knavery, livery, recovery, robbery, novelty, 
antipathy, apathy, sympathy, idolatry, galaxy, husbandry, cruelty, enemy, 
bUspbefny, propnecy, clemency, decency, inclemency, emergency, regency, 
progeny, energy, poverty, liberty, property, adultery, artery, artillery, bat- 
tery, begeary, bribery, bravery, delivery, drudgery, flattery, ^lery, 
imagery, lottery, misery, mystery, nursery, raillery, slavery, sorcery, 
treachery, discovery, tapestry, majesty, modesty, immodesty, honesty, dis- 
honesty, courtesy, neresy. poesy, poetry, secresy, leprosy, perfidy, subsidy, 
drapery, symmetry, drollery, ^wiigy, policy, mutiny, destiny, scrutiny, 
hypocrisy, family, ability, activity, avidity, assiduity, civility, community, 
concavity, consanguinity, conformity, congruity, aiutumity, facility, fal- 
sity, familiarity^ formality, generosity, gratuity, humidity, absurity, activ- 
ity, adversity, affability, affinity, agility, alacrity, ambiguity, animosity, 
antiquity, austerity, authority, brevity, calamity, capacity, captivity, 
chanty, chastity, ci^ty, credulity, curiosity, finei^. declivity, deformity, 
dnty, dexterity, dignity, disparity, diversify^ divmity, enmity, enormity, 
eauality, equanimity, equity, eternity, exts^mity, fatality, feli<sity, fertility,, 
fiaelity, frugality^ mtun^, ^vity, hostility, humanity, humility, imman 
iW^, izmnatnri^, nnme&sity, immorality, immortality, immunity, Uoainuta 
buit^, impartiality, impossibility, impetuosity, improbity, inanity, inca- 
pacity) incivility, incongruity, iue<|uality, indemnity, infinity, indexibility, 
instability, invalidity, jollity, lenity, lubrioity| ma^ianiniity, ma^rity, 
mediocrity, minority, mutability, nicety, perversity, perplexity, perspicuity, 
prosperity, privity, probalility, . probity, propensity,, rarity, rapidity, saga 
city, sanctity, sensibility, sensuality, solidity, temerity, timidity, tranquil 
ity, vu-ginity, visibility^ university, trumpery, apology, genealogy, ety 
mology, simony, symphony, soliloquy, allegory, armory,^ factory, pillory, 
faculty, treasury, usury, augury, importunity, impunity, impurity, inaccu- 
cnracy, inability, incredulity, indignity, infidelity, infirmity, iniquity, in- 
tegrity, laity, liberality, malignity, maturity, morality, mortality, nativity, 
necessity, neutrality, nobility, obscurity, opportunity, partiality, perpet- 
uity, prosperity, pnority. prodigality, purity, quality, quantity, scarcity, 
security, seventy, simplicity, sincerity, solemnity, sterility, stupidity, 
Trinity, vacuity, validity, vanity, vivacity, unanimity, uniformity, unity, 
anxiety, gaiety, impiety, piety, satiety, sobriety, society, variety, customary, 
melody, pnilosophy, astronomy, anatomy, colony, gluttony, hanuony, agony, 
gaUantry, canopy, history, memory, victory, calunmy, injury, luxury 
penury, perjury, usury, industry. 

lECE, see £ASE. 

Grief, chief, fief, thief, brief, belief, reiief, &o. Farfsct rhymes, reef, beef, 
&c. Noanrly perfect rhymes^ leaf^ sheaf, &c. 

lEOE. . 
Liege, siege, oblige, disoblige, asseige, besiege. 

TELD. 
Field, yield, shield, 'wicld, afield. Nearly perfect rhymes, thepreterUs and. 
partieiplei of verbs in eal, €bs healed, repealed, &c. 
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lEN.seeEEN. 

lEND, see END. 

lERCE, see EBSE. 

lEST, see EAST. 

DEVE, see EAVE. 

IFE. 
Rife, fife, knife, wife, strife, life. AlhwaiU rhymes, diff, skiff, stifi; whifl; 

IFF, see IFE. 

IFT. 
Gift^ drift, shiffc, Uft, rift, sift, thrift, kdrif t, &c., and ths preieritt and 
partietpUs qjf veri$ in iff, tu whiffed, &c. 

IG. 
Big, dig, gifTi Agi pigi "gi »prig» t^ig, swig. AJOawabU rhyn^, leagne, 
teacue, fifttigue, &o* 

IGE,BeeIEGE. 

IGH, see IE. 

IGHT, see ITE. 

IGN, see IKE. 

IGUE, see EAGUE. 

IKE. 
Dike, like, pike, spike, strike, alike, dislike, obliqiie. ABotPoiU rhynus, 
leak, speak, antique, &c., lick, pick, &o. 

ILL. 
Bill, ehiU, flU, drill, gill, hill, ill, kiU, miU, pill, quill, rill, shrill, fill, skill, 
spill, still, swill, thrill, till, trill, will, distil, fulfol, instil, codicil, daffodil, 
ntensU. Ferfeet rhym&Sf all words ending in ile, tnth the accent on the 
antmemdtimate syuaile^ as Tolatile, &c. AUowaJble rhymes, bjle, chyle, 
file, feel, reel, &c., meal, peal, seal, &c., and words in ue, hamtng the ac 
cent on the antepenultimate, as suitable, &c. 

ILD. 
Child, mild, wHd, &c. Perfect rhymeSj the preterits and pariieipies of" 
verbs of one eyllaMes, in ile, or of more syUaUes^ provided the accent be 
on the last, as pUed, reviled, &c. Allotoable rhymes, the preterits and par 
tidpUs of verbs in ill, as filled, willed, &c., in oil, as piled, boiled, foiled, 
&c. 

ILD. 
Gild, bund, rebnild, &o. Perfect rhymes, the preterits and paHiciples of 
verbs in illed, as filled, willed, &c AlMwaUe rhymes, child, mild, and iheur 
allowaUe rhymes, which see, 

ILE. 
Bile, chyle, file, goile, isle, mile, pile, smile, stile, style, tile, vile, while, 
awhile, compile, revile, defile, exile, erewhile, reconcile, beguile. Allow 
able rhymes, oil, boil, &c., bill, fill, &c. 

ELK. 
Milk, sak, bilk, &c. 

^ ILT. 

Gilt, jUt, built, quilt, guilt, hilt, spilt, stilt, tilt 

ILTH. 
FUth, tilth, &c. 

Bf. 
Brim, dim, grim, him, rim. skim, slim, trim, whim, prim. Perfect rhumes, 
limb, hymn, lixnn. Allowable rhymes, lime, time, climb, &c., team, gleam. 
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1MB, see IM. 

IME. 
Chime, time, ^ma, climb, clime, crime, prime, mime, rhyme, dime, 
thyme, lime, sublmie. AUowable rhymes^ brim, dim, maritime, &c. 

IMES. 
Betimes, sometimes, &o. Perfect rhymes^ the plurals ofnowne and third 
persona singular, present tetise, of verbs in ime, as chimes, he rhymes, &o. 
AUowabU rhymes, the plurals of nouns atul third persons singular, present 
tense, of verbs in eam and im, as dreams, brims, he swims, &c. 

IMK, see IM. 

IMP. 
Imp, pimp, limp, gimp. „,„«„ 

IMPSE. 
Glimpse. Bkymes, the pharals ofwm/ns and third peraom present of verbs 
%n imp, <M imps, he limps, &c. 

IN. 
Chin, dm, fin, gin, grin, in, inn, kin, pin, shin, sin, spin, skin, thin, tin, 
win, within, assassin, javelin, begin. AJloufabh^ rhymes, chine, dine, &c.j 
lean, bean, &c., machine, magazine, &c. 

INCE. 
Mince, prince, since, quince, rince, wince, convince, evince. 

INCH, 
Clinch, finch, winch, pinch, inch. 

INCT 
Instinct, distinct, extinct, precinct, succinct, &o., and the preterits and 
participles af verbs in ink, as linked, pinked, &c 

IND. 

unkind, re 

able rhymes, rescind, prescind, and the noun wind, as it is Jreguentfy pro- 
nouneed, edao the participles of verbs in oin, <w joined. 

INE. 
Dine, brine, mine, chine, fine, line, nine, pine, shine, shrine, kine. thine, 
trine, twine, vine, wine, whine, combine, confine, decline, define, incline, 
inshrine, intwine, opine, calcine, recline, refine, repine, superfine, interline, 
coimtermine, 
rkjfmcs, 
ongin. ' 
masGuhne, feminine, discipline, libertine, heroixie, &c. 

ING. 
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Bind, find, mind, blind, hind, kind^ $rind, rind, wind, behind, unki 
mind, &c., and the preterits and parttciptes of verbs in ine, as refined. AUow- 





wring, 
accent 

INGE. 
Cringe, fringe, hinge, singe, springe, swinge, tinge, twinge, infiinge. 

INK. 
Ink, think, wink, drink, blink, brink, chmk, clink, fink, pink, shrink, 
link, slink, stink, bethink, forethink. 

INT. 
Dint, mint, hint, flint, lint print, squint, asquint, imprint. 

IP. 




strip 

ana au woras tn snip, vntn tnc accent o 

•hpnes, wipe, gripe, &c., leap, heap, &c. 
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IPE. 
Gripe, pipe, ripe, snipe, type, stripe, wipe, aichetyi)e, prototype AUow 
able rhytnest chip, lip, workmanship, &c. 

IPSE. 
Eclipse. SAymeSy the plurals of tuntns and third persons singular^ pre^ 
seut tetiset in ip, as lips, strips, &c. AUowalls rhymes, thepbtrals of nouns 
and tlurd persons singular, presetU tense^ ofveris in ipe, as gripes, wipeii 

IB, see UB. 
IRCH, see UBCH. 

IBD, see UBD. 

IBE. 

Fire, dire, hire, ire, lyre, mire, quire, sire, sgin, squire, hire, wire, tore, 

attire, acquire, admire, aspire, conspire, desire, inquire, entire, ezi>ire, ia* 

spire, require, retire, transpire. Tyre. Perfect rhymes, mar, liar, brier, and. 

ftou7is formed from verSs ending m» ie or y, as crier, diw, as also the eom^ 

Sarative of a^eetives of the same wunding terminatioHs, as nigher^ shieri 
(C. 

IBGE, see EBGE. . 

IBL. 
Girl, whirl, twirl. Nearly perfect rhymes, cnrl, furl, churl, &e. 

IBM. 
Firm, affirm, confirm, infirm. Nearly perfect rhymes, worm, term, &o. 

IBST, see UBST. 

IBT, see UBT. 

IBTH. 
Birtn, mirth. Ferfea rhymes, earth, dearth, vfhirh see. 

ISS. 
Bliss, miss, hiss, kiss, this, abyss, amiss, submiss, dismiss, remiss. AUouh' 
aile rhymes, mice, spice, &c., peace, lease, &c. 

IS, pronounced like IZ. 
Is, his, whiz. 

ISE, see ICE and IZE. 

ISH. 
Dish, wish, fish, cuish, pish. 

ISE. 
Brisk, frisk, disk, risk, ^yhisk, basilisk, tamarisk. 

ISP. 
Crisp, wisp, lisp. 

1ST. 
^ Fist, list, mist, twist, wnst, assist, consist, desist, exist, insist, persist, re 
sist, subsist, alchemist, amethyst, anatomist, antagonist, annalist, evangelist, 
eucharist, exoreist, herbalist, numorist, oculist, organist, satirist, &c., and 
the preterits and participles of verbs iss, as missed, hissed, &c. Allowable 
0^ym>es, the preterits and participles of verbs in ice, as spiced, sliced, &c. 

IT. 
Bit, cit^ hit, fit, grit, flit, knit, nit, pit, quit, sit, split, twit, wit, whit, writ, 
admit, acquit, comxnit, emi^ omit, outwit, p^mit, remit, submit, transmit, 
refit, benefit, perquisite. Allowable rhymes, beat, heat, &c., bite, mite, 
light, &c. 

ITCH and HITCH. 
pit<!h, pitch, rich, which, fitch, bitch, flitch, hitch, itdi, stitch, switch, 
twitch) witch, bewitch, nich, enrich. 
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ITE and IGHT. 
Bite, cite, kite, bite, mite, quite, lite, smite, spite, trite, white, write, con 
trite, (Usanite, despite, indite, iiivite, excite, incite, polite, re<}uite, recite 
unite, reunite, aconite, appetite, pftrasite, proselyte, expedite. JPerfeet 
rhymes, blight, benight, bright, nglit, flight, fright, height, li^ht, knight, 
ui^ht, might, plight, rient, tight, slight, si^t, spright, wi^nt, affn^ht, aliglit, 
ari^t^ foresight, delight, despite, unsight, upright, benight, bedight, over 
sight AUowaile rhynus, eight, height, weight, &c., bit, hit, &c., favoritOi 
hypocrite, infinite, requisite, opposite, apposite, exquisite, &c. 

ITH. 
Pith, smith, frith. 

ITHE. 
Hithe, blithe, tithe, scythe, writhe, Uthe. AUowniU rhjfnie, with. 

IVE. 
Five, dive, alive, g^ve, hive, drive, riTe, shrive, strive, thrive, arrive, con 
nive, contrive, deprive, derive, revive, survive. AttowiMe rhymes, ^ve, 
live, sieve, forgive, outlive, fugitive, laxative, narrative, prerogative, primi- 
tive, sensitive, veoetive, affinnative, alternative, contem^tive, demonstnv- 
tive, diminutive, distributive, donative, inquisitive, lenitive, negative, per 
speotive, positive, preparative, provocative, purgative, restorative. 

IX. 

Fix, six, flix, mix, affix, infix, prefix, transfix, intermix, crucifix, &c., 
and thevhircUs of nottns and third persons of verbs in ick, as wicks, lickS| 
&0. AumoaiU rhymes, tJtsplurais of nouns and third persone siatgmair of 
verbs in ike, as pikes, likes, &c. 

IaT. 

Betwixt. Bhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in ix, tu fixed 
mixed, &e. 

ISE and IZE. 

Prize, wise, rise, size, guise, disguise, advise, authorize, canonize, chas 
tise, civilice, comprise, criticise, despise, devise, enterprise, excise, exercise, 
idoUze, immortalize, premise, revise, signalize, solemnize, surprise, surmise, 
suffice, sacrifice, sympathize, tyrannize, aaui the plurals of noune amd third 
persons singtUar^ pressTtt tefise, of verbs ending in ie mr j,as pies, lies, he 
replies, &c. AJUmtni^ rhymes, miss, hiss, preeipice, &c. 

0, see 00 and OW. 

OACH. 
Broach, croach, poach, abroach, approach, encroach, reproach. Petfeei 
rhyme, loach. Allowable rhymes, lx>tch, notch, &c., mutch, butch, &c. 

OAD, see AUD and ODE. 

OAF, see OFF. 

OAK, see OEE. 

OAL, see OLE. 

0AM, see OME 

OAN, see ONE. 

OAP, see OPE. 

OAR, see ORE. 

OARD, see OBD. 

OAST, see OST. 

OAT, see GTE. * 

OATH, see OTH. 

OB. 

Fob, bob, mob, knob, sob, rob, throb. Perfect rkynies, swab, sqimo 
Allowable rhymes, danb, globe, robe, dub, &c. 
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OBE. 
Globe, lobe, probe, robe, oonglobv^ AuowaUs rAymM, fob, mob, &o», fob, 
dab, &c^ danb, &e. 

OGE, see OSE. 

OCK. 
Block, lock, cock, clock, crock, dock, frock, flock, knock, mock, rock, 
shock, stock, sock. AUowttiU rhymes^ oak, poke, cloke, &o., look, took, 
&c., buck, sack, &o« 

OCT. 
Concoct Hhwnea. thsnretenU and parHdpUa qft^erbt in ock, as blocked, 
locked, &c. AuovHMdle rAyMM, ^preterits and jKutie^tleg of verbs in oak 
aiid oke, as croaked, soaked, yoked, &c. 

CD. 
Clod, God, rod, sod, trod, nod, plod, odd. rod, shod. AUowaiU rhymes, 
ode, oode, mode, &o., and ths prsUritt ana partieipbs of verbs in ow, as 
•owed, did sow, &o. 

ODE and OAD. 
Bode, ode, code, mode, rode, abode, corrode, explode, forebode, commode, 
inoommode, episode, &c. JPnjed rkymssy road, toad, goad, load, &c., and 
the preterits and participUs of verbs in ow, as owed, showed, &c. Allowable 
fhymes^ blood, flood, clod, hod, nod, broad, fhiad, &c. See GOD. 

OE, see OW. 

OFF and OUGH. 
Off, scoff, &o. Perfect rhymes^ congh, troagh, &c. ASowaUe rhyme s ^ 
oaf, loaf, &c, proof, toot, &o. See OOF. 

OFT. 
Oft, croft, soft, aloft, &c., and the preterits and partieipUs of verbs tn oS^ 
and off, as aff, scoffed, &c 

OG. 
Hog, bog, cog, dog, clog, fog, hog, log, jog, &o. Perfect rhymes^ dialogae, 
eptlogae, agog, synagogae, oatalogae, pedagogue. Allowable rhymes^ rogue, 
Togue, &0. 

OGUE. 
Rogue, yogue, prorogue, eoUogue, disembogue. AUowaUe rhymes, bog, 
log, dialogue, &c. 

OICE. 
Choice, voice, rejoice. Allowable rhymes^ nice, vice, rice, &o. 

OID. 
Void, avoid, devoid, &o., and the preterits qnd varticiples of verbs tn oy, as 
buoyed, cloyed, &c. Allowable rhymesy hide, bide, ride, &c. 

OIL. 
Oil, boil, coil, moil, soil, spoil, toil, despoil, embroU, recoil, tunnoil, disem 
broil. Allowable rhymes^ isle, while, tile, &c. 

OIN. 
Coin, ioin, subjom, grgan, loin, adjoin, conioin, disjoin, enjoin, purioin, re 
join. Allowable rhymes, whine, wine, fine, &c. See IKE. 

OINT. 
Oint, joint, point, disjoint, anoint, appoint, disappoint, counterpoint Al 
lowable rhyme, pint 

OISE. 
Poise, nolSe, counterpoise, equipoise, &c., and the plurals of nouns, and 
third persons si^ifctdar, present tense, of verbs in oy, as boys, cloys, &c. Al' 
lowable rhymes, wise, size^ prize, atid theplurcds ofnoufis, and t/Urd persons 
singular, present tense, of verbs in ieor y,as pies, tries, &o. 
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OIST. 
Hoiit, Oioist, foist. Perftet rkymea, the preterits and partieipie$ ofverbt in 
oice, aa rejoiced. AlUhoaUe rhymesy tf^prtteriu andpartidjpUs of verhi Mft 
ice, M spiced. 

GIT. 
Ck)i^ exploit, adroit, &c. AUowtMe rhymes^ white, light, might, sight, 
mite, &c. ' ' 

OKE. 
Broke, choke, smoke, spoke, stroke, yoke, bespoke, invoke, provoke, r^ 
yoke, &;o. PerffU rhymes^ choak, cloak, oak, soak, stroak. AUowa 
Ih rhytneSfStockf mock, &c., buck, luck, &c., talk, walk, &c., look, book.. 
&0. See OCK and OOK. 

0I<. 
Lol],doll. droll, extoLcapitol, &c. AUowaMe rhymetfUlf ball, &c., awl, 
bawl, &c., note, mole, &ic., doll, mull, &c. 

OLD. 
Oldf bold, cold, gold, hold, mold, scold, sold, told, behold, enfold, unfold, 
upholo, withhold, foretold, manifold, marigold. Perfect rhymes, preterits 
and pmtieiples of verbs in oil, owl, ole, wnd oal, as rolled, cajoled, foaled, 
bowled, &c. 

OLE. 

Bole, dole, jole, hole, mole, pole, sole, stole, whole, shole, cajole, condole, 

parole, patrofe, pistole, &c. Perfect rhymes, coal, foal, goal, soal, bowl, 

Oroll, prowl, roll, scroll, toll, troll, control, enroll, &c., soul, &c, to roll,&c. 

AUowaile rhymeSf gull, dull, &c., bull, full, &c., loll, doll, &c., fool, cool, &o. 

OLIN. 
StoLan, swoUen- 

^^ OLT. 

Bolt, colt, jolt, holt, dolt, molt, revolt, thunderbolt ABowadle rhymes, 
Tault, fault, salt, &c. 

OLVE. 
Solve, absolve, resolve, convolve, involve, devolve, dissolve, revolve. 

OM, see UM. 

OME. 
Lome, dome, home, tome. Perfect rhymes, foam, roam, comb. AUowa 
hU rhymes, dumb, hum, come, bomb, &c., troublesome, &c. See OOM. 

OMB, see OOM. 

OMPT, see OUNT. 

0% see UN. 

ON. 
Don, on, con, upon, anon, &c. Perfect rhymes, gone, undergone, &c. 
ABowaUe rhymes, ann, run, won, &c., own, moan. &c., lone^ bone, &o. 
Amazon, cinnamon, comparison, caparison, garrison, skeleton, umon, juppon 

OND. 
Pond, bond, fond, beyond, abscond, correspond, despond, diamond, vaga 
bond, &c., and the preterits and participles of verbs in on, A5 donned, conned. 
&c. ABtnoaiie rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in one, oan, ana 
nn, as stoned, moaned, stunned, &c. 

ONCE, see UNCE. 

ONE. 
Prone, bone, drone, throne, alone, stone, tone, lone, zone, a.tone, enthrone 
dethrone, postpone, &c. Perfect rhymes, grown, flown, disown, thrown, 
sown, own, loan, shown, overthrown, groan, blown, moan, known. ASaw 
aUe rhwnes, dawn, lawn, &c., on, con, &c., none, bun, dim, &c., moon 
boon, &<f 
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ONG. 
Long: prmg, tODg, thon^i strong, throng, wrong, along, belong, ptrotoog. 
AUowaole rkfi^ss^ bong, among, hong, &c. 

ONGUE, see TING. 

ONK, see UNK. 

ONSE. 
Sconce, ensconce, &o. AUowtMe rkyme$, once, nonce, askannoe, &c. 

ONT. 
Font Pmfeet rkytnSf want AUowaile rhymes, front, affront, &c, con 
front, pant, runt, Ax., we adireviated negatives, won't, don't, &o. 

00. 

Coo, woo. Nearly perfect rftymes, shoe, two. too, who. &o., do, ado, nndo, 
through, yon, tme^lae, flew, strew, &c. AUowaUe rkymes, know, blow, 
go, toe, &EC. See JXreetion SL 

ODD. 

Brood, mood, food, rood, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes, the preterits and 
partidpus of verbs in oo, as cooed, wooed, &c. AutntaMe rnvmss, wood, 
good, hood, stood, withstood, nnderstood, brotherhood, livelihood, likelihood, 
neighborhood, widowhood, &c., blood, flood, &c., fend, illnde, habitude, &c.y 
the preterits and vartieivles of verbs in ue, and ew, as brewed, strewed, &c., 
imbued, subduea, &c., bud, mud, &c., and the three apostrophized auxUio' 
ries. would, cmUd, should, pronounced wou'd, cou'd, shou'd, &c., ode, code, 
a/nd the preterits and participles of verbs in ow, <u crowed, rowed, &o., aiso 
XK)d, hod, &C. 

OOP. 

Hoof, proof, roof, woof, aloof, disproof, reproof, behoof. ABowaUe rhymes, 
huff', run, rough, enough, &c., off*, scoff*, &c. 

OOK. 
Book, brook, cook, crook, hook, look, rook, shook, took, mistook, under 
took, fbtsook, betook. AUowaUe rhymes, puke, fluke, &c„ duck, luck, &c., 
broke, spoke, &c. 

OOL. 
Cool, fool, pool, school, stool, tool, befool. ABowaMe rhymes, pule, rule, 
ftc, dull, gull, &c., bull, pull, &c., pole, hole, &c. 

OOM. 
Gloom, groom, loom, room, spoom, bloom, doom, &c. JPerfttet rhymes, 
tomb, entomb, and the city Bome. Nearly per/bet rhymes, whom, womb, 
&C. AUowabie rlwmes, come, drum, &c., Ixunb, thumb, clomb, &c., plume, 
spume, &o., and from, home, comb, &c. 

OON. 
Boon, soon, moon, noon, spoon, swoon, bufibon, lampoon, poltroon. Al 
loicable rhymes, tune, prune, &c., bun, dun, &c., gone, don, &c., bone, alone, 
&c., moan, roan, &c. See ONE. 

OOP. 
Loop, poop, scoop, stoop, troop, droop, whoop, coop, hoop, &c. Perfect 
rhymes, soup, group, &c. AUowaoie rhymes, dupe, up, sup, tup, &c., cop, 
top, &c., cope, nope, &c. 

OOR. 
Boor, poor, moor, &c. Perfect rhymes, tour, amour, paramour, contour. 
AUowabie rhymes, bore, pore, &c., pure, sure, &c., your, pour, &c., door, 
floor, ftc., bur, cur, &c., sir, stir, &c. 

DOSE. 
Goose, loose, &o. Nearly perfect rhym^, the nouns deuce, use, &c., pro 
fuse, seduce. AUowabie rhymes, dose, jocose, globose, &c., moss, toss, 
&c., us, pus, thus, &c. 
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OOT. 
Boot, boot, coot, hoot, aboot Nearly perfect rhyme^^ suit, fmit, &o., late, 
impnte, &c. AuowahU rhymes^ rote, vote, &c., goat, coat, &;c., bat, bat) 
soot, &c., foot, put, &c., hot, got,&c. 

OOTH. 
Bootb, sooth, smooth. Attowadle rhymes tooth, youth, sooth, nncoothy 
forsooth, &o. Though these arefrequ>enty they cure very improper rhymes^ 
th& th in oneelcus ie^ngjlat, and i^ the other eharp, 

OOZE. 
Ooze, nooze. Perfect rhymes, whose, choose, lose. Nearfy perfect rhyme$, 
the verbs, to use, abuse, &o. AJkwable rhymes, doze, hose, &c., buzz and 
does, the third persons singakur of do, ivith the pltirals of nouns, and third 
perst*ns singular, present tense, of verbs vn ow, o^ ee, ew, ue, cks foes, goes, 
throws, views, unbues, flues, &c. 

OP. 
Chop, hop, drop, crop, fop, top, prop, flop, shop, slop, sop, stop, swop, 
top, underprop. AJUowable rhymes, cope, trope, hope, sc, tup, sup, &c.| 
coop, &c. 

OPE. 
Sope. hope, cope, mope, grope, pope, rope, scope, slope, tope, trope, aslope, 
elope, interlope, telescope, heliotrope, horoscope, antelope, &c., (md ope, 
contracted in poetry for open. AUowaUe rhymes, hoop, coop, &c., lop, top, 
&c., tup, sup, &c. 

OPT. 
Ad<n>t rhymes petfectly toith the preterits and partieipies of verbs in op, as 
hopped, lopped, &c. Julowabie rhymes, the preterits and partieipies of vprba 
%n ope, upe, oop, on^up, or coped, duped, hooped, capped, &c. 

OB. 
Or, for, credit(», counsellor, confessor, competitor, emperor, ancestor, am 
baBsador, progenitor, conspirator, successor, conqueror, governor, abhor, 
metaphor, oacnelor, senator, &c., amd every word in or, htwvng the accent 
on toe last, or last syllable but Ptoo, as abhor, orator, &c. AUowable rhymes, 
bore, tore, &o., boar, hoar, &c., pure, endure, &c., pur, demur, &c., stir, 
sir, &c. 

OBCH. 
Scorch, torch, &o. AUowaUe rhymes, birch, smirch, church, &o., 
porch, &c. 

OBOE. 
Force, divorce, enforoe, perforce, &c. Ferfeet rhymes, c<»rse, coaise, noarse, 
course, discourse, recourse, intercourse, source, resource, &c. Allowable 
rhymes, worse, purse, &c., horse, endorse, &c. 

OBD. 
Cord, lord, record, accord, abhorred. Allowable rhymes, hoard, board, 
aboard, ford, afford, sword, &c., word, surd, bird, &c., and the preterits and 
vartieiples of verbs in ore, ur, and ir, as bored, incurred, stirred, &c. 

OBE. 
Bore, core, gore, lore, more^ ore, pore, score, shore, snore, sore, score, 
swore, tore, wore, adore, afore, ashore, deplore, explore, implore, restore, 
forbore, fbrswore, heretofore, hellebore, sycamore. Perfect rhymes, boai 

fore, oar, roar, soar, four, door, floor, and o^er, for over. Allowable rhymes, 
our, sour, &c., ^Yr%for power; show'r, for shower, &c., bur, cur, &c.,l 
poor, your, &c., abhor, orator, senator, &c. See OOB and OB. ' 

OBGE. 
Gorge, disgoige, regorge, &c. Allowable rhymes, forge, urge, dirge, &c. 

OBK. 
On, cork, fork, stork, &o. AUowahle rhymes, pork, work. 
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OSLD. 
Wortd rhifmMpmftdkf vriik the prvteriis and partieipUs of vtrU m nil, 
ms horied. enrlecL &c. 

OBM, see ABM. 
Form, stonn, conform, deform, inform, perform, reform, misinform, mii 
Conn, mnltifonn, tnmsfcvm. AUowaiU rhjfmet, fonn (a tMt)^ and worm. 

ORN, rhyming with HOBN. 
Bom. com, mom, horn, scorn, thom, adorn, snboiti, amooro, owricom. 
AUowaile rkymet, the participles borne {sujffered)^ ahom, &c., the verb 
monm, the noune um, torn, &c. 

OBN, rhyming witii MOBN. 
Bom, shorn, torn, worn, lam, forlorn, love-lorn, swcm, fbnwora, over 
h<Hii, forlorn. Perfect rkfrne^ monm. AUotoaiie rA y wMi i , bora, com, &c.y 
um, turn, &c. 

OBSE, see OBCE. 
Horse, endorse, nnhorse. AUotaaile rAymw, worse, euife, &o., remone, 
eoarse, course, corse, &o. 

OBST, see UBST. 

OBT, see ABT. 

OBT, rhyming witJi WABt. 
Shorfc, sort, exhort, oon8<»^, distort, extort, resort retort, snort. AUow 
aUe rhymet, fore, court, port, report, &o., dirt, shirt, &c., wort, hurt, &c. 

OBT, rhyming with COUBT. 
Fort, port, sport, comport, disport, export, import, support, transport, n 
jKxrt. AUowake rhymes, short, sort, &c, dirt, hurt, &c. 

OBTH. 
Forth, fourth. AUowaUe rhymes, north, worth, birth, eartli, &e. 

OSE, sounded OOE. 
Close, dose, jocose. Perfect rhymes, morose, gross, engross, TOibose. 
AUowaiU rhymes^ moss, cross, &c., us, thus, &c. 

OSE, sounded OZE. 
Close, dose, hose, pose, chose, ^lose, froze, nose, pros^, those, rose, com- 
pose, depose, disclose, dispose, discompose, expose, impose, inclose, inter- 
pose, oppose, propose, rooompose, repose, suppose, transpose^ aioee, pre- 




third persons singular of verbs in ow, rhyming with now, as cows, and ths 
wordDVLZz. 

OST,. 
Boss, loss, crosa, dross, moss, toss, across, emboss. AUowaUe rhymu^ the 
nouns close, dose, jocose, &c., and us, thus, &c. 

OST. 

Cost, frost, lost, accost, &c., and the vreterits and participles of words in 
OSL as mossed, embossed. &c., the vera exhaust, and the noun holocaust. 
Juowa6le rhymes, ghost, nost, post, compost, most, &c., coast, boast, toast, 
&c., bust, must, «sc., roost, and the preterits cmd partieipUs qf verbs in oose, 
as loosed, &c. 

OT, see AT. 

Clot, cot, blot, got, hot, jot, lot, knot, not, plot, pot, scot, shot, sot, spot, 
apricot, trot, rot, gret, begot, forsot, allot, besot, complot, counterplot. Al- 
lowaUe rhymes, note, vote, &c., boat, coat, &c., but, cut, &c. 

OTCH. 
Botch, notch, &c. Perfect rhyme, watch. ABouHtUe rhymes, much, 
iuch, &o. 
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OTE. 

Note, Yote, mote, quote, rote, wrote^ smote, denote, promote, remote^ 
devote, anecdote, antidote, &c. Perfect rhymes^ boat, coat, bloat, doat, 
float, eloat, goat, oat, overfloat, afloat, throat, moat AMowaHs rhymes^ 
bout, flout, ^., not, cot, &c., but, cut, &c., boot, hoot, &c. 

OTH. 
Broth, cloth, froth, moth, troth, betroth. Perfect rkyme^ wrath. Allow 
0hU rhymMy both, loth, sloth, oath, growth, &c., forsooth, the noun month, 
tmd the solemn tmociUairf doth, to which somepo^ odd loathe, dothe,,^ I 
think improperly* See 00 TU. ' 

OU, see 00 and OW. 

OUBT, see OUT. 

OUCH. 
Conch, ponch, vonph, slouch, avouch, crouch. Allowable rhymes, much, 
uch, &c., coach, roach, &c. 

OUD. 
Shroud, cloud, proud^ loud, aloud, croud, overshroud, Scc^andthepretents 
and participles of verbs tn ow. eu he bowea, vowed, &c. Allowable rhymes, 
tiuprHerits and participles of vstbs in ow, as owed, flowed, &c., blood, flood, 
buo, much, &c. 

OVE. 




OUGH, see OFF, OW, and UFF. 

OUOHT. 
Boueht, thought, ougjbtt, brought, forethought, fought, nought, soughti 
wrougnt, ' besoi^t, bethought, methonght, &c. Parfect rhymes, aught, 
naneht, caught, taughL &c, sometimes draught. Allowable rhymes, not| 
yacht, &c., note, vote, &c., butt, hut, &c., hoot, root, &c. 

OUL, see OLE and OWL. 

OULD. 
Mould. Perfect rhymes, fold) old, c<dd, &c., and the preterits andparttei 
pies Ofveris in owl, ol, and ole, as bowled, tolled, csgoled, &c. AuowaUs 
rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in uU, as gulled, pulled, &c. 

OUNCE. 
Bounce, flounce, renounce, poan<!e, ounce, denounce, pronounce. 

OUND. 
Bound, founds mound, ground, hound, pound, round, sound, wound, 
abound, aground, around, confound, compound, expound, profound, re 
bound^ redound, resound, propound, surround, occ, caul the preterits and 
vartietples ofthd verbs in own, as fro^ened, renowned, &o. AUowable rhymes, 
the preterits and participles ojverbs in one, oan, and un, as toned, moaned, 
sunned, &c., consequently fund, refund, &c., and wound (a hurt) pron 
woond. 

0U1I6, see UNG. 

OUNT. 
Count, motiat, fount, amount, dismount, remount, surmount, Aoooont, 
iiseoont, miscount. Allowable rhymes, want, font, don't, wont, &c. 

OUP, see OOP. 

QUB. 
Hour, lour, sotir, atar, ioour, deflour, devour, 8e^, rhymes perfestiy with 
Wwer, loower, flower power, shower, tower, &c., pronomtemi i»ow'r, tow*r 
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&0. AUovaUe rkvmet, bore, inoi«, roar, poor, tour, moor, poor, &c., pore, 
■0X6, SoOf Bir, Btir, Dor, cor, Ac. 

OUB6E, see UBGE. 

OURNE, see OBK and URN. 

OUBS. 
Outs rhfmss jperfeedy with the plurals of nouns and tiwrd persons presoU 
of verbs in onr, and ower, a» hoars, scours, d^oors, bowers, showers, &c. 
AUowaile rhffmes the plurals of nouns and third persons present of verbs in 
oorand are, eu boors, moors, &c., cores, endores, &o. 

OUBS. 
Yoors rhjfmesperfeelfyunththephirals of nouns, and third persons preseni 
of verbs in ore, as cores, endures, &c. Allowable rhyme, oars, avul itg 
perfect rhymes tmd the pikarals of nouns and third perwns present of verbs vn 
oor, ore, amd or, as boors, moors, &o., shores, pores, &c., burs, slors, stirs, 
fto. 

OUBSE, see OBCE. 

OUBT, see OBT. 

OUBTH, see OBTH. 

OUS, see US. 

OUS, pronoonoed OUGE. 

Honse, moose, choose, &c Allowable rhymes, the nouns close, dose, jo- 
cose, &c., deooe, ose, prodooe, &c., os, thos, &c., moose, and the noutt 
noose. 

OUSE, pron. OUZE, see OWZE. 

OUT. 
Boot, stoot, oat, doot, poot, goat, groat, root, sooot, shoot, snoot, spoot, 
atoot, sproot, troot, aboot, devoot, withoot, throoghout, &c., rhymes per 
fectly with doobt, redoubt, misdoobt, drooght, &c. Allowable rhymes, note,' 
▼ote, &o., boat, coat, &o., lute, soit, &c, got, not, &c., not, shot, hoot, 
boot,&c 

OUTH. 
Mooth, sooth, when nouns have the Hi sharp. The verbs to mooth, to 
80O&, &;o., may allowably rhyme with booth, smooth, &c., which see, 

OW, sQonded OU. 
Now, bow. how, mow, cow, brow, plow, sow, vow, prow, avow, aUow, 
disallow, endow, &c. Perfect rhymes, boogh, plon{^, sioagn {mtre), &o., 
thoo. Allowable rhymes^ go, no, blow, sow, &c. 

OW, Boonded OWE. 
Blow, stow, crow, bow, flow, glow, grow, know, iow, mow, row, show, 
BOW, strow, stow, slow, snow, throw, trow, below, bestow, foreknow, oot 
grow, overgrow, overflow, overthrow, reflow, foroshow, &c. Perfect rhymes^ 

So, no, toe, foe, owe, wo, oh, so, io, tiioo^h, hoe, ho. ago, forego, onaergo, 
oogtv >9e, sloe, and the verb to sew (wuh the needle,) AUowaile rhymes^ 
now, cow, vow, do, &c. See the last article, 

OWL, see OLE. 
Cowl, growl, owl, fowl, howl, prowl, &c. Perfect rhymes, scool, fool, &o« 
Allowable rhymes, bowl, sool, ho«Q, goal, &c., doll, gall, &c 

OWN, see ONE. 

Brown, town, clown, crown, down, drown, frown, grown, adown, renown, 
embrown, &c. Perfect rhyme, noon. Allowable rkjpnes, tone, bone, moan,' 
own, and i^ participles, throwii, shown, blown, &o. 

OWSE, see OUSE. 
Blowse. Perfect rhymes, browse, troose, roose. Bpoose, caroose, bobbc. 
wponse, the vene to hooae, mouse, &c., and the pmrals of nouns and third 
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oersons present tense of verbs in ow, as brows, allows, &o. ABowaXUrkiinus^ 
nose, those, to dose, &c. 

OX. 
Ox, box, fox, equinox, orthodox, heterodox, &c. Perfeei rhjfmes^ the 
phtrcus of nouns and thira persons present of verbs in ock, (u loclu, stocks. 
&c. Allowable rhymes, the plurais of nouns, and t/urdpirsons present of 
verbs in oke, oak, and nok, 05 strokes, oaks, (doaks, sucks, &c. 

OY. 
Boy, buoy, coy, employ, doy, joy, toy, alloy, annoy, convoy, decoy, des 
to>y, enjoy, employ. 

OZE, see OSE. 

UB. 
€ab, dab, dub, chnb, dmb, grab, rob, snnb, dira1>, tab. ABowaHe 
rhymes, cube, tube, &c., cob, rob, &c. 

UBE. 
Cube, tabe. AUowaiie rhymes, dub, cab, &c. 

UCE. 
Truce, sluce, 8i>ruce, deuce, conduce, deduce, indooe, introdnoe, produce, 
seduce, traduce, juice, reduce, &c., rhymes perfectly with the notms use, 
abuse, profuse, abstruse, disuse, excuse, misuse, obtuse, rednse. 

XJOH, see UTOH. 

UCK. 
Buck, luds, pluck, suck, struck, tackj truck, duck. AUowaUe rhymes, 
puke, duke, &c., look, took, &o. 

XJOT. 
Condaot^ deduct, instruct, abstruct, aqueduct. Perfect rhymes, the preterits 
andpartiespies of verbs in uck, as ducked, sucked. &o. AUowaUe rhvmes, 
thepreterits and participles of verbs in vCka and 00k, as -pjtkx^hOQkedf&Q. 

UD. 
Bud, scad, stud, mud, cud, rkymss perfeetk/ with blood and flood. Al 
lowaile rhymes, good, hood, &o., rood, iood, &c., beatitude, latitude, &o. 

UDE. 
BudCj crude, prude, allude, eondude, ddude, elude, exclude, exude, in- 
dude, mtrude, obtrude, sedude, altitude, fortitade, gratitude, interlude, 




preterits and partidpiles of verbs in ew, as stewed, viewed, &c. AUowaiiU 
rhymes, bud, cud, &c., good, hood, blood, flood, &c. 

UDGE. 
Judge, drudge, grudge, trudge, adjudge, prejudge. 

U£, see EW. 

UFF. 

BuS; cuff, bluff, huff, gruff, luff, puff, snuff, stuff, ruff, rebttfi^ oonnterbufi; 
&c. Perfect rhymes, rough, tough, enough, slough, {eeut shn), diough, 
&0. Allowable rhymes, loaf, oaf, &c. 

UFT. 
Tuft Perfect rk^mes^ the preterits and partieiples of verbs im vtt, as 
cu£fed, stuffed, &c. 

UG. 
Lug, bug, dug, drug, hug, rug, dug, snug, mug, shrug, pug. AllowabU 
rhymes, Yogue« rogue, &c. 
^ * ^ XnCE,seeUSE. 

XJISE, see ISE and USE. 
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UIE, see IE. 

tJKE. 
Duke, puke, rebuke, &o. Nsarly perfect rhymes, cook, look, book, &o. 
AUowafw rhymes^ dues, buck, &c. 

UL and ULL. 
Gull, dull, gull, hull, lull, mull, null, trull, skull, annul, disannul. AUotO' 
aUe rhymes, fool, tool, &c., wool, bull, pull, fuU, bountiful, fanciful, sorrow- 
fill, dutiful, merciful, wonderful, worBuipful, emd every vford endittg in ful 
having the accent on the antepentUtimate syllable. 

ULE. 
Mule, pule, yule, rule, ovcerrule, ridicule, misrule. Allowable rh y m ee^ 
euU, dtul, wool, full, bountif nl, &c. See the la«t article. 

ULGE. 
Bulge, indnle, divulge, &c. 

Bulk, hulk, skulk. 

ULSE. 
False, repulse, hnpulse, expulse, convulse. 

ULT. 
Besult, adult, exult, consult, indult, occult, insult, difficult, fto. AUow 
§hU rhymes, colt, bolt, &c. 

UM. 
Gnun, drtnxi, grum, gum, hum, mum, scum, ptum, afctun, sum, swum, 
thrum. Perfect rhymes, thumb, dumb, succumb, come, become, overcome, 
burthensome, cumbersome, frolicsome, humorsome, ouarrelsome, trouble- 
some, martyrdom, Christendom. AUotoable rhymes, inme, plnsMj iheum, 
mnd room, doom, tomb, hecatomb. 

UME. 
Pume, plume, assume, consume, pexfume, resume, premime, deplume. 

UMP. 
Bump, pump, jump, lump, plump, rump, stomp, tramp, thump, ^ttfiti 
rhyme, (domp. 

UN. 
Dun, gun, nun, pun, run, sun, shun, tun, stun, epob, began. Perfbet 
rhymes, son, won, ton, done, one. none, undone. AimaUe thymes, on, 
gone, Sec, tune, prune, &c. See ON. 

UNCE. 
Dunce, ()noe, &c. JBotpable rhymes, sconce. 

tJNCH. 
Bunch, punch, hunch, lunch, munch. 

UND. 
Fxmd, refund. Perfect rhymes the preterits andpartieipUs of verbs in nn, 
as shunned, &c. 

UNE. 
June, tone, untune, jejune, prune, importune, &c. jNeariy perfect rkfftnes 
moon, soon, &c. Allowable rhymes, bun, dun, &c. 

UNO. 
Clung, dung, flun^, hung, rung, strung, sung, sprung, slunsr, stung, swung, 
rung, unsung. Perfect rhymes, young, tongue, among. AJknoiibie rhymes 
Bong, long, &c. 

UNGE. 
Plunge, spunge, expunge, &c. 

UNK. 
Drunk, sunk, shrunk, stunk, spunk, punk, trunk, slnnk. Perfect rhywu 

rnMik. 
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UNT. 
Bnmt, blnnt, hunt, ruit, gnmt. JPti:fhet rkjtme, wont (/o 6e aocutlomsd,) 

UP. 
Gup, snp, np. JUhwaUe rhytnesj cope, Boope, mid dQp«, gxoap, &o. 

TJPT. 
Abmpt, cormpt, mterrapt. Pmfeet rhymes^ the pariieiplea of verha in 
up, as supped, &c. 

Blur, cur, bnr, fhr, slor, spnr, concur, dex&ur, inotur. JP^rfea rkymesj sir, 
fttir. Nearly petfett rhymey fir, &c. AUowohU rhymes^ poie, oar, &c. 

URB. 
Curb, disturb. Nearly perfect rhymes^ yerb, herb, &o. jUStewaihle rhyme, 
orb. 

UBCH. 
Church, lurch, birch. Nearly perfect rhymes, perch, search. JUhwaiU 
rhyme, p<»ch. 

TJRD. 
Curd, absurd. Perfect rhymes, bird, word, and the preterits and partianUs 
of verbs in ur, as spurred. Allotvable rhymes, board, ford, cord, lord, &c., 
and the preterits and partitiplee of verbs in ore, our, and or, as gored, 
nared, abnorred, &c., a$so the preterits and participles of verbs in ure,af 
cured, immured, &g. See CRD. 

URE. 
Cure, pure, dure, lure, sure, adjure, allure, assure, demure, conjure, endure, 
manure, enurs, insuie, immatore, immure, mature, obscure, procure, secure, 
adjure, calenture, coverture, epicure, investitare, forfeiture, ramiture, minia 
ture, nourituie, overture, portraiture, primogeniture, temperature. AUow 
able rhymes, poor, moor, power, sour, &c., cur, bur, &c. 

URF. 
Turf, scurf, &c. 

URGE. 
Purge, urge, suige, soctum* Infect rhymeSf verge, diverge, &o. AUour 
aUe rhymes, gorge, G^oige, &o^ iinge, &c. 

URK. 
Lurk,Tuj^. Perfect rhyme, ire^. Nearly per^ rhymes, jjck^^fBrkf-pBtk 

URL,8eeIRL, 
Churl, curl, furl, huil, pud, uncun, unfnrL Nearly perfeet rhymes, girl, 
twirl, &c., pearl, &c. 

URN. 
Bum, chum, spurn, turn, urn, return, overturn. Perfect rhymes^ -sojourn, 
adjourn, rejourn. 

URSE. 
Nurse, curse, purse, accurse, disburse, imburse, reimburse. Perfect rnyme, 
worse. AlUnoaoie rhymes,. coaxse, corse, force, verse, disperse, horse, &c. 

URST. 
Burst, curst, durst, accurst, &o. Perfect rhymes, thirst, wozst, first 

URT. 
Blurt, hurt, spurt Perfect rhymes, dirt, dhirt, fiirt, squirt, &c. AUowabU 
rhymes, port, court, short, snort, &c. 

US. 
Us, thus, buss, trussi, discuss, incubus, overplus, amorous, boisterous^ 
clamorous, credulous^ dangerous^ degenerous, generous, emulous, fabulous 
frivolous, hazardous, idolatrous, mfamous, miraculous, mischievous, moun- 
tainous, mutinous, necessitous, numerous, ominous, perilous, poisonous, 
populous, properous, ridiculous, riotous, ruinous, scandalous,, scrupulous. 
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sedulous, traitoroas, treachons, tyrannoas, ▼enomons, viforous, viHamoos, 
adTentorous, adulteroas, ambigaous, blMphemooa, doKxrons^ foitoitotis, 
sonorous, glattonoos, gratuitous, incredulous, lecherous, libidinous, mag- 
nanimous, obstreperous, odoriferous, ponderous, ravenous, rigorous, slao- 
derous, solicitous, timorous, valorous, unanimous, calamitous. ABowahU 
rhymes, the nouns use, abuse, diffuse, excuse, the verb to loose, emd the 
nouns f goose, deuce, juice, truce, &c., close, dose, house, mouse, &c 

USE, with the s pure. 
J%e nouns use, disuse, abuse, tleuoe, truce. Perfect rhftnesy the verb to 
loose, the nouns, goose, noose, moose. AlUnoable rkymee, us, thus, buss, && 

USE, sounded UZE. 
Muse, fs4« verbs to use, abuse, amuse, diffuse, excuse, infiise, misuse, pe- 
ruse, refuse, suffuse, transfuse, accuse. Perfect rhymes, bruise, cvnd the 
jurats of nouns and third persons singular of verbs in ew, and ue, as dews, 
imbues, &c. Mlowable rhymes, buzz, does, &o. 

USH. 
Blush, brush, crush, gosh, flush, rush, hush. J/ZtMMi^rAymef, bush, push. 

USK. 
Busk, tusk, dusk, husk, musk. 

UST. 
Bust, emst, dust, just, must, lust, rust, thrust, trust, adjust, adust, disgust, 
distrust, intrust, mistrust, robust, unjust. Perfect rkynus, the preterits and 
participles of verbs in uss, as trussed, discussed, &c 

UT. 
But, butt, cut, hut, gut, glut, jut, nut, shut, stmt, englut, rut, scut, slut, 
smut, abut. Perfect rhyme, soot. Allowable rhymes, boot, &o., dispute, &o. 
boat, &c. 

UTCH. 
Hutch, crutch, Dutch. Perfect rhymes, much, such, touch, &c. 

UTE. 
Brute, lute, flute, mute, acute, compute, confute, dispute, dilute, depute, 
impute, minute, pollute, refute, repute, salute, absolute, attribute, constuute, 
destitute, dissolute, execute, institute, irq^esolute, persecute, prosecute, pros- 
titute, resolute, substitute. Perfect rhymes, frmt, recnut, &c. AUoumble 
rhymes, boot, &o., boat, &c., note, &c., hut, &c. 

UX 
Flux, reflux, &o. Perfect rhymes, the plurals of nouns and third persons 
of verbs in uck, as ducks, trucks, &o. AUotoable rhymes, the plurals of 
funms and third persons of verbs in ook, uke, oak, &c., as cooks, pukes, 
oaks, &c 

T, see IE. 



I It is suggested here, that the student be exercised in finding rhymes to 
a few words proposed hj the teacher, and in his presence ; and tnat this 
be done without the aid of the preceding vocabulary. Aflber the student 
has exercised his own inventive powers, be may then be permitted to in- 
spect the vocabulary. Such an exercise, if it subserve no other purpose, 
will be found useful in giving command df language.] 
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In hnmoroiu pieces, the poet scnnetimes takes great liberties in his 
rhymes ^auning at drolleiy in the fonn, as -weH as the matter of his 
verse. The following tale exemplifies this remade, porticalarlj in the 
83d and 36th lines, where the repression ^paws off, he" is made to rimne 
with the word ^pkHoaophy" ; and below, " toeeping " and *^deep in" j ^* fit' 
Ung" and '' bit m"; ^'dwrne td" aad^'jimdnas"; ** sti22v verve'* and "^ (^ 
liven"; ""few » » and « Ch«oe " ; ««a«/ A«" and *'nmbf" ; ""homaa" 
and*'2^ofluu"; "me as" ""ideas"; "" suffice it her" and ""^fes at her"* 
""matter he" and ""bcOtery"; ''brought her" and ""ufoter^" &c. 

Although the tale is rather long, it is thoi^ht that the introdaction of 
the whole of it may afford instmction as woQ as amnsement, as an ex- 
ample of this peculiar sl^e. 

THB KKIGHT AND THE LADT. 

A DOKBSTIO LBdENP OT THB BXIGK OT QUXXH IXKA 
BT THOXAB IVaOLDSBT, S8Q. 

" Han I wedded love I myiterioiu tie I ** 

Thonuan-^or Someboi^, 

T*^ Lady Jane was tall and slim. 

The Lady Jane was Air, 

And Sir Thomas, her Iprd, was stont of limb, 
Bnt his coogh was short, and his eyes were dim. 
And he wore green "" specs.*' with a tortoise-shell lim, 
And his hat *« as remarkablr broad in the bzim, 
And she was nnoommonly lond of him, 

And they were a loving pair I — 

And the name and the fame 

Of the Knight and his Dame, 
Were ev*ry where luul*d with the loudest acclaim; 
And wherever they^ went, or wherever they came, 

Far and wide, 

The people cried 
Hnzza ! for the lord of this noble domain— 
Hnzaal Hnzza! Hnzza !^ once again! — 

Encore ! — Encore ! 

One cheer more I 
All sorts of pleasare, and no sort of pain 
To Sir Thomas the Good and the fair Lady Jane I 

Now, Sur Thomas the Good, 

Be it well nnderstood. 
Was a man of a very contemplative mood ~- 

He would pore by the hour 

0*er a weed or a flower. 
Or the sluss that come crawling out after a shower ; 
Blaok4)eeaes, and Bumble-bees,— Blue-bottle Flies, 
And Moths were of no small account in his eyes ; 
An " Lidustrious Flea " he*d by no means despise, 
While an *< Old Daddy-long-legs " whose ** long legs '* and thighs 
Pass'd the common in shape, or m color^ or size, 
He was wont to consider an absolute prize. 
Nay, a hornet or wasp he could scarce ** keep his paws off *'— h0 

Gave up, in short. 

Both business and sport. 
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And abtndoned himself, tout mthor^ to Philosophy; 
Now, u Ladv Jaoe was tall and slum, 

And Laay Jane was fair, 
And a good many yeaza the junior of him, — 

And as she, 

All agree. 
Look'd less like her Mtri^ 
As he walked by her side, than her Per»^* 
There axe some might be found entertaining a nofioii 
That such an entire and exclusive devotion 
To Hiat part of scienoe f<^s call £ntomology, 

Was a positive shame, 

And to such a fair Dame, 
BeaUy demanded some sort of apology > 

No doubt it would vex 

One half of tiie sex 
To see their own husband, in horrid green " specs,'* 
Instead of enioying a sociable chat. 
Still poking nis nose into this and to that, 
At a gnat, or a bat, or a cat, or a rat, 

Or great ufly things, 

All legs and wings, 
With nasty long tails arm'd with nasty long stings ; 
And they'd join such a log of a spouse to condemn, 

One eternally thinking. 

And blinking, and winkine 
At grubs, — when he ought to be wmklng at them. 

But no I — oh no ! 

'Twas by no means so 
Mith the Lady Jane Ingoldsby — she, far discreeter. 
And, having a temper more even, and sweeter, 

Would never object to 

HJar spouse, in respect to 

His poking and peeking 

After " thmgs creeping ; " 
Much less be still keeping lamenting and weeping, 
Or scolding, at what she perceived him so deep In. 

^HnU au eofUraire^ 

No lady so fair 
Was e*er known to wear more contented an air ; 
And, -^ let who would call, — every day she was tfaen^ 
Propounding receipts for some delicate fare, 
Some toothsome conserve, of quince, apple, or pear, 
Or distilling strong waters, — or potting a hare, — 
Or counting her spoons, and her crockeiy-ware 
Or olsOi her tambour-frame before her, with care 
Embroidering a stool, or a back for a chur. 
With needle- work roses, most cunning and rare, 
Enough to make less gifted visters stare, 

And declare, where'er 

They had been, that " they ne'er 
In their lives had seen ought that at all could compare 
With dear Lady Jane's housewifery— that they would iwear.** 

»• »> Mil I I I I I I I ■— — ^— — ^ 

* My Mend, Mr. Hood, 
In bis comical mood. 
Would have pnbably slyled the eood Knight and his LaSr 
Him-** Stem-old and Uop-kin8,*^and her^* Tete and Biikif ." 



I 
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Nayijaore; ddn*t Buppofse 

With such doUi^ as tnose < \ 
This account of her xnents must come to a dose ; 
No ; — examine her conduct more closely, yoti*ll find 
She by no means neglected improvhig her mind ; 
For there, all the whde, with air quite bewitching, 
She sat herring-boninef tambouring^, or stitching. 
Or haYing an eve to aSraiis of the kitdien, 

Close oy her side, v- 

Sat her kinsman ITBride, 
Her cousin, fourteen times removed — as you'll tee 
If you look at the Ingoldsby family tree. 
In " Burke's Commoners," vol. 20, page 53. 

All the papers Pye read agree, 

Too, with th.e pedieree, 
Where, among the eollatenu branches, aippears, 
^ Captain Du^d MacBride, Royal Scots-Fusileers ; *' 
And I doubt if youM find in the whole of his dan 
A more highly intelligent, worthy young man, — 

Aad there he*d be sitting. 

While she was a knitting^ 
Or hemming, or stitching, or damng and fitting, 
Or puttine a " gore ** or a " gusset," or " bit "in, 
Beading fuoud, with a very grave look, 
Some veiT " wise saw " from some verjr good book, — 

Some sudi pious divine as 

St. Thomas Aquinas ; 

Or, Equally charming 

The works of Bellanmne ; 

Or else he unravels 

The " voyages and traveb '• 
Of Hackluy tz — how sadly these Dutch names do sully vteM 
Purchases, Hawksworth's.or Lemuel Gulliver's -^ 
Not to name others 'mongst whom are few so 
Admired as John Bunyan, and Bobinson Gmsoe,-* 

No matter who came 

It was always the same. 
The Captain was reading aloud to the dame, 
Till, from having gone through half the books on the riielf, 
They were almost as wise as Sur Thomas himself. 

Well, — it happened one day, 

I really can't say 
The particulax month — out I thini 'twas in May, •— 
'Twas, I know, in the Spring time, — when " Nature looks giay;** 
As the poet ol»erve8,-^and on treetop and spray 
The dear little (fickey birds carol away ; 
When the grass is so green, and the sun is so bright. 
And all thmgs are teeming with life and with h'mt.— > 
That the whole of the house was thrown into amig^t. 
For no soul could conceive what had gone with the Knli^t I 

It seems he had taken, 

A light breakfast — bacon. 
An egg — with a little broiled haddock — at most 
A round and a half of some hot butter'd toast. 
With a slice of cold sirloin from yesterday's roast| 

And then — let me see ! — 

He had two — perhaps three 

24 
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Gaps (with sugar and oream) of strong Gunpowder tea, 
With a spoonfol in each of some choice eau de vie. 
Which with nine oat of ten would perhaps disagree. 

In fact, I and my son 

Mix « black " with onr « Hyson/' 
Neither hayiii|; the nerves of a boll or a bison. 
And both hatmg brandy like wliat some call ** pisoo.*' 

No matter for that-^ 

He had called for his hatf^ 
With the brim that I've said was so broad and so flat, 
And his ** specs " with the tortoise-shdl rim, and his can«| 
With the cmteh4iandled top, which he used to sustain 
His steps in his walks, and to poke in the shrubs 
And the grass, when unearthing his worms and his grabs-" 
Thus anned, he set out on a ramble — alack I 
He set out, -poor dear Soul ! — but he never came back I 

'* First " dinner-bell rang 

Out its euphonious clang 
At five — folks kept early hours men — and the *' Last " 
Ding-donff*d, as it ever was wont, at half-past. 

While Betsey, and Sally, 

And Thompson, the Valet, 
And every one else was begmning to bless himself, 
Wonderinff the Kni^t had not come in to dress himselfl — 

— Quoth Betsey, ^* Dear me ! why the fish will be cold I " 
Quoth Sally, ^ Good ffracions! how * Missis ' mS scold ! "^ 

Thompson, the Valet, 

Looked gravcdy at Sally, 
As who should say, " Truth must not always be told ! *' 
.Then expressing a fear lest the Knight mi^ take cold. 

Thus exposed to the dews, 

Lambs*-wool stockings, and shoes, 

Of each a fresh pair, 

He put down to air. 
And hung a clean shirt to the fire on a chair — 

Still the Master was absent — the Cook came and said *'he 
Much fear*d, as the dinner had been so long ready, 

The roast and the boilM 

Would be aU of it spoil'd. 
And the puddings, her Ladyship thought such a treat, 
He was morally sure, would be scarce fit to eat ! *' 

This closed the debate — 
" 'T would be folly to wait," 
Sdd the Lady, " Dish up ! — Let the meal be served straif^ | 
And let two or three slices be put. in a plate. 
And kept hot for Sir Thomas, — He 's lost, sure as fate I 
And, a nundred to one, won*t ba home till it *s late I ** - 

— Captain Dugald MacBride then proceeded to face 
rhe Lady at twle, — stood up, ana said grace, — 
Then set himself down in Sir Thomas's j^aoe. 

Wearily, wearily, all that night. 
That uve-long night, did the nours go by; 

And the Lady Jane, 

In grief and m pain, 
She sat herself down to cry ! — 

And Captain M'Bride 

Who sat by her side. 
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Thongh I really can't say that he aotnaUy cried, 

At least had a tear in his eye I 
As much as can well be expected, perhaps, 
From verr ** young fellows " to veiy " old chaps j •• 

And if he had said 

What he 'd got in his head, 
*T wonld have been ^Poor old Buffer ! he *» certainly dead ! '* 
The morning dawnM, — and the next, ^— and the next. 
And all the mansion were still peiplex'd; 
No watch dog " bay*d a welcome home/' as 
A watch dog should, to the ^ Good Su: Thomas ; *' 

No Knocker fell 

His approach to telly 
Not so much as a runaway rmg at the bell -^ 
The HaU was as silent as a Hermit's cell." 
Yet the Sun shone bright, upon tower and tree, 
And the meads smiled green as green may be. 
And the dear little dickey birds caroll'd with glee, 
And the lambs in the park skipp'd merry and fi«e— 

— Without, all was joy and harmony ! 

** And thus 't will be, — nor long the day, — > 
Ere we, like him, shall pass away ! 
Yon sun that now tmr bosom warms. 
Shall shine, — but shine on other forms ; — 
Yon Grove, whose choir so sweetly cheers 
Us now, shall^oond on other ears, — 
The joyous Lamb, as now, shall play. 
But other eyes its sports survey— 
The stream we loved shall roll as fair. 
The flowery sweets, the trim Parterre, 
Shall scent, as now, tiie ambient air,-^ 
The Tree, whose bending branches bear 

The one loved name — shall yet be there ; — 
But where the hand that carved it ? — Where ? " 

These were hinted to me as 

The very ideas 
Which passed tlirough the mind of the fair Lady Jane, 
Her thoughts having taken a sombre-ish tnun, ^ 
As she walked on the esplanade, to and again, 

With Captain M'Bride, 

Of course at her side. 
Who could not look quite so forlorn, though he tried. 

— An " idea," in fact^ had got into his head. 

That if " poor dear Sir Thomas " should really be dead, 
It mi^t be no bad '* spec." to he there in his stead, 
And, l)y simply contriving, in due time to wed 
A kdy who was yon£g and fair, 

A lady slim and tall, 
To set himself down in comfort there 

The Lord of Tapton* Hall. — 

Thinks he/* We have sent 

Half over Kent, 
And nobody knows how much monev Vt been spent, 
Yet no one''s been found to say which way he went I 



* The familiar abbreidation for Tapplngton Everard still in use among the tenant- 
y. — Ftdtf Pnfatwry JMroiiucUm to the Ingoldiby Legendi. 
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The groom, who *8 been over 

To i^lkstone acd Dover, 
Caii*t get SOT tidings at all of the rover I 
— Here 's a fortnight and more has gone by, and ire *ttoiried 
Every plan we could hit on — the whole ooaatry-eide, 
Upon ul its dead walls, with placards we *ve supplied, — • 
And we 'v« pent out the Crier, and had him well cried ^ 

Missing ! I 

Stolen or strand, 

Lost or mislaid, 
A GxiTTLBKAN ; middlo-agod, sober, and stdd; 
Stoops slightly — and when he left home was amqped 
In a sad-colored suit, somewhat dingy afid fray*d ; — 
Had spectacles on with a tortdse-ehell rim. 
And a hat rather lower-crown'd, and broad In the brim. 

Whoe'er 

Shall bear 
Or send him, with care, 
(Right side uppermost) home ; — or shall give notice where 
The said middle-aged Gentleman is ; — or sfaaU state 
Any fact that may tend to throw light oa his ftite, 
To the man at the turnpike called Tappirotoii-Gatk, 
Shall receive a Bxward of Fivs Pounds f<Mr his trouble -^ 
D:^ N. B. If defunct, the reward shall be double I «£I] 

Had he been above ground 

He MUST have been found. 
No — doubtless he 's shot — or he 's hangM— or he 's drown*d I — 

Then his Widow — aye I aye I — 

But, what will folks say ? — 
To address her at once — at so early a day? 
Well — what then ? — who oares ? — let 'em sav what tiiey may — 
A fig for thehr nonsense and chatter ! — suffice it, her 
Charms will excuse one for casting sheep's ejres at her 1 ** 

When a man has decided. 

As Captain M'Bride did, 
And once fully made up his mind on the matter, he 
Can't be too prompt in unmasking his battery. 
He began on the instant, andvowVl that **her eyes 
Far exceeded in brilliance the stars in the skies, -^ 
That her lips Were like roses — her cheeks were like lilies — 
Her breatii nad the odor of daffy-down diUies ! " 
With a thousand more compliments equallv true, 
And expressed in similitudes equally new I 

Then his left arm he placea 

Bound her jimp, taper waist ~- 
Ere she fix'd to repulse, or return his embrace. 
Up came running a man at a deuce of a pace, 
With that very peculiar expression of face 
Which always betokens dismay or disaster. 

Crying out— *T was the Gardener— '*Oh, ma'm ! we 've found master ! !** 
— ^ Where ? where ?" scream'd the hidy ; and Echo aoream'd "Where?" 

The man couldn't say " There 1 " 

He had no breath to spare, 
But, gasping for air, he could only respond 
Byboinung — he pointed, alas ! — to Ttts pond ! 
— 'T was e'en so ! — poor dear Knight ! — with his ** specs ** and ho taat 
He'd gone poking his nose into this and that ; 

Wnen, close to the side 

Of the bank, ho espied 
An *< uncommon fine '* tadpole, remarkably fat { 
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He stoope^ ; -— and he thotieht her 

HiB own ; — he had caught ner ! 
Got hold of her tail, — and to land almost brought her, 
'Wlien •— he plump'd head and heels into fifteen feet water I 

The Lady Jane was tall and slim, 

The Lad^ Jane was fair — 
Alas, for Su: Thomas I she grieved for him, 
As she saw two serving-men, sturdy of limb. 

His body between them bear< 
She sobbed, and she sighed ; she lamented, a&d oried^ 

For of sorrow brimfiu was her cup ; 
She swooned, and I think she *d have fallen down and di«d 
If Captaein MacBride 
Had not been by her ride, 
With the Gardener ; they both their assistance Bupi^ed, 
And managed to hold her up — 
But. when she " comes to,** 
Oh I 'tis shocking to view 
The right which the corpse reveals ! 
Six Thomas's body. 
It looked so odd — he 
Was half eaten up by the eels I 
His waistcoat and hose, and the rest of his clothes, 
Were all gnawed through and through ; 
And out of each shoe 
An eel they drew. 
And from each of his pockets they puUed out two Y 
And the gardener himself had secreted a few, 

As well we may suppNOse ; 
For. when he came running to give the alarm, 
He nad six in the basket that hung on his arm. 

Good Father John *■ 

Was summoned anon : 

Holy water was sprinkled, 

.^a little bells tinkled. 

And tapers were lifted. 

And mcense ignited, 
And masses were sung and masses were said. 
All day, for the quiet repose of the dead. 
And ail night — no one thought of going to bed* 

But Lady Jane was tdll and slim. 
And Lady Jane was fair, — 
And, eire morning came, that vnnsome dame 
Had made up her mind — or, what's much the sane, 
Had thought abcnU — once more ** chan^g her name,'* 

And riie said, with a penrive air, 
To Thompson, the valet, while takiiu; away. 
When supper was over, the cloth ana the tray, — 
" Eels a many 
I 've ate ; but any 
So good ne'er tasted before 1 — • 



• Fmr some aeconnt of Father John Ingoldsby, to whose napm I am to mneh be- 
holden, see HgoXdtby'i Legendi, Jlrit terUi, p. 316, (3d Edit.) Thtl was the last 
eoGlesiastlcal act of his long and valaahlB lift. 

24* 
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They *re a Ash, too, of -wUch I 'm remaxkmbly fiMuL — 
Go — pop Sir Thomas again in the pond — 

^ Poor dear ! * — hx *i.l catoh us soxb mobs ! ! ** 

MORAL. 

All middle-aged gentlemen let me adviae, 
If yon 're married, and have not sot very good eyes, 
Don't 00 poking aoont after blne-bottlea mes ! — 
If yon^ve'Bpectacles, don't have a tortoiseaheU run, 
And don't go near the water, — tmlees yoa can awim I 

Married ladies, eepecially anch aa are fair, 
Tall, and slim, I would next reconmiend to beware, 
How. on losing one spouse, they siTe way to despair ; 
But let them reflect, '* There are nsh, and no douot on't-* 
As good in the river as ever came otitaa^l*' 

Should they light on a spouse who is siTen to roaming 

In solitude — raison de ^duSf in the ** gloaming," — 

Let them have a fixed tune for said spouse to come home in 

And if, when ^ last dinner-bell " 's Tung, he is late. 

To insure better manners in future — Do n't wait f 

If of husband or children they chance to be fond, 

Have a stout wire fence put all round the pond I 

One more piece of advice, and I close my appeals — 

That is — if you chance to be partial to eels, 

Then — Creds experto — trust one who has tried. 

Have them spitch-cock'^ — or stewed — they're too oily when fiied. 



LXXVI. 

EPITHETS. 

The roles of rhyme have now been presented, together 
with a full vocabulary, hj which the appropriate rhyme to 
any word may be found. The use of appropriate epithets by 
which animated descriptions may be given, or the measure 
of the verse filled out, comes now to be considered. * 

An epithet is an adjective, expressing some real quality of 
the subject to which it is applied, or an attributive, expressing 
some quality ascribed to it ; as a verdant lawn, a brilUant ap 
pearanoe, AJutt man, an aceuraie description. 



* See page 166, under Description, for some remariks and auggeatioas 
with regard to epimets. 



\ 

\ 
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Epithets are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

Simple epithets are single words, as, joyous youth, decr^^ 
age, thoughtless infancy. 

Compound epithets consist of compound words, and are fre« 
quently composed of nouns and other parts of speech, in con- 
nexion with adjectives, participles, &&, as. The meeh-eyed 
mom, Tear-dropping April, The laughter-loving goddess. The 
dew-dropping mom, In world-r^oicing state it moves along, &c. 

The jadidoas applioation of epllihets oonstitiites one of the greatest 
beauties of ooidposition; and in poetry, espedaUy, the melody of t^e 
verse, and the animation of the, style is, in ^;r6at measure, dependent 
upon it. 

lignrative language {seepage 111) presents a ^de and extensive field 
for the supply of rich and expressive epithets ; and the poet is indul|B^, 
by his peodiar license, in the formiition of new and original compound 
^ithets. {Seepage 166.) 

Alliteration, also, (see page 151) if not profusely applied, and ex- 
pressions in which Uie soimd is adapted to the sense, when introduced 
with simple or compound epithets, contribute in a good degree to the 
beauty and harmony of verse. The^foUowing couple^ from Goldsmith's 
}>e8erted YiUage, presents an exemplification of this remark : 

** The white-wathed uuff , the mcdy-eanded floor. 
The varnished dock that eUckedhebJnd the door." 

[See OaoHiat€pcBia,\ 

Hxamph. 

The word anger is suggested for the application of epithets, 
and the following terms will be found respectively applicable 
to it: 

Violent, impetuous, threatening, menacing, unbridled, untamed, mis- 
taking, boiling, swelling, frantic, raging, flaming, burning, pNOSsionate, 
roarings secret, waspish impatient, red-looking, red-firlaring, inflaming, 
bloody, blood-spilling, incensed, stormy, scarlet, blood-dyed, moody, chol- 
eric, wrathful, revengeful, vengeful, diafing, foaming, hot-headed, heatingj 
sparkling, rash, blind, heady, head-strong, disordered, stem-visaged, giddy; 
fliime.eyed, ghostly, distempered, transportm|^, tempestuous, blustering, 
fierce, cruel, truculent overseeing, frothy, miplaoible, pettish, bitter, 
rough, wild, stubborn, unrulv, litigious, austere, dreadful, peace-destroying, 
loySdlling, soul-troubling, blastmg, death-dealing, fury-kindled, mortal, 
hellish, heaven-rejected. 

Example 2d. 

FOUNTAIN. 
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dew-sprinkled, faet-fiowing, delidBte, delidons, dean, ttn^ling, ddidiig 
raoltuig, deep-emboeomed, leaping, muimoruig, muttering, whispering, 
prattling, twaddling, swelling, sweet-rolling, gently-flowing, rising, spark- 
ling, flowing, frothj, dew-distilling, dew-bom, exhaostless, inexmiastible^ 
neyeiHlecreasing, neyer-failing, heayen-bom, earth-born, deep-ditislging, 
dronght^dispellmg, thkst-aUajkig, refreshings soiil-refireBfaiBg^ eartk 
refreshing, uiYing, lavish, plant-nonrishing. 

ExampU$ for Practice. 

Applj epithets to the following names : 

Friend, mendship, love, Joj, sorrow, revenge, mifth, jtistu)e, a foitst, a 
wood, a moimtain, billow, wave, ripple, bloom, Uossom, bud, banquet, ad* 
yersilPf , affection, affliction, sorrow, dei^air, aUnrement, ambitioii, angitisfa, 
appetite, avarice, antomn, beauty, bee, beggar, bird, bride, cave, dovd, 
clown, cold, countenance, critic, death, deceit, ddight, destfoy, disesse, 
discord, dog, dream, eaele^ earth, eye, envy, ^oi}a6noe, coaatenabcei fear, 
fire, firmament, flame, latter, fiower, gift, ^kwy, gold, grove, grief, hair, 
hand, honor, hour, hope, jealousy, ignorance, innoeenoe, lay, law^ libetty, 
light, maid, majesty, malice, mead^ meadow, idinnte, mo&ari^, ttiist, mm- 
titnde, night, pain, peace, pleasure, poefiy, povettyj pride, prosperity, pft>- 
vidence, rage, rebellion, remorse, tock, sea, %hxx^ slon, sleep, snaloe, snow, 
stream, sun, swain, tul, tear, tempest, temple, throne, thunder, time, 
tongue, treej vale, vengeance, vetse, vine, want, water, war, wine^ w<dmail, 
wit^ wind, wing, winter, wood^ woe, year, youth, aeaL 



Lxxvn- 

LYRIG POEl»Y. 

Lyric poetrj literally implies that Hnd of |>o6t^ whidi id 
written to acc<»iipan7 the t^^ or other muflioal instrument. 
The vei^ifieation may either be regular, or united in fanciful 
combinations, in correspondence with the strain !for whidk it is 
composed. 

ExampU U. 

THE WmGED WOBBHIPPEBS. 
Addmsmi to two SwaUows tfiat flew into Ckweh dwrvng Divine Servoe* 

tray, guiltless pair, 
V^hat seek ye from the fieMs of heaven ? 

Ye have no need of prayer, 
Te have no sins to be foxgiven. 
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"Why peich ye hero, 
Where mortals to tbeir Maker bend 1 

Coa yoar pure spirits fear 
The God you never could offend 1 

Ye-neyer knew 
The erimes for which we come to weep ; 

Penance is not for you, 
Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 

To you 't Is given 
To make sweet naiture's untaught lays ; 

Beneath the arch of heaven 
To ebizp away a life of praise. 

Then spread each wing, 
!Far, far above, o'er lakes and lands, 

And join the choirs that sing 
In yon bLue dome not reared wiUi handd* 

Or, if ye stay. 
To note the ocmsecrated hour, 

Teach me the airy way, 
And let me try your envied power. 

Above the crowd, 
On upward wings could I but fly, 

I 'd bathe in yon bright doud, 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 

'T were heaven indeed 
Through fields of trackless light to soar. 

On nature's, charms to feed, 
And nature's own great Grod adore. 

Example 2il 

LINES ADDRESSED TO LADY BYROH. 

There is a mystic thread of life 

So deariy wreathed with mine fdone, 
That destiny's relentless knife 

At once must sever both or none. 

, There is a form on which these ^es 

Have often gazed with fond delight \ 
By dav that form their joy supplies, 

And dreams restore it through the night 

There is a voice whose tones inspire 
Such thrills of rapture through my breast; 

I would not hear a seraph choir, 
Unless that voice could join the rest. 
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There is a face iHiofle Unshes tell 

Affection's tale upon the cheek ; 
But, piUid at one fond farewell, 

Ftodaims more lore than words can speak. 

There is a lip which mine has pressed, 

And none nad ever pressed before ; 
It towmI to make me sweetly blessed, 

And mine,— mine only, pressed it move. 

There is a bosom, — all my own, — 

Hath pillowed oft thifi adiing head ; 
A month which smiles on me uone, 

An eye whose tears with mine are shed. 

There are two hearts whose movements thrill 

In nnison so closely sweet I 
That, pnlse to pnlse, responsive still, 

That both must heave,— or cease to heat 

There are two souls whose e<ioaI fk>w 

In gentle streams so calmly nm, 
That when they part — they part! — ah, no 1 

They cannot part, — those souls are one. 

The highest of the modem lyric compositions is the Ode. 
The word ode is from the Greek, and is generally translated 
a 9ong^ but it is not a song^ as we use the term in our lan- 
guage. The ode was the result of strong excitement, a poet- 
ical attempt to fill the hearts of the auditors with feelings of 
the sublime* Odes that were sung in honor of the gods were 
termed HyrmMy from a Greek word hynvneo, which signifies 
to celebrate. The nanoie is now applied to those sacred songs 
that are sung in churches. The Hebrew hymns which bear 
the name of King David are termed PsalmBy from the Greek 
word psaUoy which signifies to sing. 

The Greek Ode, when complete, was composed of three 
parts, the Strophe, the Antistrope, and the Epode. The two 
former terms indicated the turnings of the priests round and 
about the altar. The Epode was the end of the song, and was 
repeated standing stiU, before the altar. 

Pseans were songs of triumph sung in procession in honor 
of Apollo, on occasions of a victory, &c., or to the other gods 
as thanksgivings for the cessation or cure of an eviL The 
word is derived from a word signifying to heal or cure. 

For examples of the English ode, the student is referred to 
the well-known pieces, " Alexander's Feast," by Diyden, and 
ihe ^ Ode on the Passions," by Collins. 
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A Ballad is a rhjrmkig record of some adventure or tran- 
saction which is amusing' or interesting to the populace, and 
written in easj and uniform verse, so that it maj easily be 
Bung hj those who have little acquaintance with music 

A Sonnet is a species of poetical composition, consisting of 
fourteen lines or verses of equal length. It properly consists 
of fourteen iambic verses, of eleven syllables, and is divided 
into two chief parts ; — the first consists of two divisions, each 
of four lines, called quatrains; the second of two divisions 
of three lines each, called terzines. The rhymes in these 
parts respectively were managed according to regular rules* 
But these rules have been seldom regarded in modem com- 
positions. The sonnet generally contains one principal idea, 
pursued through the various antitheses of thedMerent strophesi 
and adorned with the charm of rhyme. 

Example of the Sonnets 

SONNBT TO ONE BELOVED. 

Beep in my heart thy cherished secret lies 

Bieep flfl a pearl on ocean's sonndidss floor, 

Where the bold diyer neter can explore 
The realms o*er which the mighty billows rise. 
It rests far hidden from all mortal eyes, 

Not e'en discovered when the piercing light 
Of mom illamines the uncurtained skies, 

And fills with sunshine the dark yanlts of night 
Benose in me thy heart's most sacred tmst, 

And nothing shall betray it ; I will bend 
This hnman fabric to its native dost, 

Bnt nothing from me shall that secret rend, 
Which to my soul is brighter, dearer fiir, 
Than any lustre of son, moon, or star. 

A Cantata is a composition or song intermixed with recita* 
tives and airs, chiefly intended for a single voice. 
A Canzonet is a short song in one, two, or three parts.* 

Mean^le* 

BLACK EYES AND BLUE. 

* Black eyes most dazzle in a hall; 
Blue eyes most please at evening fall ; 
The black a conquest soonest gain ; 
The bine a conquest most retain ; 

*■ In musical compositions, a song consisting of two parts is called n DtMf, 
if in three parts, a TVi'o, if in four, a Qitartette^ &c. 
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The Uack bwpeaki a lively faevt, 
Whose soft emotions sooa depart i 
The blue a steadier flame betray, 
That boms and lives beyond a day ; 
The black may features best disdose}^ 
Isk blue may ieeUags all repose. 
Then let each neign without control, 
The black all xno), — the blue idl soul ! 

A Logogriph is a kind of riddle. 

Cfaamdes (which are frequently in verse) are compositions^ 
in which the subject must be a word of two syllables, each 
forming a distinct word, and these syllables are to be con- 
cealed in an enigmatical description^ furst separately and then 
together. 

Madrigals are short lyric poems adapted to express in- 
genious and pleasing thoughts, commonly on amatory subjects, 
and containing not less than four, nor more than dxteen verses, 
of eleven syllables, with shorter verses interspersed, or of 
verses of eight syllables irregularly rhymed. The madrigal 
is not confined to the regularity of the sonnet, but contains 
some tender and delicate, thou^ simple thought, suitably 
expressed. 

JBxample of the MadrigaL 

TO ▲ LADT OF THB QOVlSm OF LAISTCASTEB, WITH A WHTTE BOBE. 

If this &]r rose ofiend thy sight, 

It in thy bosom wear : 
'Twill blush to find itself less white, 

And turn Lancastrian there. 

The Rondeau or rondo, roundo, roundel or roundelay, all 
mean predselj tlw s«ne thing. It commonly oonaists of 
thirteen lines or verses, of which eight have one rhyme, and 
five another. It is divided into three couplets, and at the 
end of the second and third, the beginning of the . rondeau is 
repeated, if possible, in an equivocal or punning sense. 

The Epigram is a short poem, treating only of one thing, 
and ending with some lively, ingenious, and natural thought, 
rendered interesting by being unexpected. Conciseness is 
one of the principal characteristics of the epigram. Its point 
often rests on a witticism or verbal pun ; but the higher species 
of the epigram should be marked by fineness and delicacy, 
rather than by smartness or repartee. 



\ 
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jEJxample, 

WKITTBK ON ▲ OLAS8 WITH ▲ DIAMOND PENOIL BBLONOIKO TO LO&D 8XAKR0PB. 

Accept a mirade in place of wit ; — 

See two doll lines by Stanhope's pencil writ 

An Impromptu is an extemporaneous composition, that is, 
one made at the moment, or without previous study. 

An Acrostic is a composition in verse, in which the initial 
letters of each line, taken in order from the top to the bottom, 
make up a word or phrase, generally a person's name, or a 
motto. 

Example of the Acrostic, 

T riendship, thou 'rt false ! I hate thy flattering smile ! 

Return to me those ^ears I spent in vain. 

In early youth the victim of thy guile, 

E ach joy took wing ne*er to return again, — 

N e'er to return ; for, chilled by hopes deceiyed, 

D ully the slow paced hours now move along; 

S o changed the time, when, thoughtless, I t^lieved 

H er honeyed words, and heard her 83rren song. 

If e'er, as me, she lure some youth to stray, 

P eriiaps, before too late, he 11 listen to my lay. 

An Epithalamium is a nuptial song or poem, in praise ot 
the bride and bridegroom, and praying for their prosperity.* 



Lxxvin. 



PASTORAL AND ELEGIAC POETRY. 

Pastorals or bucolics are the narratives, songs, and dramas, 
which are supposed to have been recited, sung, or acted by 
shepherds. 

The ancient pastorals were either dialogues or monologues. 
A monologue is a poetical piece, where there is only a single 
Bpeaker. 

« The forty fifth Psnlm is an epithalamium to Christ and the Church^ 

2.5 
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An Idyl, Idillion or IdjUium is a short pastoral of the nar- 
rative or descriptive kind. 

An Eclogue is the conversation of shepherds. The word 
literally means a select piece, and the art of the poet lies 
in sdecHng the beauties without the grossness of rural life. 
The eclogue differs from the idyl, in being appropriated to 
pieces in which shepherds themselves are introduced. 

ELEOT AND EPITAPH. 

An £leg7 is a poem or a song expressive of sorrow and 
lamentadoQ 

An Epitaph is, litersdly, an inscription on a tomb. When 
written in verse, and expressive of the sorrow of the survivors, 
epitaphs are short elegies.* 

* The following remarics on the subject of epitaphs, were originally pre 
sented by a young friend, as a college exercise. They i^pear to be so much 
to the purpose, that they are presented entire : •^ 

" * Nature and Nature's laws \9.j hid in night 
God said, Let Newton be I and all was light. 

'^ One common fault in epitaphs is their too great lenigth. Not being easily 
read upon stone, few trouble themselves to peruse them, if they are long ; 
and in a churchyard so many solicit our attention, that we prefer to examine 
Uiose which are concise, rather than spend our time on a few long ones. 
Every one, too^ soon discovers, that those which cover the stones on which 
they are insonbed, are, for the most part, feebly expressed, and hardiy 
recompense one for the trouble of deciphering them } while a concise in- 
:)cription immediately attracts notice, and is generally found to be pointed. 
We can frequently perceive the description of character to be untrue, be- 
cause it is coldly worded, and expressed in very general terms ; in short, a 
character which would apply to one man as well as another, and such as is 
frequently given to a person whom we care nothing about. Such epitaphs 
I consider faulty. Alter the death of an acquaintance, all our feelmgs of 
dislike, caused by his presence, are dispelled ; all the animosity, growing out 
of the clashing of our interests with ms, vanishes with the man ; and, per- 
haps, being in some de^ee reproved by our consciences for our uncharitable 
feelings during his life, we endeavor to make amends by inscribing to his 
memory a eulogy, which, if he still lived, we should pronounce undeserved 
flattery, if spoken by others, and which would never have proceeded from 
our own lips, except in irony. In such a case, an epitaph usually begins 
by gravely telling the reader that we are all mortal, and ends by commend 
ins the soul of the defunct to heaven ! 

" But, though epitaphs give us, generally, exaggerated characters, yet I 
would not have it otherwise. Our churchyards should be schools of moral- 
ity and religion. Every thing we see there, of course, reminds us of death ; 
and it would appear to us sacrilege, if we should behold anv record of vice. 
Since everywhere we find virtue ascribed to the tenants of the place, their 
death, and death in general, will not be to us so tenible and gloomy a sub- 
ject of refleeiion ; yet will produce such a serious turn of mind, as will lead 
to religious meditation* which always has the cllect of cahniug the passions^ 
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Bxample. 

ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting daj ; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the leaj 
The plonghman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now &des the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds \ 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flighty 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

Saye that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

and facilitates, in a great degree, our con^nest over them, and the Infro 
qnency of which is the canse of most of onr transgressions. 

" Eulogizing epitaphs give ns a more exalted Idea of the power of religion, 
to which they chiefly have reference ; and therefore have, m some measure, 
the force of examples. When a person has not been known to the world as 
a philosopher and a scholar, or in any other way a distinguished roan, it is 
BiOficient that his epitaph should be calculated to excite tender and serious 
feelings. In such a ci^e, elegiac poetry should be congenial to those feel 
ings. TTiis, Stewart says, may be effected by the smoothness of the verse, 
and the apparently easy recurrence of the rhyines. Blank verse would be 
peculiarly mappropriate to this species of poetical composition. When, on 
the other hand, a person has been conspicuous, as a philosopher, for instance, 
lus epitaph shoula convey a different lesson ; by a description of his discove' 
ries, it should remind us of what is due from us to science and our fellow- 
creatures, besides suggesting the reflection that the greatest men must perish. 

** Considering this quality desirable in an epitaph on a philosopher, we 
should praise an epitaph on Newton, which represented him as the greatest 
philosopher the world has ever seen, and is expressive also of the gratitude 
which IS due to him, for the improvement he nas made in the condition of 
the human race by his discoveries. I Uiink that the above epitaph, by Pope, 
conyevs all this ; for the observation, that * ^lature and nature^s laws lay hid 
in nisat,* implies that information on the subject of those laws would be 
t>enencial to mankind, inasmuch as an idea of disadvantage is associated 
with the word 'night;' and the second line expresses that Newton alone 
made the whole subject clear to our minds ; an ex^gerated expression, but 
one that certainly describes an exalted genius, i do not think, that the 
epitaph rodotmds much to the honor of Pope, except for the felicity of the 
expression ; for the idea would occur to many minds. We shoula not, in 
judging of this couplet, consider it alone, for, united with the rest of the 
epitaph, of which it is but a part, the whole together deserves much greater' 
nndse than is due to either part taken separately. A complete eulogy on 
Newtcm should not be expected in the inscription on his tomb, and therefore 
we should not consider its merits in that character. I think that the con- 
ciseness of the epitaph, which is a great recommendation, will compRnsato 
and account for whatever defect it may have iu giving as a joft and exact 
idea oT Newton." 
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Beneath those ragged elms, that jew-tree^s shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a moaldering heap^ 
£ach m his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rode forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The hreezy call of incense-hreathing mom, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from tiieir lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 
Nor busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or dimb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield 1 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke. 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur near, with a disdainful smOe, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await, alike, the inevitable hour ; — 
The paths of gloiy lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vaall^ 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the duU cold ear of death ? 

Perhaps, in this neglected spot^ is laid 
Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hfmds, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy llie living lyre : 

But Knowledge to their e^res her ample page, 
Rich with me spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the souL 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dfu:k, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
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Some village Hampden, that, with dc-^tless breast, 

The little tyrant of his fields >viths" ' -« , 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here may i-est ; 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin ib despise. 
To scatter plenty o'er a^ smiling land. 

And read their history in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone. 
Their growing yirtues, but their crimes confined j— « 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut th<^ gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious Truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame j 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 

With income kindled at the muse's flame. 

Far from the maddening crowd's ignoble strife, 

Their sober wishes never learnt to stray : 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial, still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Then: names, their years, spelled by the unlettered Mom^ 

The place of fame and elegv supply ; 
And many a hol^ text around she strews. 

That teach the nutic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned ; — 
Left the wann precincts of the cheerful day,— 

Nor cast one longing, Ungerng look bemnd ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies ; 

Some pious drops the closing eve requires ; 
Even from the tomb the voice of J^ature cries * 

Even in our ashes live their wonted firef . 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored de 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate 
If, chance, by lonely contemplation led. 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 

Haply, some hoary-headed swain may say, 

" Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn, 
Bnishing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 

To meet tlie sun upon the upland lawn. 
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" There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech. 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

** Hard by yon wood, now smiling, as in soom, 
Mattering his wayward fancies, he would rove ; 

Now drooping, woful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed with hopeless love. 

** One mom I missed him on the accustomed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favorite txee ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

" The next with dirges due, in sad array, 

Slow throuji^ the church-way path we saw him borne. 

Approach and read, (for thou canst read,) the lav. 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged ihamr 



EPITAPH. i 



I 



Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown : 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 

And Melancholv marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send: — - 
Hegave to misery all he had, — a tear ; 

He gained from Heaven — *t was all he wished — a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Nor draw his frailties horn their dread abode, — 

(There they, alike, in trembling hope repose,) 
The boeom of his Father and his God. 



LXXTX. 
OF THE HIGHER SPECIES OF POETRY. 

The higher species of poetry embraces the three following 
<*'vision8, namely : 

1. Tales and Romances. 

2. Epic and Dramatic Poetiy. 
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3, Didactic and Descriptive Poetry.* 

A Tale is, literally, any thing that is told^ and may relate 
either real or fictitious events. When the events related in 
a tale are believed really to have happened, the tate is termed 
history. 

A Romance is a tale of interesting, or wond^ul adven- 
tures ; and has its name from those that were re<^ted by the 
Troubadours, (that is, inventors^ or wandering mnstrels, of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The tales of the Troubadours related principally to the military 
achieyements of the crusading knights, their gallantXT, ^nd fidelity 
They were delivered in a corrupted Latin dialect, csUled Froyen9al, or 
Provincial, by the inhabitants oi Rome, and Romanzo^ or Bomisb, by the 
Gothic nations, and hence the tale itself was eedled a Romance, Some of 
them were prose, some in verse, and some in a miscellaneous union of 
INTose narrative and song. But in neither form were they in all cases 
worthy of the name of poems. 

Novels, (literally, something new^) are the adventures of imaginaij 
persons, in which supernatural bein^ are not introduced. The novel is 
generally also in proae. Whenever a power is introduced superior to 
that of mortals, the novel is properly a romance. ^ The Epicurean," by 
Moore, is an example of this lund, which, although in the form of prose, 
is highly poetical in its character. It is full of imaginative power, and 
abounds in figures of the most beautiful kind, dresa^ in tb^ most glow- 
ing colors. 

That power, which the poet introduces, whatever it may be, to accom- 
plish what mei9 homan iigency cannot effect^is called i^ mcuhmery of 
the poem. 

An Epic poem is a poetical, romantic tale, embxadng many 
personages and many incidents. One general and important 
design must be apparent in its construction, to which every 
separate actor and action must be subservient The accounts 
of these subordinate actions are called episode$f and should 
not be extended to a great length. 

Examples of epic poems may be seen in the "Biad," and " OdyBsey,** 
of Homer, (translated by Pope,) the ^^.^Sneid,*' of Yupl, (translatod oy 
Dryden,) the " Pharsalia," of liucan, (translated by Rowe,) and the " Par- 
adise Lost** of Milton. Epic poems are rare productions, and scarcely 
any nation can boast of more than one. 

The word epic literally means nothing more thaa a tali. It is, how- 
ever, a tale concerning a hero or heroes, and hence epic poetry is also 



* 3ee the piece entitled <* The Empire of Poetry," by Fontenelle, pace 
133, under the head of Allegory. 
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called heroic verse. Epopea, or EpopcBia, is merely a learned name foi 
epic poem. 

A Drama is a poem of the epic kind, but so compressed 
and adapted, that the whole tale, instead of requiring to be 
read or recited at intervals, by an individual, may be exhib 
ited as actually passing before our eyes. Every actor in the 
poem has his representative on the stage, who speaks the lan- 
guage of the poet, as if it were liis own ; and every action is 
literally performed or imitated, as if it were of natural oc- 
currence. 

As a dramatic writer, Shakspeare stands unrivalled, among English 
authors, and it may well be questioned, whether any nation has produced 
his superior. 

In the construction of a Drama, rules have been laid down by critics, 
the principal of which relate to the three Unities^ as they are called, of 
action, of time, and of place. Unity of action requires, that a single object 
should be kept in view. No underplot, or secondary action is Slowable, 
unless it tend to advance the promment purpose. Unity of time requires, 
that the events should be limited to a short period ; seldom if ever more 
than a single day. Unity of place requires the confinement of the actions 
represented within narrow geographical limits. Another rule of dramatic 
cnticism is termed poetical justice ; by which it is understood, that the 
personages shall be rewarded or punished, according to their respective 
desert A regular drama is an lustorical picture, in which we perceive 
unity of design, and compare every portion of the composition, as harmo- 
nizing with me whole." 

Dramatic compositions are of two kinds. Tragedy and Comedy. 
Tragedy is designed to fill the mind of the spectators with pity and 
terror; comedy to repi^sent some amusing and connected tide. The 
muse of tragedy, therefore, deals in desolation and death, — that of com- 
edy is surrounded by the humorous, the witty, and the gay. It is to 
tragedy that we chiefly look for poetical embellishment, and it is there 
only that we look for the sublime. Accordingly, it is, with few excep- 
tions, still composed of measured lines, while comedy is now written 
wholly in prose. 

A Prologue is a short poem, designed as an introduction to 
a discourse or performance, chiefly the discourse or poem 
spoken before a dramatic performance or play begins. 

An Epilogue is a speech, or short poem, addressed to the 
spectators by one of the actors, after the conclusion of a dra- 
matic performance. Sometimes it contains a recapitulation 
of the chief incidents of the play. 

Farce is the caricature of comedy, and is restrained by no 
law, not evein those of probability and nature. Its object is to 
excite mirth and uproaron?? ]fui<Tbter. But, in some of it.-* 
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forms, such as personal satire, occasional grossness, and vul- 
garity, it has rendered itself so obnoxious to reprobation, that 
the very name is an abomination. It is commonly in prose. 

Those compositions in which the language is so little in 
unison with the subject as to impress the mind with a feeling 
of the ridiculous, are called Burlesques. 

The Burletta is a species of composition in which persons 
and actions of no value are made to assume an air of impor* 
tance. Or, it is that by which things of real consequence are 
degraded, so as to seem objects of derision. 

Parodies, Travesties, and Mock Heroics are ludicrous imi- 
tations of serious subjects. They belong to the burlesque.* 

* An SL happy illnstration of biirlesqae writing in several different styles, 
the following are presented from Bentley's Miscellany, with the iacetioiui 
introduction with which they are prefaced : 

*' But another class of persons claims onr attention. We mean those who 
are, for some cause or otner, constantly called upon to write verses. Now, 
many of these, when suddenly reauired to make a song to a given tune, to 
scribble a chorus for the end of a larce, or to jot down an impromptu on the 
blue leaf of an album, suddenly find themselves at a nonplus, — not because 
they are not masters of rhyme and metre, but simply because they cannot 
get a subject. We propose to show, that, far from this want being a just 
cause for embarrassment, it is absolutely impossible not to find a subject. 
The first thing that catches the eye, or comes into the head, will do, and 
may be treated in every manner. In this age, although a chosen few can 
fill the post of fiddler, opera-dancer, juggler, or clown to the ring, these oc- 
cupations requiring innate genius, he who cannot become a poet is a very 
poor creature. But, to our task. We take the Dodo, that ugly bird, whicn 
every child knows from its picture in the books on natural history, as a 
subject that seems of all others the least promising, and we shall show oar 
readers how artistically we can manage it in all sorts of styles. 

I. The Descriptive. — For this we must gp to our encyclopedias, cram 
for the occasion, and attentively observe the picture. ' Our Bees * tells us 
that the Latin name for the bird is * Didus,* that the Dutch are said to have 
found it in the Mauritius, and called it * Dodaerts ; * while the French 
termed it ' Gygne a Gapuchon ; * and the Portuguese, ' Dodo.* Its exist 
ence, it seems, has been doubted, and at all events it is now supposed to be 
extinct. 

In the island of Mauritius once a sturdy Dutchman found 
Such a curious bird as ne'er before was seen to tread the ground ; 
Straight he called it ' Dodaerts ; ' when a Frenchman ga^ed upon 
Its hood of down, and said it was a ' Cygne a Capuchon.* 

French and Dut«h might be content with making sony names like these. 
But they would not satisfy the proud and high-souled Portuguese ; 
He proclaimed the bird a * Dodo/ * Dodo * now each infant cries. 
Pedants, they tnay call it * Didus ; * but such pedants we despise. 

'T was a mighty bird ; those short, strong legs wore never known to fail, 
And he felt a glow of pride when thinking of that little tail ; 
And his beilk was marked with vigor, curving like a wondrous hook, 
Thick and ii;;lv was his bodv, — such a fonn as made one look. 
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Didactic poetry is that which is written professedly for the 
purpose of instruction. Descriptive poetrj merelj describes 
the person or the object. 

Didactic poetry should be replete with ornament espedaUy, where it 
can be done, with fignrative language. This rule shoold be preserved in 
order to keep up the interest in the subject, which is nsnaliy dry. Not 
even the epic demands such glowing and picturesque epithets, such dar- 
ing and forcible metaphors, such pomp of numbers and dignity of expres- 
sion, as the di<^tic : for, the lower or more familiar the object described 
is, the greater most be the power of language to preserve it from debase- 
ment Didactic and descriptive poetry are so intimately allied, that Uio 
two kinds can rarely be found asunder, and we give a poem this or that 
denomination, according as the one or the other of these characteristics 
appears to predominate. 

No one now can see the dodo, which the sturdy Dutchman found; 
Long aflo those wondrous stumps of legs have ceased to tread tbe ground. 
If, perchance, his bones we find, oh, let us gently turn them o^er, 
Saying, ' *T was a gallant world when dodos lived in days of yore.* 

XL The Msulncholt Sentimental. — We need only recollect, that 
when the dodo lived, somebody else lived, who is not living now, and we 
bave our cue at once. 

Oh, when the dodo's feet 

His native island pressed. 
How many a warm heart beat 

Within a living breast. 
Which now can beat no more, 

But crumbles into dust. 
And finds its turn is o'er, 

As all things earthly must I 

He 's dead that nam'd the bird, 

That gallant Portuguese ; 
Who weeps not, having heard 

Of changes such as uiese ? 
The Dutcmnan, too, is jgone : 

The dodo 's gone beside ; 
They teach us every one 

How vain is earthly pride ! 

m. luTVOKTTV /or a lady's alhim. 

The dodo vanished, as we must confess, 
Being unfit to live from ugliness ; 
Surely, methinks, it will not be too bold 
To hope the converse of the rule will hold. 
If lovely things no power from earth can sever, 
Celia, we all may swear, will live forever. 

IV Bacchanalian, with full chorus. 

The dodo once lived, and he does n't live now ; 
Yet, why should a cloud overshadow our brow ? 
The loss of that bird ne'er should trouble our brains, 
Fot, though he is gone, still our claret remains. 

Ding dodo — dodo — jolly dodo I 
Hurrah ! in his name let our cups bvcrllow ! 
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As examples of didactic poetry, the stadent is leferrad to Pope's 
** Moral Essays ; " and, for instances of descriptiye poetry, to his " Wind- 
sor Forest," to Milton's " L' Allegro," and " H Penseroso," and to Thom- 
son's " Seasons." 

Among the examples of didactic poetry, Akenside's " Pleasures of the 
Imagination," and Young's " Night Thoi^ts," should not he fbigotten.* 
In the opinion of Johnson, the versification of the former work is con- 
sider^ equal, if not superior, to that of any other specimen of blank verse 
in the language. Of Young's " Night Thoughts " it may be said, al 
though it lu» been stigmatized as a long, lugubrious poem, opposed in its 
composition to every rule of sound criticism, full of extravagant meta- 
phors, astounding hyperboles, and never-ending antitheses, that few 
poems in any language present such'' a concentration of thought, such a 
rich^und of poetical beauties, so numerous and brilliant oeitiiscations of 
genius, and so frequent occurrence of passages oi the pathetic and the 
sublime, t 

* Another class of poems, uniting the didactic and the descriptive 
classes, may be mentioned, which are called the SentimentaL *^ The 
Pleasures of Memory," by Kogers, " The Pleasures of Hope,** by Camp- 
bell, belong to this class. << The Deserted Village,** and " The Traveller,** 
by Goldsmith, are of the same class, and can scarcely be too hi^^y 
estimated. 

t The author has here, as in some other parts of the preceding remarks, 
departed from the expressions of Mr. Booth, to whose excellent work on 
the principles of Engush Composition he is largely indebted, here as else^ 
where, in tins volume. 



We know that he perished ; yet why shed a tear ! 
This generous bowl all our bosoms can cheer. 
The oodo is gone, and, no doubt, in his day, 
He delighted, as we do, to moisten his clay. 

Sing dodo — dodo — jolly dodo ! 
Hurrah ! in his name let our cups ov^ow ! 

V. The BsMONSTXATiVB, addressed to those who dc not believe then 
aver was a dodo. 

What ! disbelieve the dodo ! 

The like was never neard I 
Deonve the face of nature 

Of such a wondrous bird ! 
I always loved the dodo, 

When quite a little bo^. 
I saw it in my " Goldsmitn,'* 

My heart beat high with joy. 

I think now how my uncle 

One morning went to town 
He brought me home a " Goldsmith,** 

Which cost hiim half a crown. 
JHo picture like the dodo 

Such rapture could impart ; 
Then don't deny the dodo. 

It wounds my inmost heart*' 



'f 
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Satires are discourses or poems in which wickedness and 
folly are exposed with sevarity, or held up to ridicule. They 
differ from Lampoons and Pasquinades, in being genercd^ 
rather than personal, and from sarcasm, in not expressing 
contempt or scorn. 

Satires axe usually incladed under the head of didactic poems, but 
every class of poems may include the satirical. In satires it is the class, 
the crime, or ue folly, which is the proper object of attack, and not the 
individual. 

A Lampoon, or Pasquinade, is a personal satire, written 
with the intention of reproaching, irritating, or vexing the in- 
dividual, rather than to reform him. It is satisfied with low 
abuse and vituperation, rather than with proof or ailment. 

An Apophthegm, Apothegm, or Apothem, is a short, sen- 
tentious, instructive remark. Usually in prose, but rarely in 
verse, uttered on a particular occasion, or. by a distinguished 
character ; as that of Cato : 

" Men, by doing nothing, soon learn to do mischief." 



LXXX. 

STYLE. 



^ For different styles with different subjects sort, 
As different garbs with country town and court'* 

^n the Introduction to this volume, it was stated that the 
most obvious divisions of Composition, with respect to the 
nature of its subjects, are the Narrative, the Descriptive, the 
Didactic, the Persuasive, the Pathetic, and the Argumenta- 
tive. The Narrative division embraces the relation of facts 
and events, real or fictitious. The Descriptive division in- 
cludes descriptions of all kinds. The Didaictic division com- 
prehends, as its name implies, all kinds of pieces which are 
designed to convey instruction. The Pathetic division era- 
braces such writings as are calculated to affect t]|e feelings, or 
excite the passions ; and the Argumentative division includes 
Ihose only which are addressed to the underatanding, with the 
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intention of affecting tiie judgment These different diyisions 
of composition are not always preserved distinct, but are 
sometimes united or imxed. With regard to forms of expres- 
sion, a writer may express his ideas in various ways, thus 
laying the foundation of a distinction called Style. 

Style, is defined by Dr. Blair, to be " the peculiar manner 
in which a writer expresses his thoughts by words.*' 

Various tenns are applied to style to express its character, as a harbh 
style, a dry style, a tumid or bombastic style, a loose style a terse style, a 
laconic or a verbose style, a flowing style, a lofty style, an elegant style, 
an epistolary style, a formal style, a familiar style, &^ 

The divisions of style, as given by Dr. Blair, are as follows : The dif- 
fuse and the concise, the nervous and the feeble, the dry, the plain, the 
neat, the elegant and the florid, the simple, the affected, and the vehe- 
ment These terms are altogether arbitrary, and are not uniformly ad 
opted in every treatise on rhetoric. Some writers use the terms barren 
and luxuriant, forcible and vehement, elevated and dign^ed, idiomatic, 
easy and animated, &c, in connexion with the terms, or some of the 
terms, employed by Dr. Blair. 

The character of style, and the term by which it is designated, depends 
partly on the clearness and fulness with which the idea is expressed, 
partly on the degree of ornament or of figurative language employed, and 
partly on the nature of the ideiu thems^ves. 

The terms concise, diffuse, nervous, and feeble, refer to the clearness, the 
fulness, and the force with which the idea is expressed. Dry, plain, neat, 
and florid, are terms used to express the degree of ornament employed ; 
while the character of the thoughts or ideas themselves is expressed by the 
names of simple or natural, affected and vehement. 

A concise ^ writer compresses his ideas into the fewest words, and these 
the most expressive. 

A diffuse writer unfolds his idea fully, by placing it in a variety of lights. 

A nervous writer ^ves us a strong idea of his meaning -~ his words are 
always expressive — every phrase and every figure renders the picture 
which he would set before us more striking and complete. 

A feeble writer has an indistinct view of his subject ; unmeaning words 
and loose epithets escape him ; his expressions are vague and ^neral. his 
arrangements indistinct, and our conception of his meaning will be laiut 

and confused. 

•^_^_^.^^^^^_^^i^^^^^_^_^_^_.^— ^_— — ^— ^^— ^^^^-^— ^— — ^— — ^— ^^— — ^— — — — — — — — • 

* Under the head of Conciseness In style may be noticed what is called the Laeonie 
Style ^ from the inhabitants of Laconia. who were remarkable for using few words. As 
an Instance of that kind of style, may be mentioned the celebrated reply of Leonidas 
king of Sparta to Xerxes, who, with his army of over a million of men, was opposed 
by Leoniaas, with only three hundred. When Xerxes sent to him with the haughty 
direction to lay down his arms, the Spartan king replied, with characteristic brevity, 
ft • ComG And, tftlLO ttiom* ^ ^ 

Another Instance of the same is afforded in the celebrated letter of Br. Franklin to 
Mr. Strahan, which is in these words : 

" Philadelphia, July 5th, 1775. 
*^Mr. Strahan, 

** Tou are a member of that Parliament, and have formed part of that majority, 
which has condemned my native country to destruction. 

*' You have begun to bum our towns, and to destroy their inhabitants. 

**■ Look at your hands, — they are stained with the blood of your relations and your 
acquaintances. 

*' Yon and I were long fHcnds ; you are at present my enemy, and I am yours. 

'' Benjamin rranklln." 

26 
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A dry writer uses no ornament of any kind, and, content with being 

understood, aims not to please the fancy or the ear. 

A i^lain writer employs yery little ornament ; he observes perspicuity, 
propriety, purity^ and precision in his language, but attempts none of i&a 
graces of composition. A dry writer is incapable of ornament,— a ^ain 
writer goes not in pursuit of it. 

A neat writer is careful in the choice of his words, and the graceftil 
collocation of them< His sentences are free from the encumbrances of 
•uperfluous words, and his flgnres are short and accurate, rather than bold 
and glowmg. 

An elegant writer possesses all the graces of ornament, — polished periods, 
figurative langaase, narmonlous expressions, and a great degree or purity 
-n the choice of ms words, all characterized by perspicuity and propriety. 
He is one, in short, who delights the fkncy and the ear, while he informs 
the understanding. 

A florid or flowery writer is characterized by excess of ornament ; and 
seems to be more intent on beauty of language than solidity of thous^t. 

A simple or natnral writer is distinguished by simplicity of pum ; he 
makes his tiiouehts appear to rise naturally trcm, his subject ; he has no 
marks of art in his expressions, and although he may be characterized by 
great richness both of Jangnafe and imagination^ he impears to write in thai 
way not because he had studied it, but because it is tne mode of expression 
most natural to him. 

An affected writer is the very reverse of a simple one. He uses words 
in uncommon meanings — employs pompous expressions — and his whole 
manner is characterized by sing^lanty rather than by beauty. 

A vehement writer uses strong expressions — is characterized by con- 
siderable wannth of manner — and presents his ideas cleariy and fully be- 
fore us. ♦ 

The following directions are given by Dr. Blair for atteimng a good style : 

The flrst direction is, study clear ideas of the subject on which you are 
to write or speak. What we conceive clearly and reel strongly, we natur 
ally express with clearness and strength. 

Secondly, to the acquisition of a good style, frequency of composing is 
indispensably necessary. But it is not every kind of composition that will 
improve style. By a careless and hasfy habit of writing, a bad style will 
be acquired. In me beginning, therefore, we ought to write slowly and 
with much care. Facility and speed are tne fruit of experience. 

Thirdly, acquaintance with the style of the best authors is peculiarly 
requisite. Hence a just taste will be formed, and a copious fund of woros 
supplied on every subject. No exercise, perhaps, will be found more use- 
ful for acquiring a proper style, than translating some passage from an 
eminent author m our own words, and then comparing what we &ve written 
with the style of the author. Such an exercise wifi show us our defects 
will teach us to correct them, and, from the variety of expression which it 
will exhibit, will conduct us to that which is most beautiful. 

Fourthly, caution must be used against servile imitation of any author 
whatever. Desire of imiteting hampers genius, and generally produces 
stiffness of expression. They who copy an author closen^, commonly copy 
his faults as well as bis beauties. It is much better to have something of 
our own, though of moderate beauty, than to shine in borrowed ornaments 
which will at last betray the poverty of our genius. 



* The student wbo would tee the tableet of style treated with Rreat clearness and 
beaaly , will find it treated With much elegance and ability in ' *■ Newman'* Bkeioriei. ' ' 
Bis remarks on vivacity of style are particularly recommended to the curofol study 
of tho learner. 
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Fifthly, always adapt your* style to the subject, and likewise to th« 
capacity of your hearers or readers. When we are to write or to speak, 
we should previously fix in our minds a clear idea of the end aimed at ; 
keep tills steadily in yiew, and adapt our style to it. f 

Lastly, let not attention to style engross us * so much, as to prevent a 
nigher degree of attention to the thoughts. He is a contemptible writer, 
who looks not beyond the dress of language ; who lays not the chief stress 
upon his matter, and employs not such ornaments of style as are manly, 
not foppish. 



LXXXI. 



DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS IN REVISING AND COR- 
REGTING THEIR COMPOSITIONS, BEFORE THEY ARE 
PRESENTED TO THE TEACHER. 

Bead over your exercise to ascertain, 1. whether the words 
are correctlj spelled ; 2. the pauses and capital letters are 
properly used ; 3. that the possessive case is correctly written 
with the apostrophe and the letter s ; 4. the hyphen placed 
between the parts of a compound word, and also used at the 
end of the line when part of the word is in one line and 
another part in the succeeding line (recollecting, in this case, 
that the letters of the same syllable must all be written in the 
same line) ; 5. that the marks of quotation are inserted when 
you have borrowed a sentence or an expression from any one 
else ; 6. whether the pronouns are all of the same number 
with their antecedents, and the verbs of the same number 
with their nominatives ; 7. whether you can get rid of some 
of the " ands " in your exercise, by means of the rules laid 
down in Lesson XX., and whether some other words may 
not be omitted without weakening the expression, and also 



* The change of persons In these roles, If not absolately faulty, Is certainly Inele- 
gant. The language is literally taken from the abridgment of Dr. Blair's lihetorick. 

t Two of the greatest faults that can be committed in writing consist in degrading 
a subject naturally elevated, by low expressions; —and the expressing a mean oc 
trivial idea by high sounding epithets. The former Is called Bathos ; — and the latter 
Bombast. 

The student who wishes for specimens of tlie various kinds of style men 
tioned above, will find quite a collection of them arranged under their appropriate 
Acads, for examples in rhetoric, in a volume recently prepared by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 
Mid pnntf>d and published by S. Babcock, of New Haven, called ^* The Young Ladies* 
Kcauer. " It was the author's design to insert such specimens in this volume, but h« 
Ands it necessary to reserve the space which tliey would occupy for other mattei 
which he deems more important to the completion of his plan. For the same reason 
he has omitted the specimens which he intended to present in the respective depart- 
ments ofNarraUvc, iDcscriptive, Didactic, Pathetic, and Argumentative writing'. 
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whether you have introduced all the words necessary for the 
full expression of your ideas ; 8. whether you have repeated 
the same word in the same sentence, or in any sentence near 
it, and have thus been betrayed into a tautology (See Lesson 
XXII.) ; 9. whether you cannot divide some of your long 
sentences into shorter ones, and thereby better preserve the 
unity of the sentence (See Lesson XXXI.) ; and lastly, 
whether part or parts of your exercise may not be divided 
into separate paragraphs. 

The following, rules must also he observed. 

1. No abbreviations are allowable in prose, and nmnbers (except in 
dates) must be expressed in words, not in figures. 

2. In all cases, excepting where despatch is absolutely necessary, the 
character &, and othera of a similar nature, must not to used, but the 
whole word must be written out 

3. The letters of the same syllable must always be written in the same 
line. When there is not room in a line for all the letters of a syllable, 
they most all be carried into the next line \ and when a word is divided 
by placing one or more of the syllables in one line, and the remainder in 
the following line, the hyphen must always be placed at the end of the 
former line. 

4. The title of the piece must always be in a line by itself, and shoiild 
be written in larger letters than the exercise itself. 

5. The exercise should be commenced not at the extreme left hand of 
tlie line, but a little towards the right Every separate paragraph should 
also commence in the same way. 

6. The crotchets or brackets which enclose a parenthesis should be 
used as sparingly as possible. Their place may often be supplied by 
commas. 

Suggestions to Teachers toith regard to the wiitten exercises 

of Students. 

1. Examine the exercise in reference to all those points 
laid down in the directions for students in reviewing and cor- 
recting their compositions. (See page 303.) 

2. Merits for composition should be predicated on their 
neatness, correctness, (in the particulars stated in the direc 
tions to pupils, page 303), length, style, &c ; but the highest 
merits should be given for the strongest evidence of intellect 
in the production of ideas, and original sentiments and forms 
of expression. 

3. AVords that are misspelt, should be spelled by the whole 
class, and those words which are frequently misspelt should 
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be recorded in a book kept for that purpose, and occasioiiallj 
spelt on the slate by the class. 

4. Keep a book in which the student may have the privi- 
lege to record such compositions as are of superior merit. 
This book should be kept in the hands of the teacher, and re- 
main the permanent property of the institution. This will 
have an excellent eifect, especially if additional merits are 
given for the recording of a composition. 

5. A short lecture on the subject of the composition as- 
signed to a class, showing its bearings, its divisions, and the 
manner in which it should be treated, will greatly facilitate 
their progress, and interest them in the exercise. 

6. Have a set of arbitrary marks, which should be ex- 
plained and understood by the class, by which the exercise 
should be corrected^ This is, in fact, nothing less than a 
method of short hand, and will save the trouble of much 
writing. 

7. 3mst upon the point, that the exercise should be writ- 
t.en in the student's best hand, with care, and without haste. 
For this purpose, ample time should always be allowed for 
the production of the exercise. A week at least, if not a 
fortnight, should intervene between the assigning and the re- 
quiring of the exercise. Negligence in the mechanical 
execution, will induce the neglect of the more important 
qualities. 

8. Require the compositions to be written on alternate 
pages, leaving one page blank, for such remarks as may be 
suggested by the exercise, or for supplying such words or 
sentences as may have accidentally been omitted. 

9. In correcting the exercises, care should be taken to 
preserve as much as possible the ideas which the pupil in- 
tended to express, making such alterations only as are neces- 
sary to give them clearness, unity, strength, and harmony, 
and a proper connexion with the subject, for it is the stu- 
dent's own idea which ought to be ^^ taught how to shoot." 
An idea thus humored will thrive better than one which is 
not a native of the soil. . 

10. It is recommended that a uniformity be required in 
the size and quality of the paper of the exercises of the class 
— that the name (real or fictitious) of the writer, together 
with the date and number of the composition, be placed con- 
spicuously on the back of the exercise. The writing should 

26* 
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be plain and witiurat ornament, so tha^ no room being l^t for 
flourish or display, the principal attention of each student may 
be devoted to the language and the sentiments of his perform- 
ances. It is also recommended, that the paper on which the 
exercise is written be a letter sheet folded once, or in quarto 
form, making four leaves or eight pages. This form is of use, 
especially in the earlier stages of his progress, because it en- 
ables him more easily to ^ a page, and encourages him with 
the idea that he is making progress in his exercise. In the 
writing of cmnpositions, a task to which all students address 
themselves with reluctance, nothing should be omitted by the 
teacher, however trivial it may at first appear, by which he 
may stimulate the student to exertion* 

11. Accommodate the corzections to the style of the stu- 
dent's own production. An aim at too great correctness may 
possibly cramp the genius too much, by rendering the student 
timid and diffident ; or perhaps discourage him altogether, by 
producing absolute despair of arriving at any degree of per- 
fection. For this reason, the teacher should show the student 
where he has erred, either in the thought, the structure of 
the sentence, the syntax, or the choice of words. Every, al- 
teration, as has already been observed, should differ as little 
as possible from what the student has written ; as giviog an 
entire new cast to the thought and expression will lead him 
into an unknown path not easy to follow, and divert his mind 
from that original line of thinking which is natural to him. 

12. In large institutions, where a class in composition is 
numerous, the teacher may avail himself of the assistance of 
the more advanced students, by requiring them to iospect the 
exercises of the younger. This must be managed with great 
delicacy ; and no allusion be allowed to be made out of the 
recitation room, by the inspector, to the errors or mistakes 
which he has discovered. He should be required to note m 
pencil, his corrections and remarks, and sign his own name 
(also in pencil) to the exercise under that of the writer, to 
show that he is responsible for the corrections. * 



* Instead of a Tn-itten exercise, the teacher may, with advantage, occa- 
lionally present to the student a piece selected from ftOB)« jrood writer; 
requiring him to present a rhetorical analysis of the same. Tius aaalvRia 
i^Mttld comprehend tlie follow ng operations : 

Pr\rsing. 

Fanctuation. 
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The preceding exercise is presented merely to show the mode in 
in conformity with the suggestions just made, the student's compositioni 
may be corrected. The exercise is one of a class of yeiy yonng students 
By this example, the teacher will become acquainted with a set of arbi- 
trary marks for the correction of errors, which may easily be explained 
to ft class, and when understood will save the teadier much writing. 

Thus, when a word is misspelt or inoorrecthr written, it wiH be suffi* 
cient to draw a horizontal line under It, as in me following exercise. If 
ft capital is incorrectly used, or is wanted instead of a smaJl letter, a short 
perpendicular mark is used. When entire words or expressions are to be 
altered, tibey are surrounded with black lines, and the correct expressioi) 
Is written on the blank page on the left When merely the order of the 
wotds is to be altered, figures are written over the words designating tha 
order in which they are to be read. 

Transposition. 

Synonymes, cdleeted, applied, defined, distinguished, and illustrated. 

variety of expression, phrases generalized, particularized, translated 
from Latm to Saxon deriyadyes, and the reyerse, expanded, compressed. 

Figures of speech analyzed. 

Students of hieher^ .de may also be exercised in the Logical Analysts 
of the same subiect, n ticing me sut^eot with its scope, topics, method 
and lastly in a ditieal Analysis, relatmg to the choice of woros. 



Structure of the sentences. 

Style. 

EIo<juence. 

Ideas. 

£rrors. 

Beauties. 



Of tiiese he will nye the general ohano- 
tOT} with a pailculftr anuysit. 
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MARKS USED BY PRINTEBS IS THE CORRECTION Ul 

PROOE-SHEETS. 

Many mistakes in printing may be avoided, when the printer and tlie 
writer clearly understand one another. It is thought it will be nsefnl to 
present in tms Tolnane a yiew of the manner in which proof-^^eets are 
eorrected. 

On the opposite page is a specimen of a proof-sheet, with the correc- 
tions npon It A little attention will readilj enable the student to under- 
stand tne object of the various marks which it OHitains, particulariy if 
taken in connexion with the explanation here given. 

An inverted letter is indicated by the duuracter and in the mode repro- 
tented in No. 2. 

When a wrong letter is discovered, a line is drawn through it and the 
proper letter written in the margin, as in No. 1. The correction is made 
m the same manner when it is desired to substitute one word for another. 

If a letter or word is found to be omitted, a caret (A) is put under its 
^laee, and the letter or word to be supplied is written in the margin \ as in 
Nos. 8 and 19. 

If there be an omission of several words, or if it is desired to insert a 
new clause or sentence, which is too long to admit of being written in the 
side margin, it is customary to indicate by a caret the place of the omis 
sion, or for the insertion of the new matter, and to write on the bottom 
uargin the sentence to be supplied, connecting it with the caret by a line 
irawn from the one to the otner ; as in No. 15. 

If a superfluous word or letter is detected, it is marked out by drawing 
a stroke through it, and a character whidi stands for the Latin word dek 
Cexpunge) is written against it in the margin ; as in No. 4. 

The transposition of words or letters is indicated as in the three exam- 
ples marked No. 12. 

If two words are improperly joined together, or there is not suflicient 
space between them, a earet is to be interposed, and a character denoting 
separation to be marked in the margin opposite ; as in Na 6. 

If the parts of a word are improperly separated, they are to be linked 
together by two marks, resembling parentheses placed horizontally, one 
al^ve and the other beneath the word, as in the manner indicated in 
No. 20. 

Where the spaces between words are too large, this is to be indicated 
in a similar manner, excepting that instead of tux> marks, as in the case of 
a word improperly separated, only one is employed ; as in No. 9. 

Where it is desired to make a new paragraph, the appropriate character 
(IT) is placed at the beginning of the sentence, and also noted in the mar- 
gin opposite ; as in No. 10. 

Where a passage has been improperly broken into two paragraphs, the 
parts are to dc hooked together, and the words " no break* written oppo- 
site in the margin ; as in No. 18. 

If a word or clause has been marked out or altered, and it is afterwards 
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' a Though a variety of (pinions exists as to 
the indiTidual hj w^om the art of printing was ^^ 
first discovered; jet all authorities concur in 
admitting Peter Schoeffer to be the person a qg . 
who invented cast metal ti/pes, having learned 
*§ the art of -e^ cutting the letters from the Gut- 
£ Q tembergs I, he is also supposed to have been 
the first whoengraved on copper plates. The Yy 

following testimony is preseved in the family, 
9 by Jo. Fred. Faustus of Aschefienbnrg : 
^^ T* Peter Schoeffer of Gemshiem, perctivinggpcsgau^ 
n ^ his master Fausts design, and being himself 
^'"^ti, ( desirous {ardently) to improve the art, found 
out (by the good providence of God) the 
method of cutting (inMmdi) the characters*^ ^tet/ 
^ in a nMrixj that the letters might easily be 
V singly eastV, instead of bieng cut. He pri- ^cj/ 
**J^ vately cut matricu for the whole alphabet* 
15 Faust was so pleased with the contrivance 
/tliat he promised ]}eter to give him his only ^^f. 
([aughter Christina in marriage, a promise ^^^ 
;^ ]^ich he soon after performed.- ) ^ ^^ j^ 

LBut there were many difficulties at first 
with these UUers, as there had been before sgj, 



»« 



ont 




with wooden ones, the metal being too soft 3 X p 
to support the force of the im pression : but 80 ^ 
this defect was soon remedied, by mixing 

8 2 1 .19 

a substance with the metal which sufficiently t^« 
hardened it|,'' 
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thought best to retain it, it is dotted beneath, and the word tl/A (let it 
stand) written in the margin ; as in No. 13. 

The punctuation markis are variously indicated; — the comma and 
semicolon are noted in the margin with a perpendicular line on the 
right, as in No. 21 ; the colon and period have a circle drawn round 
them, as in the two examples marked No. 5 \ the apostrophe is placed 
between two oonyergent marks like the letter V, as in No. 11 ; the note 
of admiration and interrogation, as also the parenthesis, the bracket, and 
the reference marks, in die same manner as the apostrophe ; the hyphen 
between two perpendicular lines, as in No 7, and the dash the same as 
the hyphen. 

Capital letters are indicated by three horizontal luies drawn beneath 
them ; small capitals, by two horizontal lines ; Italic by a single line *, with 
the words Cap^ S. Cap^ and ItaL written in the margm. When a word 
is improperly italicisea, it should be underscored, and Mom. written against 
it in the margin. Examples, Ulustrative of all these cases, will be found 
under No. 3. 

A broken line is indicated by a simple stroke of the pen in the margin, 
drawn either horizontally, or as indicated in No. 16. 

A broken letter is indicated by a stroke of the pen drawn under it, and 
a cross in the margin. 

When a letter from a wrong font, that is, of a different size 6x>m the 
rest, appears in a word, it is to be noted by passing the pen through it, 
and wnting tcf. in the maigin, as in No. 17. 

A space which requires to be depressed is to be marked in the margin, 
by a perpendicular line between two horizontal lines, as in No 14. 

Different names are ^ven to the various sizes of types, of which the 
following are most used m book printing. 

Pica. * Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz, 

Small Pica. Abcdefghijldranopqrstuvwxyz. 

Long Primer. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Bourgeois. Abcdefghnklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Brevier. Abcdefj^ijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Minion. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Nonpareil. Abcdefghijklninopqratavwxyz. 

Agate. AbcdefghHklmnopq j Ti tu V w xy g. 

VetaL Abcdejmijfamnopq rrtttvwxy z. 

IKaaoad. AbcdrtWfkfmBopqwtnnCTyi. 

Ab it may be interesting to know the frequency with which some of the 
letters occur, it may here be stated that, in the printer's cases, for every 
hundred of the letter q there are two hundred of the letter a:, four hundred 
of kf ei^ht hundred of 3, fifteen hundred of e, four thousand each of t, n, o, 
and *, four thousand two hundred and fifty of a, four thousand five hundred 
of ty and six thousand of the letter e, 

* The next two sizes of type larger than the above are called English and 
Great Primer, and all lar^r than uiese, Double Pica, two Line Pica, Three 
Line Pica, Firteen Line Pica, &c., accoraing as they exceed the Pica in size. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS RELATING TO BOOKS, 

A book is said to be in Folio wben one sheet of paper makes 
but two leaves, or four pages. Wben the sbeet makes four 
leaves or eight pages, it is said to be in Quarto form ; eight 
leaves or sixteen pages, in Octavo ; twelve leaves or twenty- 
four pages, Duodecimo ; eighteen leaves. Octodecimo. These 
terms are thus abbreviated : fol. for folio ; 4to for quarto ; 8vo 
for octavo ; 12mo for duodecimo ; 18mo, 248, 32s, 64s, signify 
respectively that the sheet is divided into eighteen, twenty- 
four, &c., leaves. 

The Title-page is the first page, containmg the title ; and 
a picture &cmg it is called the Frontispiece. 

Vignette is a French term, used to designate the descriptive 
or ornamental picture, sometimes placed on the title-page of a 
book, sometimes at the head of a chapter, &c 

The Running-title is the word or sentence at the top of 
every page, generally printed in capitals or, Italic letters. 

When the page is divided into several parts by a blank 
space, or a line running from the top to the bottom, each 
division is called a column ; as in bibles, dictionaries, spelling- 
books, newspapers, &c. 

The letters A, B, 0, &c., and Al2, Ad, &c., at the bottom 
of the page, are marks for directing the book-binder in col- 
lecting and folding the sheets. 

The catchr^ord is the word at the bottom of the page, on 
the right hand, which is repeated at the beginning of Uie next, 
in order to show that the pages succeed one another in proper 
order. It is seldom inserted in books recently printed. 

The Italic words in the Old and New Testaments are 
those which have no corresponding words in the original He- 
brew or Greek, but they were added by the translators to 
complete or explain the sense. 

27 
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LXXXIV- 

OBITUARY NOTICE. 

An Obituary Notice is designed to commemorate the Tir- 
tnes which distinguished an individual reeenllj .deoeaaed» 
Writings of this kind are generaliy fugidve in thdr charac- 
ter, and seldom survive the occasion which called them forth. 
They are not designed to present many of the events of the 
life of the individual, but rather a general summary of his 
character. An obituary notice is a kind of writing generally 
confined to periodical pubMcations, and destitute of the dig- 
nity of biography, and the minute detail of n^moirs. 

ModeL 

OBITUA&T KOTICE OF DB. ICATIGKON. 

The Bev. Francis A. Matlgnon, D. D., who died on the 19th of Sepitem 
ber, 1818^ was born in Paris, November 10th, 1753. Devoted to letters 
and reHgion from his earliest youth, his progress was rapid and his 

Eiety conspicuous. He attracted the notice of the learned faculty, as 
e passed tnrough the seyeral mdes of clfwsioal and theological studies; 
ana, haying taken the deflree of Bachelor of Diyinity, he was ordained a 
Priest, on Saturday, the lyth of September, 1778, the very day of the month 
and week, which, forty years after, was to be his last. In tne yiear 1782, 
he was admitted a licentiate, and reoeived the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the college of the Sorbonne in 1785. At this time he was appointed Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the college of Navarre, in whicn seminary he 
performed his duties far BeverSl years, Although his state of health was not 
good. 

His talents and piety had recommended him to the notice of a Prelate in 
great credit, (the Cardinal De Brienne,) who obtained for him the grant of 
an annuity from the kin^, Louis the Sixteenth, which was sufficient for all 
his wants, established him in independence, and took away all anxiety for 
the futore. But the ways of Providence are inscrutable to the wisest and best 
of the children of men. The revolution, which dethroned his beloved monarch, 
and stained the altar of his God with the blood of holy men, drove Dr. Mat- 
ignon an exile from his native shores. He fled to England, where he re- 
mained several months, and then returned to France, to prepare for a 
voya^ to the United States. He landed in Baltimore, and was appointed 
by Bishop Carroll Pastor of the GathoHc Chnrch in Boston, at which place 
he arrived August 20th, 1792. 

The talents of Dr. Matignon were of the highest order. In him were 
nnited a sound understandmg, a rich and vigorous imagination, and a logical 
precision of thought. His learning was extensive, criticfd, and profound, 
and all his productions were deeply cast, symmetrically formed, and beauti 
fully colored. The fathers of the church, and the great divines of every 
•ge were his familiar friends. His divinity was not merely «peculatiye, nor 
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merely praetioal ; it was the blenSed infltience of thoiigiht, feeling, and ae- 
tion. He had learned divinity as a scholari taught it as a professor, felt it as 
a -wrorshinper, and diffused it as a faitbfal pastor. His genms and his virtues 
were nnaerstood ; for the wise bowed to nis snperior knowledge, and the 
humble caught the spirit of his devotions. With the unbelieving and 
doubtful, he reasoned with the mental strengtttof the apostle Paul ; and he 
charmed back the penitential wanderer with the kindness and affection of 
John the Evangelist. His love for mankind flowed in the purest curren^ 
and his piety caught a glow from the intensity of his feelings. Bigid and 
Bcmpulous to hinuetf', he was charitable and indulgent to others. To youth, 
in a particular manner, he. was forgiving and fatherly. With him the tear 
cf penitence washed away the staiiis of error ; for he had gone up to the 
fountains of human nature, and knew all its weaknesses. Many, retrieved 
from folly and vice, can bear witness how deeplj he was skilled in the 
science of parental government ; that science so httle understood, and, for 
want of which, so many evils arise, it is a proof of a great mind, not to be 
soured byjmsfortnnes nor narrowed by any particalar pursuit. Dr. Mat- 
ignon, if possible, erew milder and more indulgent, as be advanced in years. 
The storms of life nad broken the heart of the man, but out of its wounds 
gushed the tide jof sympathy and universal Christian charity. The woes of 
life crush the feeble, make more stopid the dull, and more vindictive the 
proud ; but the great mind and contrite soul are expanded With purer be 
nevolence, and warmed with brisfater hopes, by sunering, — knowings that 
through tribulation and anguish me diadem of we saint is won. 

To nim whose heart has- sickened at the selfishness of mankind, and who 
has seen the low and trifling pursuits of the greater proportion of human 
beings, it is sweet and refre^ing to contemplate the p«iilosopher, delighted 
with the visions of other worlds, and ravished wi& the harmonies of nature, 
pursuing his course abstracted from the bustle around him ; but how much 
nobler is the course of the moral and Christian philosopher, who teaches the 
ways of God to man. He hcdds a holy communion with Heaven, walks with 
the Creator in the garden at every hour in tiie day, without wishing to hide 
himself. .While he muses, the spirit bums within him, and &e high influ- 
ences of the inspimtion fbrce him to proclaim to the children of men the 
deep wonders or divine love. 

Butkthis contemplation must give ansels ideasure, when they l^hold this 
purified and elevated being dedicating ni» services, not to the mighty, not to 
the wise, but to the humblest creatures of sorrow and suffering. Have we 
not seen our friend leaving ^ese sublime contemplations, and entering the 
habitations of want and woe ? relieving Iheir temporal necessities, adminis- 
tering the consolations of religion to the despairing soul in the agonies of 
dlHsolntion ? Yes, the sons of the forest in tne most chilling climates, the 
tenants of the hovel, the erring and the profligate, oan bear witness with 
what patience, earnestness, constancy, and mildness, he labored to make 
them better. 

In manners. Dr. Matignon was an accomplished gentleman, possessing 
that kindness of heart and delicacy of feeling, which made him study the 
wants and anticipate the wishes of all he knew. He was well acqutnnted 
with the politest courtesies of society, for it must not, in accounting for his 
accomplishments, be forgotten, that he was bom and educated in the bosom 
of refinement ; that he was associated with chevaliers andliobles, and was 
patronized by cardinals and premiers. In his earlier life, it was not un- 
common to see ecclesiastics mingling in society with philosophers and 
courtiers, and still preserving th'e most perfect apostolic purity in their 
lives and conversation. The scrutinizing eye of infidel philosophy was upon 
them, and these unbelievers would have hailed it as a triumph, to have 
caught them in the^ slightest deviation from their professions. But no gpeatef 
proof of the soundness of tixefar faith, or the ardor of their piety, could be 
ask«d, tiian the fact, that, from all the bishops in France at the aommence- 
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ment of the revolntioii, amoanting to one hundred and thirty-^fgfat, bat 
three only were found wanting in integrity and good faith, when they were 
put to the test; and it was such a test, too, that it could have been sup 
ported by religion only. In passing such an ordeal, pride, fortitude, phi 
losophy, and even insensibility would haye failed. Tne w^ole strength of 
human nature was shrunken and blasted, when imposed to the be^m of 
the revolution. Then the bravest bowed in terror, or fled in affiri;^t ; but 
then these disciples of the lowly Jesus taught mankind how they comd suffer 
for his sake. 

Dr. Matiffnon loved his native coantr^r, and always expressed the deepest 
interests in ner fortunes and fkte ; yet his patriotism never infHnged on his 
philanthropy. He spoke of England, as a ereat nation which contained 
much to aamire and imitate; ana his gratitude kindled i^the remembrance 
of British munifloence and generosity to the exiled priests of a hostile nation 
of different religious creeds. 

When Dr. Matignon came to Boston, new trials awaited him. His prede- 
eessors in this place wanted either talents, character, or perseverance ; and 
nothing of consequence had been done towards gathering and directing a 
flock. The good people of New England were something mcwe than sus- 

Sicious on the subject of his success; they were suspicious of the Catholic 
octrines. Their ancestors, from the settlement of the country, had been 
preachinff against the Church of Rome, and their descendants, even the 
most enhghtened, felt a strong impression of imdefined and undefinable dis- 
like, if not hatred, towards every papal relation. Absurd and foolish legends 
of the Pope and his religion were m common circulation, and the prejudice 
was too deeply rooted to be suddenly eradicated, or even opposed. It re- 
quired a thoron^ acquaintance with the world, to know preciselpr how to 
meet those sentiments of a whole people. Violence and,indiscretion would 
have destroyed all hopes of success. Isnorance would have exposed the 
cause to sarcasm and contempt, and enthusiasm, too manifest, would have 
produced a reaction, that would have plunged the infant establishment in 
absolute ruin. Dr. Matignon was exactly fitted to encounter all these diffi 
culties. And he saw them, and knew his task, with the discernment of a 
shrewd politician. With meekness and humility he disarmed the proud; 
with prudence, learning, and wisdom, he met the captious and slanaerous, 
and so gentle and so just was his course, that even the censorious forgot to 
watch him, and the malicious were too cunning to attack one armed so 
strongly in honesty. For four years he sustained the weight of this charge 
alone, until Providence sent him a coadjntc»r in the person of the present 
excellent Bishop Cheverus, who seemed uHtde by nature, and fitted dv edu- 
cation and grace, to soothe his griefs by sympathy, (for he too hadsunered,) 
to cheer him by the blandishments of taste and letters, and all congenial 
pursuits and habits ; and, in fact, they were as far identified as two em- 
bodied minds could be. These holy seers pursued their religious pilgrim- 
age together, blessing and being blessed, for more than twenty years ; and 
the younc Elisha had received a double portion of the spirit, and worn the 
mantle of his friend and guide, long before the sons of the prophets heard 
the cry of. My father y myfathar^ the chariot ofhrad and the horsemen thereof. 
May the survivor find consolation in the religion he teaches, and long be 
kept on his journey, to bless the cruise of oil in the dwellings of poverty and 
widowhood, and to cleanse by the power of God the leprosy of the sinful soul. 

Far from the sepulchre of nis fathers repose the ashes of the good and 
great Dr. Matignon ; but his ^ve is not as among strangers, for it was wa- 
tered by the tears of an affecti<mate flock, and his memory is cherished by 
all who value learning, honor genius, or love devotion. 

The writer of this Inief notice offers it, as a faint and rude memorial only 
of the virtues of the man whose character he venerated. Time must aa 
Buage the wounds of grief before he, wha loved him most, and knew him 
best, oan attempt his epitaoh 
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LXXXV. 

CRITICAL NOTICE. 

Select some biographical work ; state any unpression you 
maj have received of it as to the age, — the contemporaries, 
— the influence, — the difficulties and advantages of the au 
thor, — the style of his narrative, &g 

£hcample.* 

I have selected the life of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, written by himselC 
to a late period. The style of the work is simple and concise, which is 
tho peculiar characteristic of all nis writings ; indeed, his wiiting princi- 
pally for the advantage of the people, (though the most elevated ranks 
may be benefited by mis instractions,) accounts for his desira o( express 
ing himself in plain and simple language. The first part of the book, 
not being intended for public perusal, is written with more minuteness of 
particulars, than it otherwise would have been ; he even apologizes to his 
son for the familiarity of the style ; observing, that ^ we do not dress fot 
a private company as for a formal ball.'* 

Dr. Franklin was remarkable from his youth for persevering and inde- 
fatigable industry. This, with his prudent and reflecting mind, secured 
him his fame and importance in the world. He early manifested a love 
of learning, which his hnmble birth and narrow circamstances allowed 
him few opportunities of indulging ; but when they did offer, he never 
suffered them to escape unimproved. He was frugal in his mode of life 
that he might employ his savings in the purchase of books ; and diligent 
at his work, that he might gain time for nis studies. Thus, all obstacles 
were removed in his pursuit of knowledge. We behold him emerging 
by degrees from obscurity ; then advancing more and more into notice 
and soon takine a high stand in the estimation of his fellow-citizens. 

- He was contmually before the world in various characters. As a natu 
ral philosopher, he surpassed all his contemporaries ; as a politician, he 
adhered to his country during her long struggle for independence, and, 
throughout his political career, was distinguished for his firm integrity 
and skilful negotiations ; as a citizen, his character shines with peculiar 
lustre ; he seems to have examined every thing, to discover how he might 
add to the happiness of his friends. Philadelphia shows with delight the 
many institutions he has founded for her advantage, and boasts of the 
benefits conferred on her sons bv his philanthropic zeal. Indeed, to do 
go)d was the grand aim of hih li^e. From the midst of his philosophi- 
cal researches, he descends to attend to the daily interests of his fellow 
creatures ; after bringing down lightning from the clouds, he invents a 
f tove for the comfort of men. In the midst of the honors paid him for 

I 

* This is a genuine college exercise, presented at one of oar universities 
ft few years ago. 

27* 
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his difloovexy of the sameness of lightning with electricity, he rejoices in 
the thoneht, that the knowledge of this important fact might contribute 
to the safety of mankind. 

After his death, even, his example is of ^at use ; to the yonng, his 
self-acquired learning, which procured for him the honoraiy dlstinc^ns 
<k the European unirersities and j^ikwophical societies, affords a practi- 
cal illustration of the value of perseverance and industiy ; his advanced 
years offer to the aged an excellent model for the occupation of their 
time. His private life exhibits a splendid catalogue of virtues ; to his 
temperance ne owed his long sojourn upon earth ; to his resolutloii and 
industiy, his wide-spread rame; to his sinoerity and moderation, the 
affection of his friends ; to his frugality, the means of benevolence ; and 
to his prudence and integrity, the esteem and approbation of his country- 
men. The temptation of courts, and the favors heaped upon him by 
princes and nobles, robbed him of none of these virtues. These he re- 
tained, with a contented mind and a dear conscience, till he was sum 
moned to receive his final reward. 



LXXXVI. 

CRTTICISM. 

The following criticism hj Dr. Blair is here presented that 
the student may miderstand the principles by which literary 
merit is to be estimated. The subject criticised is No. 411 
of the Spectator, written by Mr. Addison; of whom. Br. 
Johnson has said that all who wish to write the English lan- 
guage with elegance should study the pages of Addison. 

'* Our sight is the most perfect, and most delightful of all our senses." 

This sentence is clear, precise, and simple. The author in a few plain 
words lays down the proposition, which he is going to illustrate. A first 
sentence should seldom be long, and never intricate. 

He might have said, our sight is the most perfect and tJie most deUghtftd. 
But in omitting to repeat the particle the^ he has been more judicious ; for, 
as between perfect and deHghtful ^ere is no contrast, such a repetiti<»i is 
unnecessarv* He proceeds : 

** It fills the mind with the laigest variety of ideas, converses with its ob 
iects at the greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, without 
Deing tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments.'* 

This sentence is remarkablv narmonious, and well ccmstructed. It is en 
tirely perspicuous. It is loaaed with no unnecessary words. That quality 
of a good sentence, which we termed its unity, is here perfectly preserved. 
The members of it also grow, and rise above each other in sound, tiU it is 
conducted to one of the most harmonious closes which our language ad 
mits. It is moreover figurative without being too much so for the subject. 
There is no fault in it whatever, except this, the epithet larger which he 
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tppUes to vanet^f is more commcMilv applied to estMifc than to number. It 
ift plain, however, that he employea it to avoid tiie repetitioQ of tiie w<Md 
^eat, which occurs immediately afterward. 

" The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of extension, shape, 
tnd all other ideas that enter at ^ the eye, ezoept colors; but, at the same 
time, it is vorv much straitened and confined iu its operations, to t^ num- 
ber, bulk, and distance of its particular ol^ects." _ 

But is not every sense confined as much as the sense of feeling, to the 
lumber, bulk, and distance of its own objects ? Tho turn of expression is 
also very inaccm*ate, requiring the two words, with re^ardy to be inserted 
after the word operatiotu, in order to make the sense clear and intelligible. 
The epithet partictdar seems to be used instead of jf«mdiar; but these 
words, though often confounded, are of very difierent import. Pattictdar 
is opposed to general; peoidiar stands opposed to what is possessed in com- 
mon with otJiers. 

" Our sight seems designed to supply all these defects, and may be con- 
sidered as a more delicate and diffusive kind of touch, that spreads itself 
over an infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends the laiigest figures, and 
brings into our reach some of the most remote parts of the universe." 

This sentence is perspicuous, graceful, well arranged, and highly musical 
Its construction is so similar to wat of the second sentence, that, nad it im- 
mediately succeeded itj the ear would have been sensible of a faulty monot* 
ony. But the interposition of a period prevents this effect. 

" It is this sense which furnishes the unagination with its ideas ; so that, 
by the pleasures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall use promiscu 
ously) i here mean such as arise from visible objects, either when we have 
them actually in our view, or when we call up their ideas into our minds 
by paintings, statues, descriptions, or any the like occasion." 

The parenthesis in the middle of this sentence is not dear. It sl^ould 
have been, terms wJdch I shaU use promiscuotisly ; since the verb use does 
not relate to the pleasures of the imagination, but to the terms, fancy and 
inuLgiTuUionj which were meant to be synonymous. To call a paintmg or 
a statue mi occasion^ is not accurate ; nor is it very proper to speak of 
ccdUng up ideas by occasions. The common phrase, any such means^ would 
have been mare natural. 

" We cannot indeed have a single image in the fancy, that did not make 
its first entrance through the sight ; but we have the power of retaining, 
altering, and compounmng those images which we have once received, into 
all the varieties or picture and vision, that are most agreeable to the ima^n- 
ation ; for^ by this laculty, a man in a duneeon is capable of entertainmg 
nimself with scenes and landscapes m<n:e Deautiful than any that can be 
found in the whole compass ^ nature." 

In one member of this sentence there is an inaccuracy in syntax. It is 
proper to say, altering and eompoundittg those images tohich we have once 
received, into cdl thf varieties of picture and vision. But we cannot with 
propriety say, retaimti^ them into all the varieties ; yet the arrangement 
requires this construction. This error might have been avoided by arrang- 
ing the passage in the following manner: " We have the power of retaining 
those images which we have once received ; and of f^tering and com- 
poundins them into fdl the varieties of picture and vision." The latter 
part of the sentence is clear and elegants 

" There are few words in the English language, which are employed in 
a more loose and uncirciimscribed sense than mose of the fancy and the 
miagination." 

Except when some assertion of consequence is advanced, these little 
words, tt is and there are. ought to be avoided, as redundant and enfeebUnz. 
riie two flret words of this sentence, therefore, should have been omitted. 
f4a article prefixed to fancy amd imagiiusti/on ought also to have been 
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omitted, since he does not mean the powers of the fancf/ and the imm\ 
iion, but the words only. The sentence should have run thus: **Few 
words in the English language are employed in a more loose and nncir 
onmscribed sense than fancy and imagination." 

^ I therefore thought it necessary to fix and determine the notion of these 
two words, as I intend to make use of them in the thread of my following 
speculations, that the reader may conceive rightly what is me subject 
which I proceed upon. 

The words ^ and determine, though they may appear so, are not synony 
mous. We jitc^ what is loose ; we determine, wnat is uneirciunseribed. 
They may be viewed, therefors, as applied here with peculiar delicacy. 

The notion of these words, is rather harsh, and is not so commonly used 
as the meaning of these words. As I itUend to make use of them in the 
thread of my speeulations, is evidently faulty. A sort of metaphor is im 
properly mixed with words in their literal sense. The stibject which I pro^ 
eeea upon is an unmceful close of a sentence ; it should have been, the 
euiject upon which I proceed. 

^ 1 must therefore desire him to remember, that, by the pleasures of im 
agination, I mean only such pleasures as arise originally from sight, and 
that I divide these pleasures into two kinds." 

This sentence begins in a manner too similar to the preceding. I mean 
only such pleasures, the adverb only is not in its proper place. It is not in 
tended here to qualify the verb mean, but such plectsures; and ought there 
fore to be placed immediately after the latter. 

** My design being, first of all, to discourse of those primary pleasures of 
the imagination^ which entirely proceed from such objects as are before 
our eyes ; and, m the next place, to speak of those secondary pleasures of 
the imagination, which flow from the ideas of visible objects, when the ob 
iects are not actually before the eye, but are called up into our memories, 
or formed into agreeable visions of things, that are either absent or fio 
titious." 

Neatness and brevity are peculiariy requisile in the division of a subject. 
This sentence is somewhat clogged by a tedious phraseology. My d^ign 
beifig, first of aU, to disctfurse — tn the next place to speak ofi-sueh objects as 
are before our eyes — things that are either absent or fictitious. Several words 
might have been omitted, and the style made more neat and compact. 

^ The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their full extent, are not so 
gross as those of sense, nor so refined as those of the understandmg.*' 

This sentence is clear and elegant 

" The last are indeed more preferable, because they are founded on some 
new knowledge or improvement in the mind of m^n ; yet it must be con- 
fessed, that those of tne imagination are as great and as transporting as the 
other.»' 

The phrase, mare preferaJtle, is so palpable an inaccuracy, that we wonder 
how it could escape the observation of Mr. Addison. The proposition, con- 
tained in the last member of this sentence, is neither clearly nor elegantly 
expressed. JS must be confessed, that those of the imaginatum are as great 
ana as transporting as the other. In the besmning of wis sentence he had 
called the pleasures of the understanding the last; and he concludes with 
observing, that those of the imagination are as great and transporting as 
the other. Beside that the other makes not a proper contrast with thelast, 
it is left doubtful whether by the other are meant the pleasures of the un- 
derstanding, or the pleasures of sense ; thou^ without doubt it was intend 
ed to refer to the pleasures of the understanmng only. 

" A beautiful prospect delights the soul as much as a demonstration ; 
BQd a description in Jiomer mis charmed more readers than a chapter in 
Aristotle.*' 

This is a good illustrJEktion of what he had been asserting, and is expressed 
with that elegance, by which Mr. Addison is distinguished. v 
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** Betides, the pleasures of tfa^ imegination have this adTaotage abow 
those of the anderstanding, that they are more obvious and more easy tob« 
acquired.** 

This sentence is unexceptionable. 

" It is but opening the eye, and tiie scene enters.*' 

Though this is lively and picturesque, yet we must remark a small inae 
euracy. A scene cannot be said to enter; an aetor enters; but a 6cen« 
appears or presents itself. 

** The colors paint themselves on the fancy, with very little attention of 
thou^t or application of mind in the beholder.** ' 

This is beautiful and elegant, and well suited to those pleasures of the 
imagination oi which the author is treating. 

*' We are strnck, we know not how, with the symmetry of any thin^f we 
see ; and immediately assent to the beauty of an object, without inquiring 
into the particular causes and occasions of it** 

We assent to the truth of a proposition ; but cannot with propriety be 
said to assent to the beattty of an oo;ect. In the conclusion, particular and 
occasions are superfluous words ; and the pronoun & is in some measure 
ambiguous. 

." A man of a polite imagination is let into a great many pleasures that 
the vulgar are not capable of receiving.** 

The term polite is oftener applied to manners, than to the imagination. 
The use of that instead of which^ is too common with Mr. Addison. Ex- 
cept in Oases where it is necessary to avoid repetition, which is preferable 
to thaty and is undoubtedly so in the present instance. 

" He can converse with • picture, and find an agreeable companion in a 
statue. He meets with a secret reft^shment in a description ; and often 
feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of lields and meadows, than 
another does in the possession. It gives him indeed a kind of property in 
every thing he sees ; and makes the most rude imcultivated parts of nature 
administer to his pleasures : so that he looks upon the world, as it were, in 
another light, and discovers in it a multitude of charms that conceal them 
selves from tne g^enerality of mankind.** 

This sentence is easy, fiowing, and harmonious. We must, however, ob 
serve a sli^t inaccuracy. It gives him a kind of property — ^to this it there 
is no antecedent in the whole paragraph. To discover its connexion, we 
must look back to the third sentence preceding, which begins with a man 
of a polite imagincaion. This phrase, poUte imagination, is the only an> 
tecedent to wbidi ii can refer ; and even this is not a proper antecedent, 
since it stands in the genitive case as the qualification only of a man. 

" There are, indeed, out very few who know how to be idle and innocent, 
or have a relish of any pleasures that are not criminal : every diversion 
they take is at the expense of some one virtue or another, and their very 
first step out of business is into vice or folly.*' 

This sentence is truly elegant, musieal, and correct. 

" A man should endeavor, therefore, to make the sphere of his innocent 

Sleasures as wide as possible, that he may retire into them with safety, and 
nd in them such a satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to take.'* 

This also is a good sentence and exposed to no objection. 

*' Of this nature are those of the imagination, wmch do not require such 
a bent of thought as is necessary to our more serious employments ; nor, at 
the same time, suffer the mind to sink into that indolence and remissness, 
which are apt to accompany our more sensual delights ; but like a gentle 
exercise to the faculties, awaken from sloth and idleness, without putting 
them upon any^labor or difficulty." 

The beginning of this sentence is incorrect. Of this nature, says he, are 
those of the imagination. It might be asked, of what nature ? For the 
preceding sentence had not desoribed the nature of any class of pleasures 
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He had Mid that it was ewy maa'a duty to make the sphere of his iniio- 
eeot pleatnres as extensive as possible, that within this sphere he mi^t 
find a safe retreat and laudable satisfaction. The transition, therefore, is 
loosely made. It would have been better, iif he had said, ''.this advantage 
we gain," or " this satisfaction we enjoy," by means of the pleasures of the 
imagination. The rest of the sentence is eorrect. 

^ We might here add, that the pleasures of the fancy are more conducive 
to health than those of the understanding, which are worked out by dint 
of thinking, and attended with too violent a labor of the brain. 

WbrJkeaotU by difU of thinkings is a phrase whidi IxHrders too nearly on 
the style of common convenatton, to be admitted ii^ polished composition. 

t* Delightful scenes, whether in nature, painting, or poetry, have a kindly 
hifiaence on the body, as w^ as the mina, and not only serve to clear and 
brighten the imagination, but are able to disperse grief and melancholy, 
and to set the animal spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. For this 
reason Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has not thought it 
improper to prescribe to his reader a poem or a prospect, where he particu- 
lany aissuams him from knotty and subtile disbuisitions, and advises him 
to pursue studies that fill the mind with splendia and illustrious objects, as 
histories, fhbles, and contemplatione of nature." 

In the latter of these two periods a member is out of its place. Whsn 
he partieuburly dutuadet kin^ from hnotty and subiile disquisitianSf ought 
to precede has tua thought it improper to prescribe^ Sfc. 

** I have in this paper, by way to introduction, settled the notion of those 
pleasures of the imagmation, which are the subject of my present under- 
taking, and endeavored by several considerations to recommend to my 
readers the pursuit of those pleasures: I shall in mv next pap«: examine 
the several sonroes from whence these pleasures are aerived/* 

These two oonolading sentenees furnish examples of proper collocation 
of circnmstaaces. We formerly showed that it is difficult so to dispose 
them, as not to embarrass the principal subject. Had the following mci- 
dental circumstances, by way of introduction-'^ several eonsiderationa — in 
thispaper-^n the next paper, been |daced in any other utuation, the sen- 
tence would have been neither ao neat, nor so dear, as it is on the present 
constmction. 



Lxxxvn. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

BtAirCA CAPELLO. 

Bianca, descended from the noble house of the Capelli, at Venice, and 
daughter of Bartolomeo Capello, was bom in 1545. Her childhood and 
mrlj yotttli passed in the retirement of her father's palsuse, where, accord* 
mg to the <»istom of the countxy, she conversed only with her family and 
relations. 

Opposite to the palace of the Capelli was the house of the Salviati, 
where, in 1565, Bianca, having entered her twentieth year, attracted, by 
the charms of her person, me atteotioa of a young Ekneatizie^ by i& 
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name of Pietro Baonayentnri, whose birth was obscure, and who served 
in the family of the Salviati in th6 capacity of a derk. Indebted more to 
nature than to fortunei possessing a fine person, insinuating manners, 
and an aspiring temper, Fietro secured the affections of Bianca, and they 
were privately married. It is not our present purpose to pursue the nar- 
rative of her adventures, which finally led to a separation from her bus- 
buid^ nor the stoory of her connexion with the house of Medici. Letmusc 
these details to the historian, we propose to present merely those traits of 
her chiunctcr by which she was peculiarly distinguished. 

On a survey of the life of Bianca Capello, whatever may be thought of 
the qualities of her heart, which, it must be confessed, are doubtfi^ it is 
impoisible not to be struck with the powers of her mind, by which, amidst 
innumerable obstacles^ she maintained, undiminished, through life, that 
ascendancy which her personal charms had first given her over the affec- 
tions of a capricious prince. The determination a|atd perseverance with 
which she prosecuted her plans, sufficientiy testify hei^ energy and talents : 
if, in effecting tiie end proposed, she was little scrupulous respecting tiie 
means, the tti'lian character, the circumstaaees of the times, the <&sad- 
vantages attending her entrance into the world, subjected to artifice, and 
entangled in fmnSf must not be forgotten. BroU^t up in retirement and 
obscurity, thrown at once into the most tr3dng situations, her prudence, 
her policy, her self-govemment, her knowlMlge of the human mind, and 
the means of subjecting it, are not less rare than admirable. She pos* 
sessed singular penetration in discerning characters, and the weaknesses 
of those with whom she conversed, wmeh she skilfully adapted to her 
purposes. By an eloquence, soft, insinuating, and powerrnl, she ])revailed 
over her friends; while, by ensnaring them in their own devices, she 
made her enemies subservient to her views. Such was the fascination of 
her manners, that the prejudices of those by whom she was hated, yielded, 
in her presence, to admiration and delight: nothing seemed too arduous 
for her talents; inexhaustible in resource, whatever she undertook she 
found means to acc(»nplish. If she was an impassioned character, she 
was uniformly animikted by ambition. In her first engagement with 
Buonaventuri, she seems to have been influenced by a restiess enterpris- 
ing temper, disgusted with inactivity, rather than by love : through every 
scene other connexion with the duke, her motives are sufiiciently obvious. 
With a disposition Hke that of Bianca, sensibility and tenderness, tho 
appropriate virtues of ttue sex, are not to be expected. Heal greatness 
has in it a character of simplicily, with which subtiety and craft are 
wholly incompatible : the genius of Bianca was such as fitted her to take 
a part in political intrigues, to succeed in courts, and rise to the pinnacle 
of power ; but, stained with cruelty, and debased by falsehood, if her tal- 
ents excite admiration, they produce no esteem : and while her accom- 
plishments dazzle the mind, they fail to interest the heart 

Majestic in stature, beautiful in her person, animated, eloquent, and in- 
sinuating, she commanded all hearts ; a power of which the tranquillitv 
and silence of her own enabled her to avail herself to the utmost III 
health impaired her beauty at an early period ; many portraits of her re- 
main, in all of which she is represented as grand^duchess, when ihe first 
bloom of her charms had faded. A beautifiU portrait of her, in the ducal 
robes, is preserved in the palace of tho CM>elli, at Fadua ; several are 
likewise to be found in the Palazzo Pelti, at Florence ; and one, also, said 
to be still superior, in Palazzo Caprara, at Bologna. 
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LXXXVnL 

COLLEGE EXEBC!ISES.* 

V 

The preceding lessons, it is thought, contain most, if not aU, 
of the principles necessaiy to he understood hj the student to 
prepare him for the performance of such exercises as are 
generally prescribed in an academic course. The following 
specimens of the exercises of those to whom academic honors 
have been awarded, are presented, with the hope that thej 
may be useful to those who may hereafter ha\re similar exer- 
cises to perform. 

CONFERENCE, COLLOQUY, AND DIALOGUE. 

A Conference is a diaooarsing between two or more, for the purpose of 
instmction, consultation, or delweration ; or, it may, in a technical sense, 
be defined, an examination of a subject by comparison. ' It is a species 
of conversation, and is generally confined to particular subjects and des- 
criptions of persons. 

A Dialogue signifies a speech between two persons. It is mostly ficti- 
tious, and is written as if it were spoken. It is always formal and contains 
an assertion or question with a reply and a reioinder. 

A Colloquy is a species of dialogue. It literally signifies, tiie act of 
talking together and is not confined to any particular number of persons 
nor subjects. 

Example of a Theme, 

"Eflt Dens In nobis.*' Orm, Lib. I. 

Metaphysical speculations are, of all others, the most wild and most ex- 
posed to error. The relation between volition and action, mind and body, 

* The specimens and models here presented, are taken, by the consent 
of the respective authors, from the files of one of our most respectable uni- 
versities. To the highly respected President of that university, the author 
is greatly indebted for the kind facilities rendered, by which he was enabled 
to examine the files of that institution, and to select such as he had been 
permitted to copy. He does not, however, consider himself authorized 
more particularly to name the institution nor its presiding officer. It is 
due, also, to the geoitiemen whose juvenile exercises he has been permitted 
here to present^ to state, that their reluctant permission has been given with 
the understanding that their names will not be mentioned in connexion 
with the exercises. The question may, perhaps, be asked, why exercises 
of this kind are presented at all. To this the author replies, that a know- 
ledge of what has been done on any given occasion cannot be without its 
use to tiiose who are called xt^od. to exert their talents on any similar occa 
sion ; and if any of the following exercises should be considered as spcci 
mens, rather than models, the author can only say, that he deems examples 
of this kind, which can be emulated by the student, more encouraging tnan 
faultiess models. It is the business of the teacher to infuse that spirit which 
hall adopt as its motto, — ^ JSrcelsior.'* 
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the decisive inflaence of the former on the motions of the latter, and how 
this intercourse obtains, are subtleties, the investigation of which has ever 
baffled the ingenuity of philosophers. Nor is reasoning on this subject 
in any respect conclusive. It sets out from hjpothetfais, and, instead of 
leading to any just conclusions, usually leaves the inquirer in a labyrinth 
of doubt 

In spite of these obstacle!^ however, there is something in the mind of 
man that takes a delight in diving into these mysteries ; a curiosity which 
is always alive and restless, grasping at some hidden truth; af^cy that 
b prone to explore an unknown path, — that loves to float in whimsical 
reveries. *^ Est Deus in nobis.'' 

On our first introduction to this world, whether our minds are free from 
ideas and vacant, ^ like a piece of white paper," as Mr. Locke quaintly 
phrases it; and, if this be liie fiict, whether, as originally cast bv tne crea- 
tor, they differ as widely in quality, as the various kinds of wnite i>aper 
from the mill; — are questions which have not yet been determined. 
When w€ contemplate society, we are struck with the diversities of char- 
acter whidi it disdoses. We ask ourselves, how it happens, that such 
varieties of genius exist; how it is, that one person has a mathematical, 
another a poetical turn of mind; that one has an imagination, that 
*' bounds from earth to heaven, and sports in the clouds," and another 
possesses a mind that gropes in the deepest recesses of philosophy, and 
learns to conceive the most abstruse truth. We wonder for a wtiile, and 
presentiy conclude, that all the peculiarities of each mind are coeval with 
Its existence, and impressed by the Deity. 

For my own part, although I consider these speculations to be as unin- 
portant, as they are doubtful, they freqnentiy find an indulgence in my 
mind. Nor are they altogether fruitiess. They answer the purpose of a 
romance. They amuse me imagination, and occupy the vacant thought 
of a leisure hour. I am inclined to the belief, that, as our minds may be 
considered to emanate from the same creative spirit, they bear a nearer 
fesemblaoce to each oUier than we are apt to imaj^ne. It is probable 
that our minds are all equally endowed, and, at first, are precisely the 
same. That they are susceptible of like impressions. And if a case be 
supposed, where two persons could be brought up in such a manner, that 
every external circumstance, having the least effect on the senses, could 
be precisely the same to each, t^at their dispositions would be in all res 
pects similar ; indeed, the men would be pmectiy alike. This hypothesis 
18 reconcilable with tiie maxim (under existing circumstances) that no 
two persons were ever in every respect aUke. !For, in the earliest state of 
the mind, it is so susceptible of impressions, that the slightest circum- 
fftfinci>g vary its direction and character. Frivolous causes produce the 
most important and lasting effects. Whence, we may readily account for 
the numberless shades of character, as resulting, not from an original 
diffienenoe in minds, but from the secret operation of physical causes. 

It is curious to observe the relation between the senses of seeing and 
hoaring, and the mind, and how sensibly the imperfections of the former 
t^nd to sharpen the faculties of the latter. So uniform has this rule held 
within the arcle of my own acquaintance, that I am apt to conceive one's 
intellectual powera merely from a knowledo^ of his faculties of sight 
One who is near-sighted, for example, nsuaUy possesses mental powers 
tiiat are clear and nervous. In him, on the contrary, whose vision is 
bounded oi^ by the boiiason, we should look for a mind capable of pleai- 

28 
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ing in Hie ftrto of poetry and fictioB j for be embraces at a glance ail tfa« 
b^kuties of nature. A retentive memory is also natorallv associated with 
one who hears and sees with difficult^r. l^ns^ by a little refinement, (I 
think reasonably.) we may refer the different faculties of the mind to the 
constniction of the senses. The different bearings of these causes are 
obyions. Thev prove the importance of acquiring a habit of clos& think; 
ing. He who hears and sees with difficulty, treasures up what he leanu 
with care. A partial blindness invites contemplation. A man is not 
liable to have hsB attention distracted bv frivolous events. They are is 
WMne measure shut out He finds a study everywhere. 

ExcanpU of a Ckmfertnce^ 

P)ikiti€ Aimaenunis^ Splatdid Bdigiout Ceremotnet, WariiJot J^qjwutoi — 
and Duptay^ cmd a Rigid PoUce, at ma an t cf Dmpatie iVu^. 

PUBLIC AMUSEHENTSk 

Yarious as are the means by which an individual may acquire despotic 
power over a nation ; none are more easy in their application, or more 
effectual in their results, than the mere act of providing and supporting, 
what, in such cases, are most erroneously caUed public amusements. 
Public amusements ! yes, — let but your tyrant, who would lord it with 
impunity, open his theatres, provide his shows, and procure every thing 
that can please the fancy, and delight the eyes and ears of the people, 
then he may rest in security, for those whom he would make slaves are 
placed upon the broad road that leadeth backward to darkness, but never 
onwards to light They may pause at first, but the fatal charm soon over- 
comes their stren^, and, blind to idl evil consequences, they plunge 
madly on in pursuit of present pleasure. 

It IS easy to show how the people are so readily and so ftUADy de- 
ceived,-*- it requires few examples and little reasoning to prove that 
temptations are strong, indulgence ruinous, the truth is written withm, 
legibly upon our hearts. 

I cannot, however, pass over this sub^ without calling your attention 
to one of the most instructive, the most splendid, and, at the same time» 
most appalling portions of historv, the btter days of the Roman Empire. 
We have before us a nation that has raised itself from obscurity to gren- 
deur. — that has exchanged the name of exiles and vagabonds for the 
proud title of conquerors and sovereigns of the worid ; yet, in this very 
people, in their proudest day, we can trace the seeds of corruption. 

They had early acquired a taste for public amusements, that had ever 
been gaining strength, and that was soon to be employed as the certain 
means of working their destruction. 

The Boman frame retained as yet too much of its former strength aad' 
vigor to be roughly handled. An attempt to force chains upon it would 
have called fortti a third Brutus full of the fire and patriotism of his an- 
cestors. They who aimed at the imperial purple, knew this, and, avoiding 
all violence, sought to accomplish their designs by craft and subtlety. 
Boman citizens, in their amusements, had suready reached the limits, 
which cannot be passed with impunity ; the only work that remained for 

■ ■ ■ ' ■- .■■,.■■. ... , 

4f One part only of this Confotence is presented. 
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tyranny was to lead them beyond these limits, and to foster their gtowing 
earelessness and inattention to their dearest interests. This step was 
soon taken. Theatres were opened in ail quarters of the city, loaded 
with every embellishment that the imagination could suggest, or that un- 
bounded wealth could procure. We need not enter into a detail of these 
amusements ; it suffieeth our piupose to point out how readily the people 
f^ into the sttare> and how speedily and entire was the ruin that followed. 
As had been rightly conjectured, the people soon gathered in crowds to 
these exhibitions, — they passed almost their whole lives within the walls 
of tlie circus, utterly regardless of all that was transacted in the world 
without 

Those who had made this deadly preparation, wh(> had tempted ii na- 
tion to its ruin, now hastened to improve the opportunities they had 
acquired. Not in secresy and fear, but openly, and with full confidence, 
they proceeded to fasten their chains upon a slumbering people. And 
history informs us how complete was their success, — ^ I&me, Aome im- 
penal, bows her to the shock," — the work of her slavery was finish^,— 
the en trance ^f the Goth into her gates was a mere change of masters, 
for she long before had fallen and was conquered. 

The ease we have just cited is a remarkable one, — few events in his- 
toTjT ean compare widi it, — yet, for all that, it is not to be rejected as an 
unfair and too highly colored illustration of the truth of our positions. 
There is nothing in it unnatural, there is nothing improbable, and should 
the like circumstances at any time occur, I had almost said a child might 
predict the ruin that would ensue. 

When it can be shown how business and pleasure, attention and remiss- 
nesS) can go hand in hand together ; in short, when we shall ^ee a nation 
utterly devoted to amusements, and, at the same time, awake to all its in- 
terests, then we maybe ready to give our example and positions to the 
wind. 

JBxample of a CoUoquy.* 

Lijfhrmoe of Mnamen in jindaU Borne cmd Modim Cimlissed BtOtes. 

To a careful and attentive observer of human nature, the histoiy of 
mankind presents an interesting and instructive but mournful picture. 
It teaches Mm that man is everywhere the same ; but however the picture 
may be varied by circumstances, however different the light in which it is 
viewed, the leading features remain ever the same. In no portion of an- 
cient history are we more struck with this important fact than in that of 
Rome. In eonsidering ^e manners of that people, great care should be 
taken that we do not permit the classical associations of our boyhood to 
give us a too favorable opinion of their character ; and a^ain, that we do 
not run into the opposite, but less probable error, of depreciating their real 
worth. Cold, faideed, must be the heart, and dull the understanding, that 
can contemplate unmoved the Mstory of the Eternal City, which, alter 
all, has done its part towards communicating to the worid civilization and 
nhilosoiAy. It requires no extraordinary stretch of the imagination to 
marshal before us, in patri<idc array, those venerable ma^trates, who, 
IranquiUy seated in their curule chairs, defied the furyof Brennusand 

^ One part only of this Colloquy is presented. 
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his barbarum hordes; or to hear Cicero dechuming with honest indigna* 
tion against the rices and insolence of Anthony and Yerres. Tet, oni 
admiration most gradually snbside, when we reflect, that the glory ¥rith 
which they were surrounded, was purchased by the misery and degrada- 
tion of millions. Did we see the Romans in their true colors, we snoold 
{>ercelye that they were in reality a selfish, perfidious, cruel, and supersti- 
tious race of barbarians, endued with the scanty and doubtful virtues of 
savage life, but deformed by more than its ordinary excesses, and whose 
original purity of manners and good faith among themselves did not en- 
dure a moment longer than it enabled them to subdue the rest of man 
kind. Of the many mistakes which our classical fondness for the Romans 
have led us into respecting them, there is not a greater or more unfounded 
one than the high opinion we are apt to entertain of their domestic habits: 
The Queen of Cities, throned upon her seven hills, in marble maj^ty, 
the mistress of a world conquered by the valor of her sons, is a picture 
of our imagination, which we are unwilling to spoil by filling up all its 
parts with too curious accuracy. Certain it is that information enough is 
to be obtained from Roman authors to prepare us for a scene of much 
more moderate splendor in the capital of Italy. From them We may 
leam that all the points upon which the imagination reposes with so 
much complacencyand delight, ai-e perfectly consistent with misery, dis- 
order, and filth. We may leam, that though their Venus never attracted 
public notice in a hooped petticoat, and though their Apollo never dashed 
m a blue swallow-tailed coat with brass buttons, yet, that the costume of 
the day, whatever it might be, was pretty generally bestowed upon their 
deities. We may leam, that the Romans, with all their wealth and power, 
and ingenious luxury, enjoyed but little real cleanliness and comfort. 
More of that most desirable and excellent article, comfort, may be had 
by auy one among us, than could have been enjoyed by a Roman noble, 
who rode in carriages without springs, or on saddles without stirraps, or 
dined without knives and forks, or lived in rooms without chimneys. 
And, having duly weighed these and similar points of minute history, we 
may bring ourselves to adopt more sober views of the magnificence of 
ancient Rome, and of an ancient Roman. In spite of their admization 
for Grecian manners, the Romans were ill-calculated for every elegant 
pursuit After abandoning the rigid virtues by which Cincinnatus readied 
the summit of glory, they gave way to a corruption of maimers, and ap 
insatiable rajpacity, whidi would have remained a solitary example of hu- 
man depravity, had not revolutionary France exhibited scenes still more 
horrid and revolting. The tyranny of the Romans, and of the French 
under Bonaparte, is stamped with tne same horrid features, the same un- 
bounded and unprincipled lust of dominion rendered both the disturbers 
of human repose. By the pride and avidity of the descendants of Romu- 
lus, Greece was stripped of her pictures and statues ; by the rapacity and 
avidity of the Directorial Government, and that Jacobin General, Italy 
was robbed of these identical statues, and of paintings more exquisitely 
beautiful even than those of Zeuxis or Apelles. If to plunder &e van- 
ouished of eveir thing that can contribute to the comfort^ instruction, or 
me ornament of society be an object of merited censure, both nations are 
equally culpable, both equally tyrants and robbers* The ravager, the ex* 
terminator, Yerres, was not worse than many others of the Roman Pro- 
consuls. Who can read the Verrine orations and not curse from his 
heart this croel and xa^adous people ? The moncr^ of the unhappy Si 
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ciliaos found ks ynj to Ids ooffen, and their grain, whilst thef weie 
starving, into his granaries. The axes of his lictors were |)lanted on 
their necks, and the favor of being put to death at a single blow was sold 
at a heavy price. Turn we from the cmeltj, injustice, and rapacity of 
Yerres ? As we torn onr eyes from the extortions of the Sicilian Prsetor, 
Hiey may perchance light upon the newspapers of the day, and they will 
there find scenes equaUy infamous and deplorable. The deeds of Yerres 
stand ^ot alone in the history of the world. What think we of those 
slaughtered at Yicksburg ? ^ It was in vain that the unhappy men cried 
out, We are American citizens ; the bloodthirsty mob, deaf to all they 
could urge in their own defence, ordered the infamous punishment to he 
inflicted. Thus were innocent American citizens publicly murdered, 
while the only words they uttered amidst their cruel sufferings were, 
** We are American citizens.'' ^ O Liberty! O sound once delightful to 
every American ear ! O sacred privilege of American citizenship 1 Once 
sacred, now trampled upon." Tell me not that the storms which now 
agitate the surface of our institutions are preferable to the calm unruffled 
sea of despotism in Russia and Austria ; give me the despotism of a 
Nicolas and a Mettemich, nay, even the tyranny of a Nero, or a Caligula, 
any thing but the despotism and tyranny of an infuriated mob. 

The taste for gladiatorial murder, prevalent In Some for centuries, and 
often indulged to the most extravagant excess, implies so wide a devia- 
tion from the common feelines and principles of humanity, that it is to 
be regarded as an important fact, in the moral history of man. Moralists 
will tell us that die trulybrave are never cruel; but to this the Boman 
Ampitheatres say, No. There sat the conquerors of the world coolly to 
enjoy the torture and the death of men \dio had never offended them. 
Twice in one day came the matrons and senators of Rome to the butchery ; 
and, when glutted with bloodshed, the Roman ladies sat down in the wet 
arena, streaming with the blood of their victims, to a luxurious supper. 
But enough of these humiliating details. 

The moral to be derived from Roman history, if properly applied, is 
most excellent, and cannot be too often, nor too strongly inculcated. It 
is that the loss of civil Uberty involves a destruction of every feeling 
which distinguishes man from the inferior part of the creation, leaving 
his faculties to vegetate in indolence or to become brutalized by sensuali- 
ty; that public opinion, when suffered to waste its energies in wild ap- 
plause of faction or tyranny, may become one of the most subservient 
instruments of oppression, and even bow its neck to the ground ere the 
foot of ^e tyrant oe prepared to tread upon it 



LXXXIX. 

ESSAY, TREATISE, TRACT, THESIS, 

An Essay, literally means nothing more than a trial, or an 
attempt. It is sometimes used to designate in a specific man* 

28* 
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ner an author's attempt to illiMtrate mij point It is oom- 
moillj appHed to small detached pieces, which contain only 
the general thoughts of a writer on any given subject, and 
affbid room for amplification into detailL Some authors 
modestly used the term for their ooniiected and finished en- 
deavours to elucidate a doctriae.* 

A Treatise f is more systematic than an Essay. It treats 
on the subject in a methodical form, and conveys the idea of 
something labored, scientific, and instructive. 

A Tract f is only a species of small treatise, drawn up 
upon particular occasions, and published in a separate fonn. 

A Thesis is a position or proposition which a person ad 
vancesy and offers to maintain, or which is actually maintained 
by argument. 

Essays are either moral, political, philosophical, or literal^ ; they aie 
the crude attempts of the youth to digest his own thoughts, or they are 
the more mature attempts of the man to communicate his thoughts to 
others. Of the former description are prize Essays in schools, and of the 
latter are the Essays innnmerahle which have l)cen published on every 
subject since the days of Bacon. 

Treatises are mostly written on ethical, political, or speculative sub- 
jects, such as Fenelon\ Milton^s, or Xocke s " Treatise on Educataoa," 
be Lolme*s ** Treatise on the Constitution of England.'' 

Tracts are ephemei'al productions, mostiy on political and religious, 
subjects, which seldom survive the occasion which gave them birtii. Of 
this description are the pamphlets which daily issue from the press for or 
against the measures of government^ or the public measures of any par- 
ficnlar party. 

The Essay is the most popular mode of writing ; It suits the writer 
who has not talent or inclination to pursue his inquiries farther, and i% 
suits the generality of readers, who are amused with variety and super- 
ficiality. The Treatise is adapted for the student, who will not be con- 
tented with the superficial Essay, when more ample materials are within 
his reach. 

The IVact is formed for the political or religious partisan, and receives 
its interest from the occurrence of the motive. The Dissertation inter- 
ests the disputant ( See DiAertatiotiy page 334.) 

* See Locke*8 " Essay on the Understanding," and Beattie's ** Essay on 
Truth.*' 

t Treatise and TVocf haye both the same derivation, from the Latin trah»^ 
to draw, manage; or handle, and its participle, tractus. 
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Mcamvle Ist of an JSssay* 

LITERATURE. 

The derelopement of mind, lihe exertions of talent, the labors of indus- 
try, are all sobjects intimately interwoven with the moral character of a 
rational and aeconntable being. It is a cnrious and interesting inyestiga- 
tion to trace the history of man, as he emerges from a state of nature, and 
passes through the sucoessiye gradations, from mere animal existence, 
to a state of refined dvilization and moral culture. And it is equally 
delightful to the man of letters, to behold the effects of learning in its 
▼arions stages, in amcn<ting the inward state of mankind, as Uie refine- 
ments of luxury add to tiicir external convenience. 

It is a common remark widi the historian, that the discovery of the use 
of iron is the first step firom savage to civilized life. The remark is just, 
but must be received in a limited sense ; for there is an internal as well as 
external histosy; a history of mind as well as of matter; an intellectual 
ovihsation distinct from the history of nations, and independent of the 
comlxnations of beauty of figure and of color. What iron is to the animid 
lUKture of man, literature is to his intellectual condition. The former sup- 
plies him with the. means of defence, enables him to overcome the debility 
of his organic powers, and endues him with factitious strength, as useful 
as that mich nature has conferred. The latt^ preserves the acquisitions 
of tiie fonaev, glides its operations, concentrates its usefulness, and eni^es 
him to anul himself of the achievements of ge^iits struggling with the 
inertness of matter, or fettered by the restrictions of ignorance and bar- 
barity. The history of literature is the history of the noblest powers of 
manT There is a sameness in savage life, which affords but litde interest 
to specidatioB ; and confines the investigations of die philosopher and man 
of observation within narrow limits. The scope of his abilrties is narrow 
and contracted. The constrmctioQ of rude implements, the provision of 
the necessaries of life, the strifes, collisions, and bitter feuds oi hostile and 
fonbitioBS chiefs, deficient in interest, because deficient in incidents; the 
simple tales of love or the sombre stories of licentioufness, these form the 
material of the history of nations, upon whom science has never beamed, 
nor Uteratnie shed its renovating rays. In the relation of these incidents, 
there is no hutory of mind, no account of the progress of intellect, further 
than what is observed in the in^nuity of mechanical contrivance, limited 
by the ignorance of the properties of thinfsV But the invention oif letters, 
preceded by the mysticism of hieroglyphic symbols, gave a new face to 
the world ; enlarged the subjects of knowledge, and changed man from a 
mere animal to an inteUectnal being. The history of literature, from the 
invention of letters to the present day, involves all that is interesting in 
the history of man. To what purpose would the divine gifts of speech 
and reason have been confened, unless the monuments of their acoieve- 
ments should have more stctbUity tiian could exist as they fioat on the 
recollections of a single generation. The animal nature of man might, 
so far as posterity is concerned, be considered the nobler because the more 
permanent part of his bein^. The structures which his hands have reared, 
though still amenable to the laws of decay, would survive the shocks of 
ages, while no monument would exist of his immortal spirit; no recollec- 
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taon remain of that which disting^hes him from the inferior order of 
beings. Age would succeed to age without witnessing any accession to 
the fields of knowledge. Traditionarj lore, like the rays of light, would 
vary in its import as it passed from hand to hand, and one generation 
could not be enriched by the acquisitions of its predecessor. But the 
inyention <^ letters has established a chancery by which the acquisitions 
of one age have been handed down as a rich mheritance to its successor; 
while the later age, like the posterity of an ancient family, has rcTclled in 
the riches entailed by its ancestors. Such are the effects of literature, 
considered only as it enlarges the fields of knowledge, and gives a wider 
range to the exercise of the intellectual faculties. 

But there is another and a more interestiog, because more important, 
view to be taken of its influence, as it operates on the moral nature of 
mankind. In the construction of implements of d^ence, in the amu^- 
ment of architectural convenience, in the pursuit of the objects of sense, 
man ia superior to some species of the brute creation, only as his corporeal 
powers are better adapted to mechanical exertion. The bee, the beaver, 
the ant, and othw inferior orders, rival the most successful ^orts of man 
in the construction of a habitation adapted to the respective exigencies oi 
each. But tAey operate by instinct, — ki$ labors are the ^suggestions of 
necessity in conference witii inventive powers ; and it is a curious investi- 
gation to trace the gradations from destitution to comfort, from comfort to 
convenience, and from convenienoe to ease, and, in its propw connexion, 
the moral influence of each upon the character of mankmd. There it 
will be found that the vaunt^ nobleness of savage nature, the magna- 
nimity ascribed by some even of the present day, to Uie uncultivated states 
of society, are but the chimeras of prejudice, or at least but erroneous 
deductions from solitary examples. The history of literature, will abun- 
dantly show that such mstances are but the taper in the dungeon, whidi 
appears the brighter from the darkness by whidi it is surrounded; while 
in the improved forms of life, in those ages when the brightness of learn- 
ing has dispelled the clouds in the minds of men, and day. has dawned 
upon the eyes of all, the aspen flame is eclipsed by brighter JLight, and is 
unnoticed, because it is unfavored by the advantages of contrast 

Laws owe their permanency to their consistency ;. and their consistency 
Is mainly to be attributed to a wise consideration of the exigencies of 
society, deduced from the operations of cause. and effect upon me human 
mind. When history, therefore, is silent, their deductions must be made 
from a limited view of society; and, like all conclusions drawn from va* 
rious views, are likely to be erroneous. It is letters which give a tongue 
to history, and provide it with a distinct utterance. It is letters which 
make the past a monitor to the present, and the present a guide to the 
future. 

The view which we have thus taken of literature is narrow and drcnm- 
scribed. Indeed, the subject is as exhaustless as its objects are innumer- 
ablcv He must be dead to the most refined pleasures of which his nature 
is susceptible, who is deaf to (he claims of literature to his attention, or is 
Ulind to the importance and value of learning. 
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Example 2d of an Essay* 
The Pleasure derived from the Fine Arts, by the Artist and Common Spectator, 

The pleasure derived from the Pine Arts is doubtless proportioned to our 
capacity of appreciating them ; for they address themselves chiefly to the 
Imagination and the sensibility. The mere pleasures of sense every man 
may feel ; but those derived from intellect and sentiment are more limited, 
and of a higher order. Hence it is, that the artist feasts on his self- 
created treasures, and lives on fancy's imagery, whilst the hieroglyphical 
daub of a sign-painter would be more attractive to the common spectator 
than the hues of Titian, or the bold master-strokes of a Michael Angelo. 
Taste is a sentiment of the soul. It is a keen perception of the sublime 
and beautiful in art and nature. XTnited with genius, it even creates to 
itself images surpassing human excellence ; objects which exist, perhaps, 
but in the painter's and poet's vision. Guido coveted the wings of an 
angel, that he might behold the beatified spirits of paradise, and there- 
by form an an^ngel such as his imagination was obliged to substitute. 
How sublime must have been the vision which gave the object his im- 
a|;ination sought for ! How intense the feeling which thus transported 
him from earth to heaven I 

To express the passions by outward signs is the artist's aim ; and we 
may add, his envied privilege. What delight to see the cold and gloomy 
canvas expand with life ; the dull void banished by the melting eye, the 
graceful form, the persuasive suppliant, the conquering hero! Every 
touch adds something to the soul's expression, till the enraptured painter 
yields himself up to Uie delightful contemplation of his new creation. " I, 
too, am a painter," exclaimed Conreggio, with involuntary transport, 
while contemplating a work of the divine Raphael ; " I, too, am a painter." 
Such was the enraptured feeling which would, otherwise, have been chilled 
by the cold pressure of his wants and poverty. 

To common observers, the most beautiful painting may seem but an 
assemblage of fmms, and Uie most exquisite poem but doggerel rhyme. 
The higher efforts of art produce but little effect on uncultivated minds. 
It is (as Sir Joshua Reynolds observes^ only the lowest style of arts, 
whether of painting, poetry, or music, that may be said, in the vulgat 
sense, to be naturally pleasing. Taste, and a just discrimination, are the 
results of education. The concertos of Steibell and Clementi would be 
jargon to the ear accustomed only to the monotonous tones of " Hob or 
Nob,'* and " Yankee Doodle," nor would the admirer of " Punchinello," 
or " Jack the Giant Killer," be enraptured with the grace and dignity of 
an Apollo Belvidere, or a Venus de Medicis. 

That a susceptibility and love of the sublime and beautiful are a source 
of happiness, who can doubt, that has seen the "Aurora " of Guido ? How 
rich, how sublime the fancy, which could produce so enchanting an as- 
semUage of all that is graceful and lovely \ and how animated, how en- 
raptured, tiie feelings of him whom a refined taste renders capable of ap- 
preciating them I Dupaty's soul melted at the view of Raphaers "Incendia 
del Boigo." He saw not, in that moment of enraptured feeling, a pictured 
flame, but the devouring element, ra^ng, enveloping, and consuming the 
helpless and despairing multitude. To look on such a production with 
total indifference is impossible. Apelles's critic waa a competent judgt 
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of the representation of a sandal, and Moli^'s old woman could decide 
upon the nature of comic humor; but it is the artist and connoisseuf 
alone, who can judge, appreciate, and feel the highest order of color, mo- 
dification, and expression. 

The psrtrait painter also claims our attention and gratitude. He who 
gives to our weeping eyes the form of the beloved and departed friend ; 
whose magic touch arrests beauty in its progress to decaj, and whose 
pencil immortalizes the revered forms of the hero and the statesman ; the 
soul-breathing expression of a Washington, a Franklin, and an Ames. 

Painting may, perhaps, be said to be the acme of the arts, since it 
charms by so many various branches, and admits of such infinite variety 
of color and expression ; but let not the " verba ardentia *' of 'the poet be 
robbed of their honors. The lyre of a Milton, a Cowper, a Bryant, and a 
Wordsworth, can never breathe other than harmonious sounds. Their 
words melt into ideas, as the objects of nature gather light and color from 
the sun. 

Shall we not allow the poet, then, his joys and honors ? Shall the 
emanations of his fancy shine on hearts cold and dead to its rays ? No 1 
Through the tear of sensibility we see his power ; we feel in the tender 
accents of the voice that trembles while it reads. 

Since the pleasures derived from the Fine Arts are so exquisite, both to 
the artist and spectator, it cannot be doubted that our sources of happi- 
ness might be greatly extended by their liberal cultivation. That arts 
and morals are materially connected, there is no doubt Horace observes : 

** Ingenaas dldlcisse fldellter artes, 
Emollit mores, nee siuit esse &ros.** 

And could this spirit, this admiration of the beautiful, be generooslv cul- 
tivated, the ^nius of our soil might proudly ascend the summit or Par 
nassus. Public favor is the most powerful stimulus to talent ; exhibitions, 
therefore, of the best productions, both in painting and sculpture, will 
have a tendency to diffuse a general taste, and to inspire a spirit of emu- 
lation, from wluch the most beneficial results may be anticipated. Let us 
Bot suffer the artists who now grace our shores to forsake us, for the want 
of that patronage which it should be our pride and pleasure to bestow. 
We cannot, indeed, expect to rival the treasures of the Louvre or the 
Vatican; but from the exercise <^ native talent, and from the specimens 
of art we already possess, much may be expected. In the cabinets of 
private individuals in our city, may be found productions sufficient to 
form a choice collection for puUic exhibition, and it is to the liberality and 
patronage of their possessors that we look for sndb encouragement as shall 
stimul2te the young artist to immortalize his name, and shed a lustre on 
Us country. 

JExawple 3(f. 

Hm Sentiment of Loyaltg, 

Loyalty, in its primitive signification, implies fidelity to a king. Hence, 
a loyal subject is one who promotes as far as possible the welfare of the 
kingdom, who assists in the maintenance of the laws, and in times of danger 
is ever ready to defend the life and honor of his sovereign, and to saorinoe 
himself for the good of his country. 

This sentiment is natural to the human race. If we analyze our various 
feelings and emotions, we shall find that the sentiment of love is one of 
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the most powerful passions which nature has implanted in the breast of 
man ; it is the most powerful, because, when excited and kindled, it bums 
with an ardor almost unquenchable ; it warms and spurs the whole man on- 
ward towards the accomplishment of its object ; impetuous and irresistible, 
it oyercomes all obstacles which rise before it. 

The sentiment of Loyalty is one of the manifestations of tills love ; spring- 
ing from that noble source, it flows onward till it meets the waters of other 
streams, which it deej)ens and purifies. 

Since nature has given to man this sentiment of loyalty, it will always 
find suitable objects on which to bestow itself. Man was made for love ; 
he must have something to honor, respect, and admire ; something usually 
higher and nobler than nimself; consequently, in despotic countries, honor 
and love are paid by a loyal people to their sovereign, who, being of a 
higher station, of a more venerated name, or of nobler descent. than them- 
selves, is entitled to this respect. 

In our own country, we venerate the wisdom and prudence of our ances- 
tors, who, in framing the articles of our constitution, provided for the ^pod 
of succeeding generations ; and,, at the present day^ when we see a citizen 
devotinff himself to the . service of his country with that patriotic spirit 
which ^aracterized our fathtfs, oar affections are aroused, our lips send 
forth his {iraise, we ]uul him ae •tbe defender of the Gonstitation, and the 
whole nation rises up to do him homage. 

In England^ recently, that loyalty, which for two preoeding rei^s had 
been slumbenng, burst forth with redoubled vigor upon the accession of a 
female sovereign to the throne. 

At the beginning of a new reign, the loyalty of a nation is always openly 
and warmly exhibited. But on that occasion, there was somethmg m the 
fact, that meir future sovereini was a youthful and accomplished queen, 
which excited in an nnusuid &gree the hopes and sympathies of the nation. 
They hailed her accession as emblematicai of peace and prosperity. 

In the feudal times, in the times of chivaliy and the Crusades, the 
knights were distinguished for their loyalty to the ladies of the court. In 
those days, the fame and beauty of the lady inspired her champion with 
courage and strength, and many a battle has been fought and many a vic- 
tory won, under this spirit-stirring influence of loyalty. 

Those were brilliant days for Europe, when chivalry stood forth in its 
might, and first gave birth to loyalty, — loyalty, which taught devotion and 
reverence to those weak, fair beings, who but in beauty and gentleness 
have no defence. **It raised love tibove the passions of the brute, and by 
dignifying woman, made woman worthy of lore. It gave purity to enthu 
siasm, crushed barbarous selfishness, taught the heart to expand like a 
flower to the surishine, beautified glory wkE generosity, and smoothed even 
the nigged brow of war." But how nave we degenerated ? *^ The age of 
chivsdry is gone ; never, never more shall we behold that generous loyalty 
to rank andsex, that prond submission, that dignified odedience, that sub 
ordination of the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit 
of an exalted freedom ! " 

But though the sentiment of loyalty has greatly degenerated, it is not 
wholly extinct ; it is now occasionally expressed, but its flame is faint and 
flickering ; should it ever expire, it will go hand in hand with patriotism, 
and win expire with that faith which gave it life. 

To conceive truly what we should then lose, we need only reflect, that 
loyalty is the bond of society and friendship, it unites all the best affections 
of the heart in one common cause, it holds a sacred place not to be invaded 
with impunity, it is respected and honored by the old, and the stories of its 
valor delight the young, and 

*^ Though well held, to fools doth make 
Our faith mere folly, yet he that c&n endura 
To follow with allegiance a ftdlen lord, 
Doth conqaer him, that did his matter conf«ier.** 
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XC. 
COLLEGE POEM. 

TheFUatum andPauu oftheStrndmL 



When enrioos lime, with tmrelentiiig hand, 
I>i89olye8 the nnion of some little ban(^ 
A band connected hj those hallowed ties, 
That from the birth of lettered friendship rise, 
Each lingering soul, before the parting sigh, 
One moment waits, to view the years gone bj; 
Memoir still loves to horer o'er the place. 
And all our pleasores and oar pains retrace. 

The Stndent is the sabject or mj song, • 
Few are his pleasures, — yet those few are strong. 
Not the gay, transient moment of delight, 
Not harried transports felt bat in their flight 
Unlike all ebe, the Student's joys endure^ 
Intense, expansive, ener^tic, pure ; 
Whether o'er classic plains he loves to rove, 
'Midst Attic bowers, or through the Mantuan grove, •«• 
Whether, with scientific eye, to trace 
The various modes of number, time, and space, — 
Whether on wings of heavenly truth to rise, 
And penetrate the secrets of the skies, 
Or downwards tending, with an humble eye. 
Through Nature's laws explore a Deity, 
His are the joys no stranger breast can feel. 
No wit define, no utterance reveal. 

Nor yet, alas ! unmixed the jovs we boast. 
Our pleasures still proportioned labors cost 
An anxious tear ofk fills the Student's eye. 
And his breast heaves with many a struggling sigh. 
Wa is the task, the long, long task, tf explore. 
Of every age the lumber and the lore. 
Need I describe his struggles and his strife. 
The thousand minor miseries of his life. 
How Application, never-taring maid. 
Oft mourns an aching, oft a dizzy head ? 
How the hard toil but slowly makes its way. 
One word explained, the labor of a day,-^ 
Here forced to explore some labyrinth* without end, 
And there some paradox to comprehend % 
Here ten hard words fraught with some meaning smal]. 
And there ten folios fraught with none at all. 
Or view him meeting out with points and lines 
The land of diagrams and mystic signs, 
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Where forms of spheres ** beiiig given ^ on a plane. 

He most transform and bend within his brain. 

Or as an author, lost in gloom profoi^nd, 

When some bright thought demands a pmod round, 

Pondering and polishing; ah, what avail 

The room oft paced, the anguish-bitten nail ? 

For see, produced 'mid many a laborix^ groan, 

A sentence mudi like an inverted cone. 

Or should he try his talent nt a rhyme, 

That waste of patience and that waste. of time, 

Perchance, like me, he flounders otit one line, 

Begins the next, — there stops • 

Enough, no more unveil me cloister's grief, 
Disclose those sources whence it finds relief. 
Say how the Student, pausing from his toil, 
Forgets his pain *mid recreation's spiile. 
Have you n6t seen, — forgave the ignoble- theme,— 
The winged tenants of some haunted stream 
Feed eager, busy, by its pebbly side, 
Then wanton in the cool, luxuriant tide ? 
So the wise student ends his bus^ d^y, ' 
Unbends his mind, and throws his careaaway. 
To books where science reigns, and toil severe, 
Succeeds the alluring tale, or drama dear ; 
Or haply in that hoifr his taste might choose 
The easy warblings of the modeiai muse. 
Let me out paint him void of every care, 
Flung in free attitude across his chair. 
From page to page his rapid eye along 
Glances and rev^ through the magic song ; 
Alternate swells his breast with h(^ and fear, 
^ow bursts the unconscious ^ugh,4iow falls the pitying tear 
Yet more ; though lonely joys the bosom warm, 
Participation heightens every charm ; 
And should. the happy student chance to know 
The warmth of friendship, or some kindlier glow, 
What wonder should he swiftly run to share 
Some favorite author with some fisivorite fair ! 
There, as he cites those treasures of the page 
That raise her fancy, or her heart engage, 
And listens while her frequent, keen remailc 
Discerns the brilliant, or Ulumes the dark^ 
And doubting much, scarce knows which most to admire, 
The critic's judgmentj or the writer's fire, 
And reading often glances at that face, 
Where gen3y beam intelligence and grace ; 
And sees each passion in its turn prevaU, 
Her looks the very echo of the tale ] 
Sees the descending tear, the swelling breaat, 
When vice exults, or virtue is distressed ; 
Or, when the plot assumes an aspect new, 
And virtue shares her retribution due, 
He aees the gmtefiil smile, th' uplifted ejpe, 
29 
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Thread, needle, kerchief, dxx)pt in ecstasy,— 
Say, can one social pleasure equal this ? 

Yet still even here imperfect is the bliss. 
"For ah ! how oft must awkward learning yield 
To graceful dulness the unequal field 
Of galliuitry ? What lady can endure 
The shrug scholastic, or ihe bow demure ? 
Can the poor student hope that heart to gam, 
VHiich melts before the flutter of a cane ? 
Or, of two chanusfers, which shall surpass. 
Where one conduits his books, and one his glaitt 
Te fair, if aught these censures may apply, 
'T is yours to effect the surest remedy ; 
Ne'er should a fop the sacred bond remove 
Between the Aonian and the Paphian groye. 
'T is yours to stren^en, polish, and secure ' 
The mstre of the mind's nch garniture ; 
This is the robe that lends yon heavenly chBtms, 
And enyy of its keenest sfiing disarms, 
A robe whose grace and ricmiess will outvie 
The woof of Ormus, or the Tyrian dye. 

To count one pleasure more, indulge my muse,- 
'T is friendship's self, — ^wliat cynic wUl reiusei 
\ 0, 1 coidd tell now oft her joys we 've shared, 

When mutual cares those mutual joys endeared, 
How arm in arm we«'ve lingered through the vale, 
Xdstening to many a time-beguiling tale. 
How oft, relaxing from one common toil. 
We Ve found repose umid one common smile. 
Tes, I could tell, but O, the task how vain 1 
'T would but incr^se our fast approachii^ pain ; 
The pain so thrillmg to a student s heart, 
Coudied in that talisman of woe, we part 



XCL 

. DISSERTATION. 

A dissertation is a formal discourse intended to illustrate 
a subject, and the term is properly applied to performances 
of an argumentative nature. 

Dissertations are principalljr employed on disputed points 
of literature and science.* 

■ ^^^^— . , ■ I I j i I III ■ 1 ■ 

« See Bentley's "Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris,*' and Do 
Pan** ** Dissertations on the Eg3rptians and Obmese/' 
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Mxample, 

On the Causes uMch^ independent of their Merits have contributed to ab- 

vote the ancient Classics,^* 

The ancient classics are elevated to a rank in the literature of the 
iKorld, to which their intrinsic excellence cannot justify their cloina* Ad- 
mitting this position, which their most strenizons supporters will not deny, 
but unwilling to inctir the imputation which a declaimer aeainst classical 
learning must deservedly hazard among its admirers, I shall attempt to 
show some of the causes that have united to produce this elevation. 

The standard to which every one primarilv n^ers what he examines, 
is the measure of his own power. That work is not admired which he 
could equal or surpass. This standard, indeed, is soon extended, and 
similar eiforti of genius of other ages are taken into the comparison. 
The barbarism in which the world was Involved at the revival of learning, 
made the classics appear to its restorers in an unnaturally strong and 
dazzling light. Possessing themselves few of the advantages of progres- 
sive improvement, and destitute and ignorant of the resources of the an? 
dent authors, they viewed their works as the efforts of transcendent 
genius, which had completely penetrated and e^piausted the mines of na- 
ture, — whidi none could ever after approach, and only the most exalted 
minds comprehend. They applied themselves to the examination of the 
treasures they had discovered, and burst forth into unrestrained admira- 
tion of authors from whom they had learned to think and to speak. 

All who have since justly appreciated tibe labors of these fathers of 
modem literature, have concurred in sentiments of gratitude and rever- 
ence to their instructors. 

For a great part of the time since the revival of letters, those who aimed 
at the reputation of scholars have been obliged to establish their claim 
by a knowledge of the classics. The possessor .of this knowledge ob- 
tained respect, and continued to cultivate it from the pride of dispTaying 
learning which was confined to a few, or from the ambition of exceUing 
in what constituted his chief or only distinction. This was necessarily 
tiie case when littie other than classical learning existed ; and it long con- 
tiuuedj like tiie respect for hereditary succession, from the habit o» pay- 
ing honor to what our predecessors deemed honorable. While prejudices 
were thus strong in favor of the classics, few ventniled to appear without 
their support, and most that was written tended to preserve and strengthen 
their ascendancy. Kegarded as having assisted the first literary efforts 
of the majority of the learned men of modem times, and being generally, 
by the nature of their subjects, better suited than most other books to the 
compirehension of the young, the classics have long been nresented to the 
infant mind of the scholar, when in its most susceptible state. They 
have thus occupied the most powerful prepossessions, and been allowed 
to form and constitute the standard of intellectual beauty and excellence. 
They have intimately insinuated themselves into the mind, at a I)enod 
when impressions received are most lasting and most forcible. They 
have been connected with the tendcrest and most pleasing associauons ; 
with the memory of the sports and enjoyments of childhood, and the more 
affecting recollections of the attention of instractors and kindness of pa- 
rents. Those whom the vonth was first taught to respect have been men 
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deyoted to these stadies, and employed to point ont their beauties, and to 
direct the yet unfonned taste to their perception and just admiration. 

It was under the guidance of such conductors, that the young iniagina- 
tion took its earliest flights. The first scenes of native simplicity and 
happiness it sketched, were amidst the classical vales of Thessaly. The 
first popular assemblies it regarded with interest, were those of Athens 
and Home. The first battles it pictured to itself were fought under the 
banners of a Grecian or Homan general. Whenever, in after life and 
other books, pastoral scenery, or popular commotion, or the tumult of 
war, presented themselves, they brought back these impressions, were re- 
ferred to these exemplans and the justice and elegance of desciiption 
"wkre determined by the comparison. 

To this may be added the undefined sense of the greatness of an ob- 
ject at first imperfectly comprehended, which continues to display beauties 
and higher excellences the more closely and attentively it is contem 
plated. This quality, common to every work of merit, must be particu 
larly exhibited in those, which, Uke the classics, are sufficiently intelligible 
to interest minds not yet adequate to their complete comprehension. 

I insiat not on the respect that we pay to antiquity ; the records of her 
wisdom, though for ages deemed sacred, have long since been exposed to 
the gaze and scrutiny of the profane. Her voice is no longer listened to 
as speaking the language of inspiration. The charm that riveted atten- 
tion is dissolved. Men of modem times affect to reverence the dictates 
of reason alone. But the fact has not always been thus ; there were times 
when the classics were respected merely because they contained the lega- 
cies of ancient days. 

Inductive philosophy ha.9, indeed, tau?ht other precepts ; but to those 
ienorant of these precepts, or impatient of the long and weary path which 
this philosophy pointed out, some of the Greek classics offered to show 
a pleasanter and far shorter way to universal science. Having once em- 
braced the theories of the philosophers, they must have rejected with ridi- 
cule the pretensions of other books to competition with the works of such 
as genius has admitted to the secret councils of nature. The works of 
the Grecian philosophers constitute, indeed, but a small portion of the 
classics. But how often are we, by our admiration of a favorite author, 
prepossessed in favor of the whole nation to which he belongs I 

But philosophy cannot boast herself; she is silent and contemplative, 
and must borrow language to communicate her inventions. Philosophi- 
cal science forms the solid distinction t)f modem times. Ambitious men 
piav use science as an instrument, but will not pursue it as an end. It 
is the ostentatious and imposing knowledge of the language, and of the 
arts which orators and poets nave employed to sway the judgment by 
rousing the passions, and will be sought e^ter by. these men ; and this 
knowleidge they will find in the classical relics of the days of imagination 
and enthusiasm. 

But if these relics contain more of the fictions of a poetical age, of the 
pli^ul wanderings of the youth of human society, than of sober reason 
and thoughtful experience, why do they still delight the wisest of our 
thinking race? 

Our attention, on ojjenmg a volume of the classics, is immediately won 
by the manly and striking manner in which every thin^ is expressed. 
Thouefats are pursued with ease as they present themselves m language full, 
forctble, and distinct We ascribe wholly to intrinsic merit an excellence 
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owing, In a degree, to external drcmnstances. In a language that has 
been so many centuries ^vrittcn only, the 'ideas connected with each word 
have become long since determinately fixed. The attention is not divert- 
ed by the numerous indistinct images with which every word of a living 
language is necessarily associated; nor is the mind liable^to be misled by 
allusions to subjects foreign to the one in view. The application of eacn 
word appears strikingly appropriate and peculiar. 

In a living language it cannot be thtts. Where philosophy must bor- 
row the garb of ordinary life ; when she must converse in the same dia- 
lect that is employed in the usual transactions' of business, and which 
must present many images that are low and disgusting, and more that are 
common, though she may please by her familiarity,, she cannot but lose 
the chai'm of novelty, and the dignity of elevation. Many of the thoughts 
that seem admirable in the origin^ of the ancient classics, cease to strike 
in a modern translation. They lose their simple energy of expression, 
their innocence and delicacy of sentiment, and are debased by associa- 
tions with the grossness of sensible, or the meanness of- trivial objects. 
Hence it is, that though we may infuse into a translation from the classics 
all the sense, we cannot the grace and spirit of the original. 

These are some of the causes to which the ancient classics owe their 
elevation. ^They are esteemed as having assisted the first efforts of re- 
viving literature, and contributed to the highest distinction of modern 
scholars. They were venerated as the bequest of antiquity ; they are 
still consecrated by their connexion with the pure enjoyments and tender 
afiections of childhood. They are dignified by a lofty freedom from the 
imperfections of a fluctuating language, and from the analogies and asso- 
ciations that combine obscurity and vulgar coarseness in a language 
which still continues to be spoken. 



xcn. 

DISQUISITION. 

A Disquisition is a formal or systematic inquiry into any 
subject by arguments, or discussion of the facts and circum- 
stances that may elucidate truth. 

A disquisition differs from a dissertation in its form and ex- 
lent. A dissertation may be more diffuse in its character, 
and consequently ^is generally protracted to a greater length. 
A disquisition should be characterized by its unity. Nothing 
should be introduced but what is strictly to the point ; while 
in a dissertation any collateral subjects may be introducea 
which have a bearing upon the point to be proved, or the 
subject to be elucidated. . 

29* 
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Disquisitions may be ethical, political, scientific, or literary^ 
according to the nature of their subjects. 

AN ETHICAL DISQUISITION. 

Tht strict Applieation <f Mtral Bulet to the PoUey of States. 

We all hold to the strict confinement of individnals by &e rales of 
morality*, nations are but assemblages of individuals ; why, then, should 
states be exempt from these rules ? 

Our rules of morality are laid down in the New Testament, as given 
by Jesus Christ ; he appears to have made no distinction between man 
considered as a single being, or regarded collectively, as existing in states. 
The spirit, if not ttie letter, of his sayings, is in favor of the universal 
application of these principles ; and it becomes all, who displite this po- 
sition, to take upon themselves the onus probandi. Let us spend a few 
mom^its in the survey of their objections.' 

They say, in the first place, thai the magnitude of the interest at stake 
justifies them in resorting to chicanery, the rupture of treaties, the open- 
ing of ambassadors* letters, and man^ other honorable exploits. This 
interest is the welfare of the community in worldly matters. Can it be 
obtained by chicanery 1 No ! in the language of a' most eloquent writer, 
" personal and national morality, ever one and the same, dictate the same 
measures under the same circumstances." 

Moreover, the opponents say, that expediency requires the deception 
commonly practised in national aifairs, and laugh at the idea of any oth- 
er system. **■ Let those laugh that win 1 "'but remember that derision is 
no proof of the validity of one position, or- the fallacy of another. Long 
enough has £his world grovelled^eneath pretended expediency, as if shor^ 
sighted man could better frame regulations for the future, than he ybo 
holds eternity within his grasp ; let us, if no others will, rise as a nation 
and shake off the chain ; let us stand forward in the pursuit of our best 
interests, for, till the influence of Christianity is combined w^th that of 
philosophy, no system of policy can be peffect 

The Holy Alliance is the only instance in which this union has been 
attempted, and although the title has been branded as deceptive, yet it 
affords the testimony of the most powerful princes, that ife object was 
just Having thus done away with Uie principal objections of our oppo- 
nents, we come now to a consideration of the benefits to be derived from 
a strict application of these rules ; time will only allow us to touch upon 
some of the most important, and peint out their influence upon our con- 
dition. 

The laws of the land first claim our attention ; not, indeed, as they 
now are, based upon the narrow views of man, but fixed on the broad 
and sure foundation of morality. The Saviour has nowhere freed man 
from his obligation to attend to the interests of his fellow-man ; on the 
contrary, his especial command was, " Do unto others as ye would that 
men should do unto you." If this precept were observed in all the laws, 
we should no longer see kings oppressing their subjects, or men of one 
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Opinion rising to crash those of an opposite, in defiance of every princi* 
pic implanted in the haman breast. 

There is a spirit abroad in the land, which would fain do ri^ht, bnt 
overdoes in its eagerness j men actuated by it do not wait to see if their < 
feUow-men fully comprehend them, or their object This is not the spirit 
of -true morality, which makes its path as clear as the perfect day, and 
Icad^ the good man to consider not iperely his own benefit, but also to 
relieve, as far as possible, the situation of the poorer classes ; he would 
secure their earthly happiness by the only sure means, firm and salutary 
jaws. In these times it becomes every man to consider, that his influence 
is something ; when the wagoner applied his shoulder to the wheel, &e 
cart was dragged from the miry slough. Particularly in this country, 
where the poorest has afn equal interest with the most wealthy, is it neces- 
sary for all to, cooperate for the support of right views in regard to the 
power of laws over the governed. We have Sms briefly adverted to tho 
policy to be exerted by me state, towards its own subjects; there is yet 
another point of view, the connexion existing between different govern- 
ments. 

In the first place, nations may be regarded as having the same feelings 
towards one another with individuals. The chicanery and fraud, prac- 
tised by states towards each other, has already been adverted to ; but 
after a consideration of the relation of state and subject, the matter Is 
again forced upon our attention. Not only-are these practices opposed 
to all morality, but they would not be tplerated between individuals; 
and the man whose suspicion induced him to open letters, or break 
the bonds he had voluntarily given to another, would be ejected from the 
lowest society. 

In the whole system of international morality, there is perhaps nothing 
80 unsettled as the rules for the construction of treaties, and yet the way 
seems clear. A treaty is neither more nor less than a promise between 
two or more nations, commonly for mutual benefit 

Mankind in a body have no higher interests than they have as Individ* 
nals ; each member of society is anxious only for certain natural rights, 
and to insure these privileges to posterity ; these, we have shown, can best 
be secured by a strict conformity to moral ndes. It is no argument 
against the introduction of this policv to say, it would not succeed; on 
the contrary, we have every reason to oelieve perfect success would crown 
the effort ; die old reasons are vain and futile ; let something new be 
tried ; not a diplomatic, bnt a bold daring, based on the principles of di- 
vine justice. When this system of things is adopted, wars will be abol- 
ished ; in the beautiful language of the prophet, *^Men will turn their 
swords into plou^sharcs and their spears into pmning-hooks, and learn 
war no more." . These principles, properly earned out, would dieck the 
boundless ambition of mankind, and remove those petty jealousies which 
commonly give rise to the wanton destruction of Grod's creation; the 
poet could no longer exclaim with truth, " Devil with devil damned^ firm 
concord holds ; men only disagree of creatures rational.** 

The common origin of war is from the pretended or real infringement of 
a treaty. How can this be remedied ? First, by being careful before a 
treaty is formed. Second, by a firm yet respectful statement of the case, 
when one has been broken. A man of sound common sense, guided by 
a Christian spirit, is far more likely to frame treaties that wUl endure, 
than the wily diplomatist, whose aim is merely to make as much money 
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as lie can hr his country, regardless of the injnries he may commit 
Such a man acts for a nation as he does for himse]f ; he carries into prac- 
tice the precept, " Love thy neighbor as thyself." Many writers -hare 
touched upon war, and mnch has been said, both for and against itj 
those of the present day are, however, generally opposed ; and the Con> 
gress of Nations, which, but a few rears since, was ridiculed Ieis an eman- 
ation from the brains of hot-heatfed fanatics^ is already occnpying the 
attention of the wisest legislators throughout the wbrld. 

What a blissful state of things, when all nations shall be at peace I 
^hen we shall see each pnrsuing its own interest with benefit to the rest ! 
This shall be the consequence, and not the canse of the universal spread 
of Christianity. The situation of our own country is particularly favor* 
able for the implication of its rules. It may, indeed, be urged, that they 
would not yet be appreciated ; let ns then hasten the period, and not rest 
in the worK of well-doing, till all tribes and nations shall be brought to 
know their God, and his law. Onward I should then be the cry of evenr 
moral man ; our time of action here is but short at the most, yet mnd^ 
may be done, and is there one, who, with an immortal's h^ppiiiess within 
his grasp, is too indolent to put forUi his hand for it t No !* that man is 
nnwortby the name of republican, whose sole aim is self, who regards 
not his country, and his fellow-men throughout the world. 

Let us, then, as a nation, stand forward for the intioduction of moral 
precq>ts to direct our relations vrith foreign countries. The experiment 
IS new, but does not the interest at stake warrant ns in the risk^ if therv 
can be danger, in preferring the dictates oi conscienoe and our tjiod, to 
the precepts of short-sightra man. 



xcm. 

A DISCUSSION. 

A Discussion is the treating of a subject by argument, to 
clear it of difficulties, and to separate truth ^m falsehood. 
It is generallj carried on between two or more persons, who 
take contrary sides, and defend them by arguments and illus- 
trations. 

Discussions are of several kinds, ?nch ^as philosophical, literary, politi- 
cal, or moral, according to the subjects of wMch they treat ; or colloquial 
and deliberative, according to the style in which they are- written, or the 
occasion for which they are prepared. 

Discussions serve for amusement, rather than for any solid purpose ; 
the cause of truth seldom derives any immediate benefit from diem, al- 
though the minds x)f men may become invigomted by a eolhaion of sezi- 
tmienk 
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PHILOSOPHICAL DIBOITSSION. 

^ Mcamph. 

?ABT I. 

On the Expedimcy of makinff Auihorddp a Prvfiaaum, 

In modem civilized commnnities, a certain opinion or maxim is often 
prevalent, which, would we strip it of the shroud of conceit and the glit- 
ter of cant, would appear unwarrantable prejudice. Of this descriptioa 
is the objection so constantly urged against the profession of the author; 
a man whom few will call their brother, the laughing-stock of the mer- 
chants clerk, and a laborer poorlj paid in the world's coin. The broker 
seldom meets him on the exchange ; the usurer never chaffers with him 
on the mart : the old man clinks his bags and shrugs his shoulders at his 
prospects ; the schoolmaster takes to trade, and presently rolls by him in 
nis coach, and,' perhaps, worst of all, the bright eye is turned away, and 
the fair hand withheld bv one who can never be the wife of an au- 
thor ! This prejudice which I describe, was once common throughout the 
old woiid ; now it is particularly confined to America. Still everywhere 
the man whose pen is to be his support is thought a visionary, or an idler. 
The author*s garret has long since passed into a by-word, andr^e gapine 
elbow has become the escutcheon of his family. His poverty is a tdnd 
cf general butt, and his sensitiveness a fair subject of caricature. I am 
aware, that I shall not speak agreeably to the judgment of most who 
hear me ; let us, however, examine fairlv some of the errors which have 
ledpeople to think authorship unprofitable and inexpedient. 

There are many persons, who^ having neither the vigor nor refinement 
of mind to distingmsh between what is material and intellectaal, would 
measure poetry by the yard, or fill a lihraiy by the bushel I To such, 
whatever yields the greatest amount of tangible, improvable product is 
the best producer ; unless mind acts openly, as a machine, they suppose 
it to be dormant Let such persons first comprehend the purpose of the 
author whom tiiev censure ; let them learn, that there possibly may be 
higher motives of action than gold or silver, — loftiw contemplations 
than those of the counting-house or factory ! And, aUhoagh this is a 
working-day world, and man must labor for hire, let them thank God, 
that there are men, who find times of communion with better thoughts ; 
and, but for whose speculations, and grasps at the infinite, these short- 
sighted cavillers would be as lifeless as the dods on which they tread ! 
Coleridge says, with the enthusiasm of a genius, — "I expect neither profit 
nor general fame by my Mrritings, and I consider myself as having been 
amply repaid without either. Poetry has been to me its own exceedin^p 
great reward ; it has soothed my afflictions ; it has multiplied and refined 
my enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude, and it has given me the habit 
of wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in all that meets and sur- 
rounds me." Urge such a man, if you can, to convert his " Christabel " 
into an interest-table, and limit his peace of mind by the rise and fall of 
itocks! 
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We of Americ* oomplain, that we hart no estaUisbed fiientoie ; ani. 
mitii more amoiiff vs aie wiUing to derole ihemadrea to the cause of lit 
entine, we moflt tie content to reflect the litenuy splendor of England 
Some of the brightest creations, indeed, of modem days, some of thf 
fairest creatures of lore, and poetnr, and romance, belong to Americi^ 
bnt they are not yeiy numeroos, ana, ten to one, oar poet or novelist, like 
the poor aothor's garment, which was, " a cap by mgkt, a stocking all the 
da^, poors forth his strain after eompletinf the rontine of a iSeader at 
the bar, a bank officer, or politiod editor! Among the respectable and 
Titally importaat cares of professional life, litentnre has a poor chance 
of enconneement ; the philosopher's speculations, or the poet's theory, 
haTinjr noming to do with the brief or the dissecting knife. 

** l%is is the langnage," says the objector, " of romantic foUy ; we most 
tire, so let ns labor for ihe rauliest recompense ; intellect will not sup- 
port life, nor secure comfort** Such an one, be it observed, mistakes the 
ambition of the literary man. Without altogether neglecting, he seeks 
something infinitely better, than pecuniary ease. True, Goldsmith was 
needy, and Chatterton was driven to despair, and Otway died of starva- 
tion. But I do not believe that either would have foregone one sublime 
oonoeption, or erased from his writings one maxim of sound morality, to 
gain tne wealth of the princes who neglected him 1 A lying tombstone 
tells the stoiy of many a rich patron of their time, — their memoiiais are, 
** The Deserted Village/* and " Venice Preserved." 

I am not advocating that sickly, sentimental, " k>vc-in-arCottage ** kind 
of doctrine, which tew^hes, that mind is above ordinary necessities, and 
that the wants of life are not our common inheritance. But I do contend, 
that the time is coming, and that it should speedily come, in Ameriau 
when a class of men w£>8e wants are not extravagant, but attainable and 
refined^ will meet with support The human powers are unfairly and 
nnprofitably employed, if turned to many different subjects; and this 
truth should be better known in America. The lawyer has an end before 
him, wbieh only a life can attain ; so has the physician, the clergyman, 
and the author. Unite the duties of either two, and you injure bo^ 

Assuming, what we need not enlarge upon, the importance of a high 
oational literature, let any one observe, who aro the suppoiters of tl^ 
which adorns England. " Not those, he will find, who united two or 
three occupations 1 Goldsmith was a professional man at first, but his 
patients were few, and he soon became what he was bom to be, an au- 
thor 1 Scott never figured at the bar, and Shakspeare was an indifferent 
actor. The problem mav be easily solved. Some minds are fitted to 
mvestigato by help of tLe data of others, and apply to God^s work 
their conclusions, and others are designed more exclusively to create ; — 
a distinction rarely sufficiently observed. The author has no common 
work to perform ; he who would instract others, must untiringly improve 
himself; presenting no theories undigested, and familiar with the wildest 
•peculations. In America, and everywhere else, we want a race of think- 
ers ; men who will keep aloof from the eddy, which draws in politician 
and merchant, and even the professional man, and give us the results of 
long meditation. The mere words are no part of an author^s labor; they 
bnt represent long previous mental action. The silence of the study is 
to mature the ob^rvations of the world. 

• Professional men generally appeal to their race only in one capacity ; 
the author, by enlaiged views or life, and illustrations of moral troth, may 
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be a great reformer. Yioe has long enough ran riot ; let the antiior, br 
moulding passion to bis wiU, make it of service to his race ! Is he a phi- 
losopher, — the wonders of the past,and the mysteries of the fature, are his 
province.^ Is he a poet, — the freshness of nature, the fair holiness of wo- 
man, and the parity of truth, urge him to a life of thought and medita- 
tion. His influence spreads light about him*, his pursuits soften ids 
nature ; Jhe Iotcs more heartily what is lovely, and is more ready to pity 
what is fnuL Th^ world says truly, he is poor ; but what is that poverty 
which gires wealth to one's contemporaries, and bequeaths an inhentonce 
Jo posterity! 



, PABT II. 

77te Expediency of maHding Authorship a Profeasion 

Almost universal experience proves the pecomanr reward of literary 
labor to be but trifling. In &e throng of authors and men of genius, we 
Ind only here and there a solitary instance of well-requited endeavors ; 
and iff at the present day, it is not as formerly quite true, that ^e idea of 
Kn aathor must be associated with a narrow lane and an obscure gan'et, 
It is not because his reward is liberal, or in any degree proportioned to 
his merits^ Individual instances may, indeed, be brongnt up, to prove 
the success which sometimes attends literary pursuits ; but. for every one 
that could be cited, who had basked in the sunshine of prosperity, and 
enjoyed the smiles of the great and good among his cojitemporaries, we 
could marshid a hundred of equal power and genius, depressed by pov- 
erty, and treated with indifference and^ neglect; whose only recompense 
has been the tribute paid to their memory and writings in after times. 

If we judge, then, from tiie remuneration that has generally attended 
th<t labors of the author, wq are justified in forming presages little flatter- 
ing to his future success. And, since fortune and genius are seldom 
found in companionship, what must be the consequence of making au- 
thorship a profession, of individuals devoting themselves to the cause of 
truth and literature, and relying on the gratitudeand favor of the public 
for support ? It is useless to say what moM he the reward of the aathor, 
and to speak of the dignity and importance of the part which he sustains 
in the public drama, so long as we witness what is, and what hue been the 
requital of his»labors. It is upon facts alone, that we must ground our 
decision. And with these berore our eyes, must we not fear the conse- 
quences to literature, if its existence and progress depend upon the exer- 
tions of disappointed and iil-reqaited genius ? Consider the situation 
of that man, who, conscious of his own power, resolves to devote himself 
to the pursuit of letters, to become an author. Supposing, as has been 
the case with thousands who have preceded him, that his first attempts at 
authorship are unsuccessful. His expectations are disappointed; the 
promise of fame and of support is withered and blighted ; the world looks 
upon hrm with indifference ; a rival regarda him with contempt ; and the 
sharp and cold words of the critic ring in liis ear the knell of his first lit- 
erarv offspring. If he acquiesces in £e decision of his judges, it is only 
conressing his poor claims to distinction. If not, if he feels that time 
alone can pronounce the true decision upon his writings, there is yet no 
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resort for him, if he would obtain support from the profession which he 
has chosen, but to conform his writings to the popnhir taste. Follow that 
man to his closet, and witness the struggles of his mind, the contest be- 
tween inclination and interest The one prompts him to follow his own 
genius J to utter the dictates of his own leclings, to be true to his own 
nature. The other sternly requires him to bow to the critics, to 3rield to 
the decision of the publk, and in future to lower his aspirations. It is 
here that we would most deprecate the evils of making authorship a pro- 
Rnffiion', that we would warn the young aspirant for literary distinction, 
wiUi means inadequate to his support, against trusting to the uncertain 
reward of his exertions, unless he is willing to degrade his genius, and 
substitute for his own taste and inclinations, those of the capricious and 
unthinking multitude. If, instead or relying upon the avails of author^ 
ship, be looks to another profession for the means of subsistence, the 
thoughts of his leisure moments may be given to the world, without be- 
ing mshioned and moulded by the opinions of other men. How can we 
expect one to preserve his individuality as a writer, if it must foe at the 
expense of his interests, his only means of support He that does right 
only from interested motives, cannot rank among men of the highest 
moral excellence ; nor can the author, who writes mainly with a view 
to his own support, be considered the most vigilant guardian of the 
cause of truth and letters. 

Nor is this alL When an author has resigned his right of self-guidance, 
and has taken up the trade of writing to suit the public taste ; whose desire 
is to write what may be popular; the kindred desire soon manifests itself 
of increasing, as fast as possible, the number of his works. Names are 
not wanting to prove, that this has often been the case, and that, too, with 
some of the most distinguished authors. We witness it in the thousand 
ephemeral productions, that appear but to attract the public curiosity 
for a moment, and then give way to works as worthless and short-lived 
as themselves; justifying the remark, "that authorship immoderately 
employed makes the head waste and the heart empty, even were there no 
other and worse consequences ; and that a person who sends away 
through the pen and the press every thought, the moment it occurs to 
him, will, in a short time, have sent all away, and will become a mere 
journeyman of the printing office, a compositor ! " The cause of liter- 
ature is the cause of truth, and it would be as unnecessary as unwise 
to trust it in the hands of those, who would support its interest, only 
80 far as they coincided with their own. 

We would willingly join in the sentiment of Professor Henry, that 
''we need an order of men of lofty intellectual enduwment, an .intd- 
lectual high priesthood standing within the inner veil of the tem- 
ple of truth, reverently watching before the holy of holies for its divine 
revelations, and giving them out to the lower ministers at the altar;" 
but if this priesthood and their inferior ministers must become the ser- 
vants and dependents of the multitude, whom it is their great office to 
guide and du^ct, their power and their usefulness are at an end. The 
shrine of truth had better be intrusted to inferior hands, or at once be 
desecrated and overthrown, than become the sanctuary of hypocrisy 
and error. 
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.^cample* 

A LITE&ABT DISCUSSION. 

COne side only.] 
The Merits of the Histories of Hume and Lingard, 

False opinions in morality, or mistidken notions in philosophy, «re not so 
much to DO dreaded, as the wilful misrepresentations of the historian. 
**NuIlius addictus jiirare in verba magistri," should be the motto of every 
honest historian ; be his party in the ri^ht or wrong, he is to state ** the 
truth, the whole truth, ana nothing but the truth." Yet there is no one 
who has ^Bler inducements to misrepresentations than the historian. 
Partv feehngs will lead him, not only to extenuate the guilt and apologize 
for tne measures of his friends, but to exaggerate the misconduct of his ad- 
versaries, and attribute every act of theirs to the worst of motives. But, 
should he have the good fortune to be of no poUtical party, yet the animosi- 
ties of the church are no less bitter tiian those of the state, and theological 
enmities are far more difficult to comp96e, since each religious sect believes, 
that the voice of its own partisans is, without doubt, the voice of God. 

Almost every historian has been influenced in one or the other of these 
ways. Hume and Gibbon, professing to be the enemies of all religion, have 
too often made their writings the cnannel of their iBfldelity,.and thrown 
out their doubts and insinuations on every opportunity. Hume, again, was 
led away by his love of kings ; he was too great a favorer of the doctrines 
of passive obedience and the divine right of kings ; too much of a monurch- 
ist to feel any of that ardor, which glowed in ue bfeasts of Hampden and 
Sydney; he conseouently views with apathy every attempt of the people to 
be free, and considers every assertion of popular rights as an invasion of 
roval prerc^tive. ^ 

Neither is Dr. Llngard free from blame ; indeed, we fear that he has 
wholly forfeited the character of an honest historian ; he has erred and 
ereatly erred, from his zeal for his particular religion. Educated in the 
faith of the Romish' church, he must naturally feel a love and a reverence 
for her institutions ; a priest at her altar, and, as we hope, sincerely believ- 
ing in the doctrines which he teaches, he must feel a desire to defend her 
from ibe attacks and calumnies of her enemies. But his zeal has carried 
him too far; he seems to think himself pledged to support, not only her 
doctrines, but the means she hastised to*extena these doctrines, and uphold 
her temporal as well as her spiritual authority ; every thing in the farthest 
decree related to Holy Mother Church is, in his eyes, sacred and inviolable, 
and the Popish miracles, the massacre of St. Bartholoniew, and the Gun- 
powder Plot, are as much entitled to defence, as the doctrines of transub* 
stantiation and the infallibility of the Pope. 

If the wish to do away the prejudices against his faith, and induce men to 
look with more oharitj upon the doctrines of his sect, furnished any motive 
to Dr. Lingard for writing his history, he has entirely failed of his object by 
grasping- at too much ; he has lost the whole, ho has weakened his side and 
exposed himself to the ridicule and attacks of his adversaries. 

If he had merely advocated the doctrines of his church, and. endeavored 
by fair argument to convince men of their truth^ although we cannot allow 
an historical work to be the fit place for theological discussions, we should 
i\ot have so much reason to complain. But when he espouses the cause of 
error, and virtually by apologizing for, if not openly by vindicating, supports 
those measures, "tyhlch every man's cousuicuco must tell him lulmit of uo 

30 
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excuse, — when he defends the characten of those men whom the Toice of 
all ages since their own has condemned to infamy, we must either doubt his 
sincerity or pity his understanding. People are now too enlightened to 
justify those means which centuries ago were emploved to compel men*8 
consciences. It is idle now to tell a man, that it will be doing God service 
to assassinate his neighbor, because he will not hear mass, bow to the host, 
and acknowledge the Pope as his spiritual father. 

Dr. Lingard takes every opportunity to exalt the merits of those of his 
own sect, and to speak in terms of indifference, if not of dispara^ment, of 
every distinguished protestnnt. While Cardinal Pole is the subject of the 
highest encomiums, Archbishop Cranmer is passed as a man of but little 
talents, and less strength of character. While he in a manner defends the 
cruelties of the Marian persecution, and vindicates the characters of Bonner 
and Gardiner, when scarcely the fires of Smitbfield and the piles of Ridley 
and Latimer, Hooper and Cranmer are extinguished, he complains of the 
restraints, the fines, and imprisonments, which, under Elizabeth, were im- 
posed on the Popish recusants. While he magipfies every indiscretion of 
the unfortunate Anne Bolleyn into a crime, and would load her character 
with the blackest infamy, he extols the virtues and conceals the vices />f 
]Mary Stuurt, whose only virtue was her weakness, and whose only apology 
for crime her youth and beauty. 

Whatever merit tliere may be in Dr. Lingard*8 History, either of original 
ity and deep and extensive research, which he claims, or of beauty of style 
and pleasing narration, which have been allowed him, all these, however, 
will by no means make up for the manifest partiality towards the Catholics, 
and the constant prejudice against the Protestant faith, which prevail 
throngli tlie whole work. It will never be a popular history ; it may be 
read and admired at St. Omer*s and Dovay, it may be found in the library 
of the scholar, but never, like Uume, in every parlor^ and in the hands of 
common readers. 

When the historian strays from the truth, his work becomes a mere work 
of fiction, inheriting all the dulness of narration, without acquiring any of 
the liveliness of romance ; it can neither instruct us like the one, nor amuse 
us like the other. Facts misrepresented, however they may be skilfully 
adapfed to our particular prejudices, will always be like the flattered por- 
trait, which may gratify our vanity, or please us by the excellence of the 
coloring, but can never mspire us with tnat interest that truth alone can 
impart. 



jBxample. 

OF A DELIBEBATIYE DISCUSSION. 

PAST I. 
*^L8feral PrincipUa at affecting the Strength of Oooemment.^ 

The opinion that the strength of government consists in its being placed 
as far beyond the influence of popular commotions as possible, is one of long 
standing, and, when rightly understood, is, without doubt, perfectly correct. 
But I do very much doubt the correctness of that exposition of it, or rather, 
of that perversion of it, which teaches that the strength of a government 
consists in crushing the energies of the people, and continuing them in a 
state of abject mental and moral degradation and darkness. Nay^ I coU' 
ceive such a, mode of proceeding to be entirely incompatible with the 
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«tren|;th of government For, let us suppose the existence of such a state 
of things as has just been alluded to. Let us suppose a people involved in 
a barbarism the most -complete and gloomy that the world ever knew ; and 
that they are ruled with a despotism, compared with which the Ottoman- 
despotism of the present day is very liberty. I allQw, that so long as they 
can be continnca Jn a state of such miserable slavery and dancness, so 
long ^vill the goveniment stand, and" stand firmly. But who will answer for 
it, th^t the light shall never break in ? Who will vouch that they shall 
never rouse from this moral lethargy ? Who is there tjiat dares affirm that 
this Samson, though now blinded, and shorn of his strength oppiessed, 
mocked, insulted, will not at some future period, remote it may be, collect 
the force of his energies, and hurl down the whole fabric of tyranny on the 
devoted heads of his followers ? Station a ^ard, if you please, in every 
liouse,-r^et a spy over every man's actions-; but tell me, of what effect 
will your guards and your spies be in restraiii^ng the current Af men's 
thoughts ? Were they possessed of no other means of coming to a sense of 
their wrongs, the very circumstance that there are in the communitv those 
who do not feel these wrongs, (the ministers of despotism,; this very circum 
stance, I say, would inevitably, though it ma3r be slowly, raise in the minds 
oY the people reflections on their own condition as compared with that of 
their rulers. It will then be but a short process for tliem to begin to desire 
better things ; and everyone at all conversant, with humap nature, knows 
full well that when men once begin to desire in earnest, it is not long ere 
thejr make an effort to possess themselves of the object of their wishes. A 
spirit of insubordination has thus arisen; and now tell me, student of his- 
tory, tell me, politician, where will it end ? Let tyranny, and the illibenil 
principles which have hitherto prevailed, in haughty assurance of their 
own might, tremble, for their dowhfall is at hand. All the experience of 
all a^s shows full well, that when a people are once roused to a sense of 
injuries, opiates more powerful than man can tell of, are requured to luU 
them to a second sleep. ^^ 

If, now, there be any need of examples in proof^ what I have advanced, 
I have only to refer you to the revolution which reauired the best blood of 
France to wash away the illiberal principles which tiad hitherto swayed tlie 
throne, — to the free states of North America, who owe their indepefldenco 
to the blind and narrow policy which had actuated the British monarchy 
ever since the days of the first James,-^to Greece, the last strong hold, west 
of the Dardanelles, of those who once spread the terror of their anus from 
beyond the farthest stretch of the Caucasian range to the most distant 
shores of remotest Europe ; but whose oppressive and impolitic principles 
are now, we confidently trust, about to force them, a disgraced and despised 
race, with a weak and irresolute government, into a comer of tlie earth, a 
terrible. monument to all nations or the insufficiency of intolerance for the 
support of power. 

But, while in a government established on illibenil j>rinci pies, there are 
the most formidable springs of ruin, I believe that principles, tne opposite of 
these, contribute, more than any other cause, to the strength and stability 
of governnient. It is supposed, of course, that the people are enlightened to 
the advantages and necessity of government in some snape or other; and to 
suppose that they would be willing Subjects of a power whose constant aim 
was to oppress and restrain their energie?^ to reduce^ their prerogatives, to 
obstruct their interest, and to hinder their advancement in moral and 
intellectual improvement ; or, to suppose that they would become willing 
instruments of destruction to a government, which, keeping pace with the 
progress of civilization, and the spirit of the age, would ^cure to them 
everv privilege, in as high a degree as would be possible for them to enjoy, 
would be to deny the very circumstance whicli has just been taken for 
ffranted, namely, an enlightened condition of the people. So far, indeed, 
from overturning the goverument, their main solicitude, unless their motives 
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of condnct were straogely ift variance with those which usually actuate 
men in other cases, would be as to the means of supporting it in its fullest 
strength ; — so far from discarding it, their chief anxiety would be lest other 
powers, jealous of the influence of such an example on their subjects, should 
endeavor to wrest it from' them. 

It is, in fact, but the futile imaginings of a disordered brain, which see ia 
the effect of liberal principles any thing approaching to the dissolution of * 
government. For what are liberal principles but a disposition to keep pace 
with the spirit of improvement which is constantly goin^ on among men ? 
And, can any one, in his sober senses, aver that gooa government and 
general civilization are thhigs so entirely incompatifolej that the one cannot 
be enjoved but at the expense of the other? That vigor and stability in 
national councils are ever, from their very nature, inconsistent with the 
progress of the mind ? That if men insist on moving onward in the march 
of intellect, they must be content to sacrifice to this object every thing like 
a firm and well-regulated state administration ? And so, on the contrary, 
if ^ey wish to be preserved from constant anarchy and civil contention, 
they must be satisfied to remain in barbarism and degradation ? Snch doc- 
trines are too m<»istrous to be harbored for a moment ; but yet, I dcf^ any 
one to deny that they are the doctrines of those who contend that liberal 
principles are incompatible with the strength of government For myself 
were such my belier, I would utterly discard all allegiance to society. I 
would betake myself to the obscurest comer of the eartn ; and there, dwell- 
ing aloof from the world, and inaccessible to anv of mv race, I would prose- 
cute the culture of my understanding and my heart by myself, and. undis 
turbed by tiiat connexion with my species, whioh would, according to 
these doctrines, involve my mind in ignorance and darkness. My name 
should be no more known among all mankind. I would live alon^ ; Imd 
none other should rule over me than the Almighty. 



PART II. 

^Liberal Principlet om affecting the Strength cf GooemmaUP 

That the rights which nature has bestOMFcd upon man may be protected 
and enjoyed, ne finds it necessary to subject himself to laws, anil to part 
with some portion of his original freedom, for the maintenance of the rights 
and freedom of his fellow-men. The social system, of whicli he is a member, 
entitles him to other rights, without which, civil liberty is not enjoyed, and 
the ends for which society was formed are not obtained. Those' principles 
of government are liberal, which secure to man the rights of nature and 
of society. They are the principles which conduce to the happiness and 
prosperity of a nation ; but it has been observed by political writers, and 
tlie observation has been so frequently made that it appears almost an axiom, 
that those very principles have a powerful effect in weakening government. 
Reason and experience confirm the remark. Though history has often and 
clearly proved to us that man is unwilling to be oppressed by man, and will 
not sacrifice his just rights, when the possession of them will not injure 
others, he has unfortunately seldom restrained himself from abusing as soon 
as he begins to enjoy them, till he finally subjects himself ,to oppression 
which he en<leavored to escape. 

It is in their liabilitv to abuse, that the great danger of liberal principles 
is seen. To enjoy their advantages much precaution must be taken nfflunst 
their evils. They are liable to be carried to excess. To establisli the 
proper security, and to mark oiit the proper limits for thqin, seem ahno&t 
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impossible. The work will be imperfect. The examples of ancient gOT 
emments too plainly^ prove that^it was so in them. Faction and corruption 
were the constant companions of liberty, continual!}^ distracting and en- 
feebling government. Ihey soon exerted their pernicious influence, when 
Athens began to enjoy that liberal principle, which rendered the voice of the 
people the law by which they were to be governedT That free principle 
which declared the proud patncians and humble plebeians of Rome equal, 
and gave the latter the enjoyment of public offices in company with the 
former, added not to the strength of government. We find tiiat tne interval 
of tmn^uilllty was but short, and that th& tumuUs of the people, and the 
oppr3ssion of ambitious citizens soon followexl. Sylla was the favorite, and 
became the tyrant of the people. 

'* So every scope by the immoderate use 
Leads to restraint.*' 

The principal eausjBi of the fall of the republic of Rome, has been ascribed 
to the excess of power ^hich the favor oi the people too often intrusted to 
unworthy hands. 

As liberal principles allow th&p€k>ple some degree 6f power, the question 
may with good reason be asked, whether that power will content them ; 
whether it wiU not be intentionally abused, or imprudently exercised ? 

They are forgetful of the relation in which they stand to each other ; of 
the responsibility under which they are placed. Ignorant or thoughtless of' 
the benefit of the whole, which the privileges of each individual enable him 
to render, they too readily sacrifice the good of the public to their own par- 
tiality for some flattering demagogue. They are not sensible of the true 
value of the liberal principle which is put in their hands, but they are fully 
ftware that they posses^ power, and will misapply their possession to gratify 
tbemselves, at the expense <^ the public safety, and the public happiness. 
Such is the abuse of the right of sunraee, an abuse to which the privilege Ib 
always exposed, however well informed the people may be of the true design 
of society, and of the happiness which it is in their power to confer. 

We need ^not exanune ancient history, and the imperfect constitutions of 
old eovemments, to be convinced that free principles will be dangerous. 
The history of later times will give us the same information. Will not our 
own days teach us the same lesson ? We have seen the dangers of the press. 
In the words of one of our own writers, ** Ito freedom will be abused. It is 
a precious pest, and necessary mischief, that has spoiled the temper of our 
liberty, and may shorten its ufe." 

AnoUier efiect to be feared from liberal principles^ is a want of respect 
towards those who make and administer the laws. If the people are, 
directly or indirectlyj the makers of the laws, do they the more wUlinglv 
submit to them I Tjie magistrates Whom they have created, they will look 
upon as their equals, but equalify may be forgotten by the magistrates 
Tney will be approved by some, and disapproved by others. There wil 
arise opposition of party to party, and oppression of me one by the other 
The purposes of government are forgotten, while each looks with jealousj 
upon hi^ opponent. There is none of that feeling of awe and reverenct 
which the authority of an hereditary ruler inspires, whose cradle is a throne, 
of whose oppression it is dangerous to complain, and the success of resist 
ance doubtiul. 

It is the foundation of the political theory of a distinguished writer, thai 
honor is 'the support of a monarchy, fear of a despotism, and virtue of a 
republic. The strongest eovemments place their security in principle! 
which awe or captivate flieir subjects. They take advantage of. every 
mode which will excite terror or delight. The will of a despot bows down 
the victims of ignorance with feaf and trembling, who hardl^ dare to knon 
that nature has oestowed upon them faculties and rights, which were givei 
for their happiness, or the strength of govemment is aeriyed from a fountait 

80* • 
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of hoDor, and consists in ornaments of silver and gold, in the stars and grand 
crosses of nobility, or in the amusements by which men are charmea into 
submission. We may, then, sajjr, though in a different sense from the origi 
nal, '* Amusement is the happmess of those vho cannot think." But in 
what does the strength of liberal governments consist ? In something of far 
higher authority than'the will of any mortal ; in something more ennobling 
than all other honor ; in the only true divine right of sovereignty, the virtue 
of the people. 

This is a strong foundation ; but is it not one which is more to be desire^ 
than expected ? It is httle to the honor of human nature that the principle 
of fear has been found to have a more powerful influence ihtax the principle 
of virtue. Such has been the case ; and liberal principles, from the wan* 
of power to preserve them in their purity, have too often produced effects 
which it seemed contrary to their nature to produce. Though they may 
be beneficial to themselves, they wiU be corrupted, unless there is that 
degree of intellectual and moral cultivation in the community which we are 
not justified in expecting. It is true, that there is little hope of virtue and 
learning among a peojde without liberal ^<rinciples to encourage and support 
them. Some portion of freedom is certainlv necessary before virtue can be 
expected to display herself, and exert her influence openl;y', and before the 
mind can exercise to advantage the faculties with which it is gifted. But 
does it follow tiiat this liberty will always reform a community ? Liberal 
principles may be adopted too suddenly, before the character of a people is 
prepared for them, and then, while they produce not the happiness which 
they otherwise would produce, will create anarchy or oppression. 

Thus it appears that some information and virtue are required for the 
protection or liberty. But, when free principles are established, and they 
are producing contentment, virtue may not be secured, may not be pre- 
served. All the effect which fear has over the mind is removed, and the 
faculties are roused to life and exertion from a state of tranquillity, but a 
tranquUlity like that of the tombs. To escape from the terror of despotism, 
la a blessing ; but there is danger pf the slavery of vice. Virtue is, indeed^ 
encouraged by liberty to <some forward to the light, and to exercise herseli 
for the benefit of man ; but vice meets witii like encouragement, and will 
readily seize its opportunity to gratify itself, and to exert its corrupting 
influence. 

The unfortunate terminations of many revolutions in favor of liberty, are 
to be found in the want of virtue and knowledge among the people, who 
ore conseauently incapable of governing themselves. 

Since, tnen, hberal principles have Ixwn so constantly abused, unless the 
people are, in a high degree, virtuous and enlightened, we must look for 
strength to the checks proviaed against the abuse of power in. the separate 
departments of government; not to the agreeable, though poisonous prin 
ciples of liberty, but to the antidote which is constantly administered 
against their dangerous effects. 
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XCIV 
DISPUTATIONS. 

Disputations are exercises in which parties reason in op- 
position to each other on some question proposed. Thej are 
verbal contests respecting the truth of some fact, opinion, 
proposition, or argument. 

As literary exercises, they are principally of two kinds, Phi- 
losophical, and Forensic Disputations. 

Philosophical Disputations are those in which some philo- 
sophical fact, principle or theory is discussed. 

Forensic Disputations are those in which some legal, moral 
or political subject is argued. 

JExampU 1. 

OF A FORENSIC PISPUTATION. 

PABT I. 

Whether Popukar Superstttioru or Enlightened Opinion, be moet favorable. 

to the growth of Poetical Idtercihire, 

^ Fable and snperstition form sO large a part of the ground-work of aor 
dent poetzy, and are so intimately connected with that of all succeeding 
ages, that a partial investigation of this subject might lead us to very er- 
roneous conclusions. Trotk the bare consideration of this fact, we might 
be induced to give assent to that opinion, which would make superstition 
indispensable to the production of poetry, and which would thereby eon- 
fine its progress to a certain period in the civilization of the world. We 
might as well, however, consider the dross as a constituent of the virgin 
gold, as suppose that the imperfections and errors connected with poetry 
were essential to the divine art 

Homer has left a monument of genius which will be read and admired 
by remote ages yet to come ; but will it be looked upon as one of those 
prodigies of former times, the history of which alone remains to them, for 
which, in their time, they can find no parallel or counterpart ? Will, then, 
his poetry be viewed as the production of an art peculiar to former aces, 
but in those times unknown ; a shadow, an illusion, which has vanished 
before the increasing li^ht of dvilization ; or will it not rather be admired 
and venerated, as one oi the earliest fountains to which posterity can tr^ce 
the magnificent stream, which, in their age, may be extending its healthy 
and invigorating influence through all the channels of society ? Yet the 
idea that superstitious opinions arc essentially important to the production 
of poetry, would exclude the possibility of any great progress in the art. 
Since^ error must gradually disappear before knowledge and civilization, 
and since superstition must vanish wherever Christianity sheds its blessed 
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inflnence, it follows^ that poetry must, some daj, in the progress of the 
world, be seen in the decline. The possibility of this, we should be an 
willing for a moment to admit. Poetry is not the pccaliar characteristic 
of a rude and imperfect state of society ; it is not a plant which can thrive 
only in the soil of i^orance ; on the contrary, an art, which I do not say, 
keeps pace with \he miprovement of society, but is .destined rather to precede 
it ; to be, as it were, man's Guide to indefinite advancement. In proof of 
our position, we need only refer to the elevating influence of poetry itself; 
an influence admitted by all, and one which eveir breast has more or less 
experienced. The poet s influence is through the feelings, and, as man 
kind in their nature have been,. and always will be, essentially the same, 
the true poet, in the exerdse of his profession, has the .key to the settsit>ili- 
ties and aifections of his fellow-men ; when he touches tKe strings of his 
lyre, it is only to produce those notes with which eveiy bosom Sirobs in 
ttnison. It becomes, then, an easy task for him to instruct and to elevate, to 
call man away from the absorbing influence of worldly passions and pur- 
suits, to a view of what is most elevated in his own nature, and most noble 
in the creation around him, to wean him from the present, and fit him for 
the future. This exertion of a refining and elevating influence is a pre- 
rogative of the poet admitted 6y all ; but must, we also believe, that, when 
he is most successful in his glorious office, he is at the same time dimin- 
ishing the power and will in his fellow-men to appreciate or countenance 
his works. 

The poef s peculiar liberty and privilege is to give free wing to his im- 
agination ; a liberty allowed by every one. In poetry, indeed, we look 
for fictidn, though its legitimate object be truth. Popular superstitions, 
therefore, afibrd an easy and ample subject for the poet's pen, and always 
must, to some degree, enhance the beauty and attraction of his works. 
For what are popular superstitions but the dreams of the imagination 
perhaps the fantasies of the poet's own brain? It is asserted by some 
writers, that the Greeks were mdebted for their mythology to the writings 
of Hesiod and Homer; that their religious notions were vague and un- 
settled until the fertile imagination of their poets devised for them a 83rs- 
tem of worship. Indeed, we may safely belieye, that a great proportion, 
if not most of the superstitions, which nave prevailed in the world, have 
sprung into existence at the poet's calling. When this is not the case, 
they owe their origin to the disordered imagination of some less-gifted 
mind. From the wonders and beauties of nature, then, one of the poet'a 
most fertile themes, he can no longer receive inspiration, when the float 
ing visions of superstition no longer surround them; when belief in that 
which ignorance, or the fancy of former poets, has generated, has been 
resigned for more rational opinions. The eenius of poetry forbids such a 
sentiment Does the flower which has' bu>ssomed and faded from the 
creation become destitute, in the poet's eye, of poetical associations, be 
cause he cannot credit the imaginative belief of ancient bards, that Flora, 
has it in her care, while Uie sporting Zephyms fans its petals, parched by 
the mid-day sun ? Is the distant planet less worthy a place in the poet's 
thought, because its Secret influence, whether good or evil, can no more 
be credited ? Does " old ocean '* lose any of its sublimity, because it is no 
longer, even in the poet's mind, peopled by the Tritons, Nereids, and 
father Neptune ? Such, and like notions, were the theme ofandent poets 
and their countrymen gave willing credence to their tales. The modem 
bard might as well stalk the streets in the toga and tiie buskin, as brini^ 
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Jinto his lines the dreams of heathen inytholo^. Yet he is not drcnm- 
scribed bj narrow bounds, because he ma}r not follow, in the regions of 
imagination, the wild excursions of the ancients, or because his own light 
fancy may soar no higher than less active reason can accompany her. 

The true poet, so uir from recjuiring, will decline the guidance or dic- 
tation of his predecessor. It is his office and his pride to present his sub- 
ject in a novel and intei:esting view ; to shed u]K>n it new light, and invest 
It with additional attractions. If we admit this, we need have no appre- 
hensions tliat the muse will be invoked in vain,'though she may not be 
courted, as in former days. 

We would not willingly detract from the merits of ancient poetry, or 
that of any bard that has yet dawned upon the world ; but as we would 
not limit the progress- of any art or science by the advancement which 
ihej may have reached in former times, so we would not circumscribe the 
*' divinest of all arts " within the narrow boundary of a few oenturies in 
the world's infancy. 



PAST II. 



Whether Popular St^peratUwru or Erdightmed Opinion be most favotrolhie 

to the growth of Poetical Literature. 

" Good sense," says Coleridge. " is the body of poetic genius, fancy its 
drapery, motion its life, and imagination its soul," — and it is the remark 
of one who had learned to analyze with exactness the feelings of the poet. 
Let us see how well examination justifies the definition. We may con- 
sider the subject under two heads : — 1st. Do superstition and enlightened 
opinion united promote poetical literature ? 2d. If they are not capable 
of being thus united, do our ordinary occupations promote that literature 1 

The urst -point we shall not btrive to establish. Popular superstitions 
are veiy few at the present day. Intelligence is widely diffused ; books 
and readers are multiplying, and enlightened opinion is setting up a very 
wide dominion. It is now thought impossible for superstition and educa 
tioa to exist together. Then are our ordinary occupations, in the second 
place^ favorable to poetical literature ? Admitting that enlightened 
opinion is gaining the ascendency, let us see whether it favors the imagin- 
ation, — whether a prevailing slirewdness, and the common affairs of life, 
are sufficient, without the aid of superstition, for poets and novelists. 

Life is made up of realities ] our wants, though continually supplied, 
are continually to be supplied. The atmosphere of the world is the chil- 
ling atmosphere of reality, exertion, and disappointment. There is little 
poetry in common life; little poetiy in unrewarded exertion, or unde- 
served oppression, or disappointed ambition. Yet these make an essen- 
tial part of life, and they are precisely what give such a matter-of-fact, 
nnpoetical tone to most minds. How many feel, as they follow where 
their duties direct them, any thing of poetry or romance ? Are not all 
disheartened at times by the plain realities of their lot ? Notwithstanding 
many happy connexions, we sometimes feel ourselves, both as individuals 
and nations, too much fettered, and want something to delight and en- 
noble, as well as keep us alive. This deficiency is supplied by the emo 
tions springing from popular delusion ; which, stealing like a mist over 
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the picture before as, softens the whole landscape. The restraints of 
society may fetter poetic genius, bat the vision and the faculty divine dr- 
camstances cannot entirely repress ; whenever it is curbed by the world 
popular superstition frees it from its bondage, and kindles again the 
trampled spark. 

What* we degrade as superstition, is, in trath, the very soul of poetry, 
and no more separable from it than soul from body. It may fail of its 
object, and make gross what ought to be pure, but the spirit that would 
condemn superstition on such ^unds, would spurn a picture of the 
Madanna because the same pencil might have delineated a vixen. Saper- 
stition springs from Ihe imagination and fancy; poetical literature is 
directly addressed to^ese powers of mind, and cannot flourish without 
them. Philosophy and histoiy are not dependent on them ; if the^ state 
&ct8, and draw just conclusions, their ends aria attained. Superstition, on 
the contrary, is an embodying of the grand, the tender, the territic, as 
suits the mind,— the creating, as it were, a world of passions and percep- 
tions too spiritual for common life, and yet too natural not to be exercised. 
Kow, is not all this poetry in its true sense ? 

^ Evexy imaginative or superstitious nation has abounded in poetical 
Uteratore. Their peculiarities of thought assist the author, besides culti- 
rating the taste and exercising the imagination of the reader. The suc- 
cess of modem poetic literature, notwiU^tandinff our want of superstition, 
is not unfavorable to this view. A change has been effected in .this kind 
of writing corresponding to the extension of education. The novelist now 
draws from human nature rather than superstition ; formerly materials 
were abundant and fanciful, but they were not employed with discretion 
Perhaps the magnificence of Milton will be adduced as an instance of no 
superstition in the author, and requiring none in the reader. But Miltons 
adorn every age. Milton^s poetry has been compared to the ocean ; and 
although the ocean is sublime in its own native grandeur, yet the beantv 
of the inland stream — the lesser poetic strain — is increased when it 
sounds through the hidden ravine, and is overshadowed by the dark 
foliage of superstition. 

Observe the untutored inhalntants of the mountain, — where the link is 
shortest between nature and nature^s God, — where every cliff is invested 
with some popular legend, and every valley and lake and hill-top may tell 
some tale of fancy, some' dreaming of speculation, — observe these, ais 
they pay there the vows of a wild superstition, and do you not contem- 
plate the very essence of poetry 1 Is there no poetry in superstition ? 
Then bid Macbeth and Hamlet be forgotten, and consign " the Wizard of 
the North " to an unheeded tomb. Call the dreams of his fancy the fol- 
lies of disease, and pity them. If we deny the poetical nature of super- 
stition, what shall be said of those places where the genius of Scott has 
revelled till it has hallowed the very traditions of ignorance 1 Can we 
make powerless the wand which, in Shakspeare's hand, called the mur- 
dered to the^ banquet, harassed the guilty conscience, and urged the ir- 
resolute to revenge ? 

A good proof that mere enlightenment does little for imaginati\^c 
writers, may be found in thig country. We are wanting in popular 
legends, and, be it said with deference to wise opponents, wanting in 
poetical literature. Our poets and novelists are few, and feel too little tlie 
mspiration of an American home. Our national character may be the 
better for this ; but our pursuits have made us, as a people, vastly unpo- 
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etical. This is readily acconnted for. We have been-aoenstoiliied froio 
childhood, and still continue, to regard chiefly what is necessary in life. 
Interest and thrift are graven on every thing in America ; the waves and 
the winds are nnwelcome without the expected gain ; and the clilf and 
stream, however beautiful, are unconnected wiu superstitious legends^ 
JDo not the words of one of our poets apply- to- many oi his countrymen 1 

** The churl who holds it heresy to think. 
Who loves no music but the dollar's clink. 
Who laughs to scorn the wisdom of the schools. 
And deems the first of poets first of fools, 
Who never found what good from science grew. 
Save the grand truth that one and one are two. 
And marvels Bowditch o*er a book should pore. 
Unless to make those two turn Into four ; 
Who, placed where Catskiirs forehead greets the sky. 
Grieves that such auuries all unhewn should lie. 
Or, saxiqg Where Niagara's torrents^ thrill, 
* Exclaims, ' A monstrous stream to turn a mill ! * >** 

Yes, even at this moment is the demoiiof utilitarianism throwing his 
bonds around the cataract of Niagara^ — to scoop with a clam^heU the 
wicked, waste water, and substitute for the torrent's roar, the soul thril- 
ling music of the clapper to a grist-m^ll 1 If this is plain common-sense, 
it is not poetry. True, a few of the red man's race remain to wonder at 
the taste which can so misuse their country ; but their spirit has been 
broken, and they are strangers in the land* 

What, then, is th^ use of popular superstition ? I^ot to bind man to a 
reverence of foU^, nor to exact undeserved admiration, but to soften his 
nature, by exercising some of his higher powers and sensibilities, and thus 
make mind mmister to happiness. 

PHILOSOPHICAL DISPUTATION. 

^ JEkccanple, 

[One Bide only li presoited.] 

Whither Intellectual Improvement he favorable to the Produetione of 

Imagination, 

Every age and every nation has its distinguished men. It has had its 
heroes, poets, orators, philosophers, and statesmen. Whether we go to 
the abodes of civilization, or tp the haunts of savages, we shall iBnd men 
who are properly the master spirits of their age, and who are destined to 
g:ive direction to the opinions and actions of their fellow men. This aiises 
from the very constitution of society, and each of the several classes of 
which it is composed are in some degree dependent on each other. 
The fame of the hero depends on the historian and poet, and, in return, 
tiie achievements of tiie former afford the most fertile themes for the 
latter. Some periods, however, are more favorable than others for the 
developement of a particular kind of talent. The ancients recognized an 
iron, a bronze, and a golden age, and no impartial reader of history can 
doubt the justness of siich a classification. The golden age was the age 
when literature and the arts flourished, when civilization had gained the 
ascendency over barbarism, and when the rights of the individual had 
begun to be respected. 
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There is, midoabledly, aft ofytnion preralent, that intelleetaal improTQ 
ment is uniavonble to the imagmation, — that the reasoning powelr 
cannot be cnltiTated without impairing It But such an opinion has nc 
foundation in &ct, and is entitled to no more respect thaa a thousand 
other notions that are handed down from age to age, and are regarded as 
true. The enemies of free- gOTemment tell us, that learning cannot 
flourish where all are acknowledged free and equal \ that learned men 
cdnnot grow up except in the sunshine of royal favor; and that religion 
cannot work its benign effects except on an ignorant community, and 
under the guidance of an established church. The different relative pro 
gress of the sciences and works of imagination can be accounted for with- 
out having recourse to the theory above mentioned. A science is nothing 
more than the combined experiments and discoveries of men in all ages, 
while a work of imagination is, to a certain extent, the- work of a single 
person. The philosopher can begin where Bacon^and Newton left off* 
DQt the poet must begin where Homer began. 

There is another cause for the prevalence of this opinion, in the erro- 
neous view taken of the works of an uncultivated people. That wild, 
figurative language, whidi arises from its batt^nness, is often thought to 
be conclusive evidence of a lively imagination. As civilization advances, 
that wildness and extravagance disappear; as language becomes more 
copious and £xed, tiiose bold figures are nO longer used. But does it 
follow, that the imagination is less lively ? That that faculty, on which 
our happiness so essentially depends, is thus impaired by the very means 
by whicn our good is promoted ? It cannot be. The God of nature, who 
made " wisdom's ways ways of pleasantness." did never decree that the 
improvement of the intellectual should darken ^at faculty whi(^ is truly 
the mind's eye, and through which the past as well as the future, and the 
absent as well as the present can be scanned. Imagination does not con 
fine itself to earth, but ' . 

"TJredofii 
And this dlamal B6ene, she springs aloft 
Through fields of air, ptirsaes the flying storm, 
Sides oa the volleyed lightniiig through the hearens. 
Or, yoked with whirlwinds ana the northern blast, 
Sweeps the long track of day. " 

Should we grant that intellectual improvement was unfavorable to 
productions of the imagination, then we should no longer look for the 
best works of that character among a. civilized people, but should seek 
them among our native Indians, or the Tartars of Siberia. We should 
ap^ly the same rules to individuals as to nations. The least cultivated 
mmds would be the most imaginative. We should look to them for 
bolder flights than to-Milton, Pope, or Byron ; the absurdity of which Is 
seen by the mere statement of it, and the principle is unworthy of serious 
argument History as well as common sense refutes it Wlio of those • 
bards whose worics are as immortal as the spirits which produced them 
had not a cultivated mind? Which of them did not finJ their imagina- 
tive powers increased by intelleetual improvement? Though the age 
of Homer was an age of Comparative darkness, yet the sun of literature 
must have shone on Greece, or the inspired fountains of poetry would 
have been frozen up. He never would have sung of the heroism of his 
countrymen had not their feelings responded to his. He never would 
have written .with that correct taste which all succeeding poets have de- 
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lighted to imitate, had not reason already under her control the wildness 
and extravagance of the untutored mind. 

Our own age bears ample testimony that intellectual improvement 
docs not destroy genius to produce, nor diminish desire to read works of 
imagination ; for there never was a time when so much fiction is written 
and read as at the i>resent. Poetry is no longer the langua^ of history 
and oratory, but it is what it ought to be, the language of imagination, 
clothing in its various dress human passions and atfections. In proof of 
ibis we need only refer to that giant mind whose powers have been so 
successfully employed in the world of fiction, making an almost entire 
revolution in that department of literature. He has shown that the bold- 
est flights of the imagination are not in the darkness of night, but in the 
clear sunshine of day; that as civilization advances, and the human 
mind makes progress, so will all its "^wers be strengthened, and all its 
faculties be enlarged. Science offers to us new realms, and ttie astrono- 
mer, as well as me poet, mav picture to himself worlds moving round 
In one harmonious wnole far beyond the reach of mortal view. 

The obscure and the uncertain may be necessary for a full exercise of 
the imaginative powers, but of this there will always be enough until 
the whcne field of knowledge is explored, in truth, with the advance 
of knowledge and science, mystery does not diminish. New wonders are 
oontinnally unfolding themselves, and as the field of vision is enlarged, 
other views are presented ; there stiU remains beyond the visible and die 
eertain. the invisible and mysteriout. 



xcv. 

ORATION. 

An Oratioii is a speech or discourse composed acoording to 
the roles of oratory, and spoken in public ; or, it may be de- 
fined a popular address on some interesting and important 
subject. The term is now applied chiefly to speeches or dis- 
courses pronounced on special occasions, as a funeral oration, 
an oration oa some anniversary, &c., and to academic decla- 
mations. 

The term oration is derived from the Latin oroy to beg or 
entreat, and properly sigiiifies that which is said by way of 
entreaty. 

A speech is in general that which is addressed in a formal 
manner to one person or more. A harangue is a noisy, 
tumultuous speech, addressed to many ; an oration is a sol- 
Si 
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emn speech for any purpose. An address is any thing spoken 
or written from one person or party to another. 

A regvlAT oration consists of six parts, namely : 

1. The exordinsi or introdaction, which is designed to gain the atten- 
tion and good will of the hearers, and render them open to persuasion. 

2. The stating or division of the suligect, in whi<ii is expressed what 
he object of die speaker is, or what he designs to proTe er to refute^ what 

doctrine he intends to incnloate, &c. 

3. The narration or explication of facts or opinions connected with 
the subject 

4. The reasoning or aignments. 

5. The pathetic part in which an attempt is made to interest the feel- 
ings of the hearers. 

6. The oondnsioB, in which a general review may be made of what 
has been previously said ; and the inferences drawn from the argumoats 
may be distincdy stated. 

It is by no means necessary that all of these parts should be included 
in an oration. Much depends on the nature of the subject, and what the 
speaks has in view. But in listening to a performaBce of this kind, it is 
expected that the mind will be inforoMd, tlie reasoning powers exercised, 
the imagination excited, and the taste improved. The subject should 
be one which requires a statement and elucidation of interesting facts 
and principles; a course of Calm, dignified, and persuasive reasoning. 
At the same time, it should allow of fine writing. There should be op- 
portunity for description and pathos, for historical and classical allusions 
and illustrations, and for comprehensive and ennobling views. It should 
a<lmit also of unity of plan. The style should be elevated and elegant ; 
the form of expression manly and dignified, and at the same time char, 
acterized by force and vivacity. The ornament should be of a high kind 
— such as ennobles and exalts the subject. DifFuseness is Ukewise 
desirable. 

Example 1st. 

OF AN ENGLISH ORATION.* 
PMic SUxtion, 

One of die happiest, as well as most useful, improvements which 
the social system has receivedf since the earliest congregation of savage 
life, is the mvisian of labor. While it insures to us the greatest profit at 
the least cost, and enables the labor of each to contribute most effectually 
to the advantage of the whole, it introduces among tnen such a variety 
of chisses and conditions — it parts out the busi^^ess of life into so many 
and various lots, as mav satisfy each peculiar bias, imprinted by nature 
on the minds of individuals. The great world has many mansions. In 
one, there are the tools of industry and the bread of care ; in another, 
Ihe ins^iaof power — the diadem, the mitre, and all the aching luxury 



* On taking the First Degree. 
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of thrones; in a third, is hang tip the nirfading lanrel of liie MQse,^ich, 
as ^ it plucks all gaze its way," lets us not behold the cold neglect and 
starving penury which too often await it; — one looketh out upon the 
green fields, with their blossoms, their full ears, their bending branches ; 
and another looketh out upon the broad sea, with its tall ships and its 
cunning merchandise ; •'—all those, and raaay more, are wide open before 
us, and it requires but our own volition^ to decide wliere we will enter in 
and abide. 

Among the manifold professions and employments of life, however, 
there is much else, beside natural bias, to influence a man^s choice. The 
unyielding necessity of gfuning a livelihood, binding upon most of us, is 
ample security that no one oi them will be left vacant Industry, like 
wealth, will find its own level. A deficiency in any of its channels will 
create a demand ; and self-interest will ever hie at hand, to supply it But 
this is not all. We are all, more or less, the slaves of passion. The cold 
and calculating dictates of prudence are often overruled by the more 
specious and nattering whispers of pride. The path of reason is too 
straight-forward and dull for our eager ambition. We cannot bide to 
toil slowly up her steep and thorny way, for the quiet possession of scanty 
bread. The echoes of the silver trumpet have reached our ear, and we 
si^h that it may sound out our own name. The imperial purple has 
caught our eye, and the plain vestments of an honorable sufiiciency seem 
too mean and common tor our wear I 

Perhaps there is no prospect, which the imagination can present, so 
alluring to the mind of a young man as that of public life. The mere 
fact of being a theme of public interest, and of being exalted by the voice 
of popular favor to a station above one's fellows, — is of itself a boon, 
than which, it would seem, the most ardent ambition could desire none 
greater. But this is but the beginning of good things, — but the portal 
to the high places oi fame. It is in the exercise of this trust, that the 
full harvest of glory is to be reaped. Our mind is to counsel, — our voice 
to direct, — our arm to govern all; — ^tbe sceptre of power is to be handled, 
— her royal robes put on — >■ and we are to be the gaze of every eye. 
These are the rich privileges which our eager Cancy holds out tons as the 
rewards of office ; and it is not to be wondered at, that the coldest ambl 
tion should kindle at the view. It is no longer a strange thing, that pop 
alar favor should be oonvted and public station sought diligently filter. 
It is man's nature to look upward — ""tU aauUa^ cadum veruts^ — how 
then can he but long for this highest heaven ot human glory ? 

But let us strip off the gilded veil of fancy, and look in upon the con» 
dition of office when the pomp and parade are over, and the robes are 
thrown aside. And here, it were a superfluous task to inquire into the 
comparative happiness and case of public station. It needs not the elo* 
auent philosophy of tlie wronged Duke, to tell us, that a hfe of even un* 
deserved exile is s>veeter far than that of painted pomp, — *^ the inhospi- 
table woods more free from peril than the envious court," — " the icy 
fifing and churlish chiding of the winter's wind," more trusty counsellors 
than Ae fawning flattery of court-sycophants. Nor need we the touching 
examples of Wolscy, of Buckingham, of Mary, and all that host of splen- 
did misery which history supplies, to warn us how sore and galling a 
burden is " too much honor. We have heai'd with our ears — our fa» 
thers have told us — many of us are in the immediate, sad experience, 
that place and greatness, though fair without, and full of temptatioD,— 
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•i«,Uke ihe anples of Aspbaltnnif bnt ashes to the taste ; and when Tnth- 
drawn from tne excitements of busy life, and left alone to reflection, we 
aie all ready enough to exclaim with the poet : — 

•* *T is better to be lowly bom. 
And miire with humble liveni in content. 
Than to be perked up in a f(U»tering grief. 
Or vreur a golden sorrow. ' * 

Bat this is one of those fireside reflections which are apt to escape as, 
in the bastle of oat-of-door life. Vain hope with all its specious and 
most plaasible cheats, bids as not take upon trust so sad a truth. Am- 
bition, which wc striTe in Tain to " fling away," whispers us, that it is 
nobler to bide the worst, so honor be the stake. To serve one^s country, 
is at least a glorious martyrdom, and we are proud to suffer it. Were 
such the motive of those who enter the lists of public life, were honor 
conferred in exact proportion to merit, and trust squared with integrity, 
this were a sentiment worthy the extremest limit of indulgence. A 
nobler vocation no one can have, — a more glorious sacrifice was never 
made, — than to toil and suffer for the public good. Our country's call, 
as it were the roice of Fate crying oat to us, should make ** each pettr 
artery in this body, as hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve 1 ** But is it 
from pure and disinterested patriotism, that so many are daily clothed 
in the white robe of candidacy ? Can we pretend, even in this land of 
promise, that public honors are never capriciously, nay, are never unjust- 
ly, bestowed ? We have not, indeed, here, that long line of titled aris- 
tocracy, " state-statues only," whose rank, datinj^ from the cradle, can be 
founded, at most, only on a predestinarian estimate of future worth I 
We acknowledge neither ^* Divine right," nor " original compact," as a 
claim to supremacy. Much less need we fear that the wise, the virtu- 
ous, and the leamecl should be banished from our land, as from Sparta 
of old, in very fear lest, by the unrestrained exertion of their pernicious 
weapons^ they should work out for themselves an extravagant and dan- 

Serous influence. The wise, the learned, the good, stand here indeed 
leir chance with the rest; and it is a triumph worthy all rejoicing 
when they struggle into power. But how often do we see those noble 
natures, — who, seeking merit rather than fame, would scorn to ** flatter 
Neptune for his trident, or Jove for his power to thunder," -#- cheated of 
theu' rightful inheritance of gloiy ! It cannot be denied, though with 
f hame we confess it, that learning, genius, and virtue, will strive for pop- 
ular favor, but at fearful and perilous odds, against the supple knee, the 
flattering tongue, the cringing soul. 

What, then, is there in office for which men are thus eagerly striving? 
What is this highest prize of contention, in pursuit of which, happiness is 
tounted as nothing, and merit is content to be pitted against hypocrisy 
and intrigue ? It is called Power. There are few more ludicrous 
mistakes, which this erring world exhibits, than those of a false and 
o'erleaping ambition. The redoubted Knight of la Mancha, though un- 
equalled in story, is not alone in real life. We may, almost daily, be- 
hold the brazen basin of the barber, borne proudly along, in all its soapy 
lustre, as if 't were really the golden helmet of Mambrino ! In most 
countries, we may see crowd?, and even in our own practical land not a 
few of those dabblers in the pettiness of fame, whose oflScial importance 
would serve only to remind us of that pretty device of -^sop, — a fly on 
thd luda of a chariot, striving to exclaim *' what a dasi do 1 raise I " The 
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truth 18) that in these times, and especially in our own land, the power, 
which office of itself confers, is most specious and shadowy. Even in the 
Old World, little else is retained, save the name, the show, the ceremony 
of power. In the most arbitrary governments of modern times, the pop' 
nlar feeling is respected and obeved, though it be not directly, and in 
terms appealed to. But with ns, the very boast of our liberty is, that the 
people are supreme. They indeed do delegate certain of deir number, 
to manage for them their great estate of sovereignty : — but this delegated 
authority is divided off into so many branches, and so entirely checked 
bv the mutual action of these branches upon each other, tiiat the power 
o^ individual office is a mere name and a shade. Our governors are in 
fact but publip servants — a most honorable, indeed, and praiseworthy 
service, but containing so much more of burden and care, than of power^ 
that we might almost apply to them the old Greek proverb, — " none in 
the land are so much slaves, as its masters^ 

But if public station do not actually confer power upon its possessor, 
it at least, affords him the most favorable opportunity for gaining it. If 
office be not greatness, it surdtf must be the highest vantage-ground 
for achieving greatness. It was the answer of the Delphic oracle to 
Cicero, says Plutarch, when he inquired how he should attain to the 
highest earthly glory, — '^ by making his ovon genius, and not the will of 
the people, the guide of his life.'* To enter into an elaborate discussion 
of this great question, would far exceed our spare and strict allowance 
of time ; but it may well be doubted, whether that close subjection to 
popular will, that contracted servitude to party, that unjrielding bondage 
to public opinion, which public officers must necessarily undergo, be not 
far, very far, from the pure and perfect air of liberty, in which genius 
exults and thrives. It seems, too, a nobler, as well as freer, task to pro- 
mote the mental improvement, than the physical welfare, of our race, — 
to govern minds, than to govern men. 

I know that history, an honorable mention in whose pages is, perhaps, 
the proudest reward which mortal merit can aspire to, has hitherto de- 
voted her exclusive praise to those who have led the armies or guided the 
councils of their nations. It hath now been the diary of princes, and now 
the " field-book of conquerors," and full rarely hath even the name of a 
private man, however splendid his talents or exalted his virtues, been 
deemed worthy of its notice. But the liberty, which has been here 
worked out, is not confined to the mere form and ceremony of govern- 
ment, — it not only pervades the whole atmosphere, but penetrates the 
very life-breath, and purifies the verv heart's core of society, — and we 
may confidently hope, that the Free tRstorian of Free America, pampered 
in no court, pensioned by no crown, will pen with the golden pen of 
Truth, — that her history may be, as all history ought to be, — philosophy, 
pure, uncompromising philosophy, " teaching by examples," — a history, 
where crimes may be mentioned only to be condemned, — where virtue, 
genius, merit, may stand out in their own unfading beauty, the admiration 
and the model of the world I We would not, indeed, withhold their 
merited tribute of praise, their proud recompense of glory, from the 
'* patriots who have toiled and in their country's cause bled nobly." The 
sweet lyre, the sculptured marble, shall have their names in holy keep- 
ing I But Vuy are not alone patriots. This proud title o( patriotism is no 
narrow distinction of birth or of fortune. Whoever promotes, or labors 
to promote, the interest and welfare of his country, be nis means never so 

31* 
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tmall, bis Tocation nerer so humble} is a patriot They are patriots who 
obey and defend, as well as they who make the laws. They are patriot^ 
who striye, as they are able, to advance in the land the g^*eat cause ef re> 
Ijffion, of justice, of public impiOTement. Eveij good man is a pairioil 
'fiiej were patriots, whose names shall hereafter be mentioned as the 
foondere and benefactors cHf this yenerable institution. He* is & patriot, 
and worthy a patriot's praise, whose wonted presence at the head of our^ 
Uniyersity, on this high festival of letters, we may no longer look for. If 
the youth of out land be its hope and its promise, as then* fathers are its 
strength and its support, — surely he shall have rendered a goodly and 
an acceptable service to his country, who by his diligence, his instructions, 
his example, has trained np so many to her duties and her honor. We 
would yield him, then, the glory of a patriot^ as well as the affectionate 
thanks of grateful hearts, lor all that he has done and suffered in the 
cause of education. His is a glory, " cui neque profitit qmquam laudandoy 
neque vituperando quiaqwun noemt.^ May he live lon^, to see this ancient 
abode of science, — the fond object of his care and love, — increased in 
usefulness and power; standing in all the strength of sound wisdom, in 
all the majesty of virtue, in all the beauty of holiness, a blessing to the 
children, and an honor to the fathers of our land ; and on its brightest 
tablet of record, among its best defenders, shall A}> name and his praise 
be ever inscribed. May his yeaxs to come be full of comfort, and his^ 
end — peace 1 

It is one of the peculiar features of our republican government, that the 
doors of office, — which have hitherto been rarely entered, but by those 
who could produce the passports of high birth or princeljr patronage, — 
are here thrown open to all. The natural consequence is, that all are 
eager to rush in. imagination has pictured to us this exclusive abode, 
abundant in all the luxury and splendor of Oriental magnificence ; and 
the prince of Abyssinia felt not more longings, — and, I venture to say, 
tried not move eaepediaits, to gain a knowledge and a view of the outer 
world of man, than we to gain admittance into this favored palace of the 
Blest^ We do not fear, with the enemies of liberty, that this " political 
ambition'* will always prove a canker in the hearts, or engender corrup- 
tion in the minds of onr people, — warring against the interests of litera- 
tare^ and bringing down upon us either the darkness of anarchy or the 
more gloomy ught of despotism. We neither feel, nor feign, any such 
idle apprehensions. We have seen the flood-gates of ocean suiddenly un- 
barred, and though the dashing waves leaped never so violently in devouring 
all they met, — it was but for a moment ; the waters flowed again into their 
channel, and the sea was stUL But though this temporary evil will ulti- 
mately be its own cure, it is well that all means should be employed to 
diminish its immediate violence. The storm has not vet ceased — we may, 
even notOy see it, in all the streagth of its rage, fearfully agitating our land. 
The holy ark of our liberties is, even now, tossed on its angry bosom ! It is 
time that men's eyes were opened to reason. It is time that they looked 
upon office as it really is ; like &e other professions of Ufe, a place of hon- 
orable labor, conferring on its possessor no absolute superiority, — no ex- 
clusive privilege,-^ no peculiar blessedness ; — an elevation where one's 
failings, as well as excellences, are displayed to a dangerous advantage. 
We would render to the rulers and counsellors of our land all the respect 

■ ' ■ - - •• — — - - - ii i^ 

* Dr. Kirkland, who had recently retired ftom the University. 
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sod lioii]«g» thai am their da« ; bat we will not yield up to them the sole 
possession of that power — the only power worth having — the highest 
power of man — ■ a power which angels from all their glory might stoop to 
enjoy — the power of doing good to mankind — of serving one's countiy — 
of improving our race — of ennobling our age ! This is the power which 
all may possess — which requires no passport but of Heaven. This is 
the promotion which " cometh neither from the East, from the West, nor* 
yet from the South." Mind asks not the seal of office for a sanction of 
its dictates, " nee sumit cud pomt secures arhitrio popularis dune.''* Its course 
will on, the way it takes, " cracking ten thousand curbs of more strong 
liuk asunder," than the slender impediments of artificial society. It wiU 
AT^eo^ OHt^ wherever it exists, in tones than which God's thunder is not 
more audible! 

To this power and this greatness let us aspire. 3>t the education and 
improvement of mind be the first object of our ambition. Let not the 
great harvest of our literature lie longer unreaped. Our dizzy mountain- 
peaks — our green hills — our fertile vales — our thundering cataracts — 
oar pleasant streams, were never made ibr sealed lips. Our firm hands, 
our brave hearts, our bright ejes^ though eloquent in silence^ deserve not 
a mate lyre. The fair brow of Liberty looks oald and na]ied without the 
laorel of the Mose ! 

Example 2. 

THE UTILITARIAN SYSTEM.* 
"Cut Bono." 

The spirit of the present strongly demands the useful in aUita objectis of 
pursuit ; there is little reason to rear that men will neglect their interests* 
so far as their judgment enables them to perceive them ; for little ocoupies 
^neral attention mat does not rettim some plausible answer to the ques> 
tion, **0f what use is it? what advantage arises ftom it?" The wild 
visions conjured up by the heated imaginations of other times, are all 
viewed through this oorrectinff medium, and stripped of all their bright and 
deceptive colors, are stamped with that value only to which their utility 
entitles them. The lance of chivalry rusts in obscurity and neglect, while 
the ploughshare is brieht wiUi honorable use ; the venerable castle, moss- 
covered and shatteredHtty the storms of a thousand years, is of small conse- 
quence, as it stands beside the smart, new-built manufactory, its neighbor, 
whence some of the conveniences and comforts of life are constantly flow- 
ing ; the mountain, though it be the highest peak of the Alps, or Andes, 
cloud-capt, and snow-crowned, towering sublime over the domains be- 
neath, the theme of poets, and the restins-place of the imagination, is 
thought little of in comparison with the dark and gloomy mine at its base, 
whence are drawn the ore for manufacture, or the coai with which it is 
prepared. 

All things are estimated, not at the price set upon them by the children 
of poetry and romance, but according to their immediate subserviency in 
renderine comfortable the condition of the great majority of mankind. 
And shall any one say that there is not much true philosophy in this vain-* 
ation ? Shall any one sigh over the tendency of the age to look with a 
di«'tassioDate eye on those wild schemes, and false ideas of honor and 

* Ob taxing the Fint Decree. 
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greatness, which in tonner times cansed such a waste of faoman lUb aod 
means ? ShiUl any one for this denonnce the times as forgetful of all that 
constitutes excellence or happiness ? Shall it be said that this epirit neces 
sarily smothers all the nobler parts of man*s nature, and reduces him to a 
mere pains-taking, money-getting animal ? That it is incapable of being 
tnmea and guided into any good course, and of forming the groundwork of 
a better state of things than the world has ever yet seen ? Such desponding 
minds, — such prophets of evil, must have got their ideas of tiie summiun 
bonum ftom tales of chivalry and romance, from the dreams and longings 
of a heated imagination, from an v thing, in fact, rather than a comparison 
of the sources of happiness in tne present and any former time. Should 
such an examination be made, that which appears so bright and enchant- 
ing when viewed from a distance, will harolv bear a close inspection. 
Strip these bright visions of all the radiance thrown around them by the 
charms of an elegant literature, and how meagre do they stand before us, 
in all the harsh outline of a rude and unpolished nature ; the violent pas- 
sions and harsh impulses of men stand forth, divested of that softening in- 
fluence thrown upon them by a refined civilization. The courage of the 
warrior will shrink to the level of mere animal violence ; the beautj of the 
ladies will pidl upon the imagination, when it is considered how uninterest- 
ing must have been their minds from the want of all those graces and re- 
finements which a more enlightened age only can impart ; while througli- 
out all classes the powers of the^ intellect were but imperfectly developed, 
and give us no very exalted idea of man and his powers. Let these things 
be but once thought of in such an abstract way, separated from all the 
bright associations that are usually wound about them, and the most en 
thusiastic admirer of antiquity will hardly wish that his lot had been cast 
in any of those periods that once seemed so delightful. 

But though the present estimate of utility be on the whole so correct, is 
there nothing in it that ma^be cause of disgust to those of delicate feelings, 
and at the same time injurious to our truest, best-defined interests ? None 
but the most unhesitating, undiscriminating panegyrist would attempt to 
deny it In their endeavors to reduce every thin^ to the standard or the 
useful, many have overstepped the limit In their zeal to do away with 
all old follies, they cast off with them some of those virtues which are pe 
culiar to no age or state of society, but whose seat is deep in the human 
heart, and whose free exercise is indispensable to the prosperous continu 
ance of any state or order of things; connecting these with the really 
worthless objects, with which they are so often associated, with the inten- 
tion of eradicating all the useless weeds from the soil of humanity, they 
ruthlessly tear up some of the most beautiful flowers in the gardens of the 
heart ; they crnsn those buds that would expand, and blossom, and bear 
good fruit ; that would exalt and purify, and refine hfe, and go far to rea 
uze man's imagined perfections. 

We may see some signs of such a spirit, in that tone of superior wisdom 
that would repress all the outbreakings of enthusiasm, and damp the ardor 
of the grateful heart in its admiration of the beautiful and noble, with a sar- 
castic and self-conceited manner of asking the question. What use ? And 
if the object of this harsh ridicule cannot snow some direct and visible ope- 
ration of the ideas and sentiments be admires, it warns him to be advised 
by experience, and to have done with all such foolish and romantic notions, 
which will only impede his successful progress in the world ; that is, drop 
all that characterizes the man of feelins and sentiment, and retain notliina* 
but the most esteemed maxims of a sel&wise' and selfish experience. Such 
a spirit would look upon this fair earth merely as one great farm, intended 
only to maintain its numberless denizens by its productive powers; it 
would grudge every acre not devoted to this purpose ; it would look with 
an invidious eye upon lakes and mountains as useless incumbrances ; in 
the pleasant light of heaven, and the blowing of its breezes, it would recog- 
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nize only the means to promote vegetation, and bring the harvest to ma 
turity ; men it would regard as mere instru ments in these great operations ; 
as bound to their country, and to each other, by no stronger ties, no better 
feelings than a low and selfish interest ; to it all else seems supeiifluous : all 
the glorious and beautiful, and all the touching and delicate^ of the natural 
and moral world, are unvalued and uncared for. Though this false estimate 
be but too common, the mind that has not been subjected to it must revolt 
at its dictates. What ! must nil the refreshing gardetis and pleasant walka 
of life be shut, all its delightful prospects obstructed, and idl the gushing 
streams of the heart be sealed up ! Uould any one urge this in senous ar- 
gument, no more concise and appropriate answer conld be given him, than 
the decision of the Creator himself upon the works of his lumd, — that tiiey 
arc good^ all good. 

But, to such contemners of all that soaifs above their own limited vision, 
the use of argument seems altogether superfluous ; there are certain epithets 
to which no definite meaning is attached^ but whichj when applied with a 
certain manner of sarcasm or ridicule, do more to injure their object, tiian 
the most direct and severe crimination.: there is a vagueness about them 
that gives the imagination room to conjure up a thousand bad qualities, and 
apply them to whatever is the subject of ooloquy. Of this nature is the 
epithet rorruMitie, so frequently and indiscriminately applied to all the im 
pulses which fill the breasts of those who have not lost all the warmth and 
generositjjr given them by nature ; who are excited with a noble ardor at 
the mention of great examples of virtu ; or heroism ; who can see and <eel 
the sublime and beautiful m nature and in character ; who can kindle with 
love, swell with pitv, or weep in sympathy with anotheir's woes ; they are 
told that all these things unit not do in the toortd; that they are only found in 
silly novels ; in fact, that they are all together too romanuc. The tendency 
of this spirit is to make the joun^ distrust their own feeling, and anxious 
to suppress every word and action that might come withm the reach of 
this far-sweeping romantic ; restraint and affected indifference become but 
too fashionable, even among those who are formed for b%tter things ; their 
fetters, early and long-worn, at length cease to gall, and the man of a once 
warm heart and strong affections, becomes a frigid and unimpassioned 
thing, whose impulses are all of tne lowest, commonest description. But 
is it reaily so? Is there any danger in giving way to any of those emotions 
which are so enchanting m the page of poetry or romance? Are they 
really incompatible with those necessary auties which are allotted to most 
men in the common routine of life and occupation ? Must we risk all those 
bright visions of life, enlivened and ennobled by the exercise of those finer 
feelings we love so to dwell upon ? In fine, are they all of ^to tise ? Let 
the anxious inquirer look around,'and mark the operation of some of those 
sentiments so harshly condemned as romantic ana useless. 

Is that feeling iisdess which entwines' a love of his native land with every 
fibre of a man's heart ? Which makes him look upon her mountains and 

{>lains, her rivers and lakes, or her rock-bound, sea-washed coast, with an 
ndescribable, and almost superstitious^eneration ? Shall all those associ- 
ations which make a man look upon his country as something more than 
so much land inhabited by so many proprietors, whom convenience has led 
to form themselves into an organizea, political body, be laughed'at, as the 
relic of a bygone, barbarous age ; as too roma^Uic to be indulged even for a 
moment ? Shall that enthusiasm which leads the traveller, wearv of wan- 
dering, and longing for home, on beholding the rocks and cliffs of his native 
shore, to exclaim with rapturous joy, — "This is my own, my native land," 
— be ridiculed as the expression of nothing but a mawkish, and false sen- 
sibility ? On the contrary, is not such a feeling the foundation of that true 
and real patriotism^ which makes a man lay down wealth and comfort, and 
pour forth blood like water for his country's eood ? Has it not been the 
all-pervading sentiment in those martyrs ana patriots whom history and 
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fiction equally^ delight in honoring ? Should we make Thennopylas and 
Marathon familiar as household words, had th&re not been some stron^r 
impulse in the breasts of the heroes ni'fao fought there than the mere desire 
to save tbeir lands and jMroperty from unjust spoliation ? Interest, or fic- 
tion, may, for a time, excite men to action in behalf of their countiy ; but, 
to arouse the undying flame of patriotism, to make such lovers of their 
country as time has shown, the " caritas ipsius soli," the clinging to all the 
marks written in memory by affection, the scenes of our youm, the monu- 
mente and undjrinj; histoiry of our ancestors, our heartiistones, and objects 
of domestic afraction, must all work together in a manner none the less ef 
fective, because it cannot be reduced to the eold and exact rules of states- 
men or philosophers. 

Is that love tiseUss which exalts so high in man's judgment the worth of 
the fairer softer portion of hn race ; thSb takes away so much of the harsh 
and low rrom his oharacter, and makes him see every thing in a warmer, 
purer light. Or are any of those other tender feeling, which purify his 
character^ and make him somewhat like the divine original ? Equally harsh 
and false is that estinuite that would sav so ; which would divest li^ of so 
mueh that softens its hard and ragged track ; which would stoj) all those 
fountains ^fushing fresh from the heart, which sweeten and quicken the 
otherwise insipid and sluggish ooone of duties and labors. And yet such 
a diepositi<m is but too common ; it hears with incredulity of the existence 
of virtuous enthusiasm, or ardent love; <»*, if it cannot doubt their exist- 
ence, it shows its contempt for them by a freeslng interrogatory as to their 
advantage ; it would connne all such romantic feelings to the pages of tlie 
poet or novelist, who, it thinks, first gave them birth, and insists, that how- 
ever well they may do to *' point a moral, or adorn a tale," they will tieva 
do in rtal Ufe» 

If such were real life, if none of the holiest and best affections could be 
indulged with safety, well might the gloeny views of those be entertained, 
who look upon the pleasant world as a succession of empty nothings^ and 
all our boasted improvemente and advanoementa as only tending to render 
them lighter and more empty, md to renMve us farther from^ all that makes 
life worth the having. 

Such a feeling of discontent, as it is particularly apt to seize upon minds 
most delicately tuned by nature, must have an ingurions effect upon the 
affe, which has been represented as, on the whole, so discriminating as to 
what is truly good and useful ; since it withdraws from exerting a health 
tvA influence those whose natural impulses would cause them to promote 
its best interests ; but, disgusted by the false, utilitarian spirit just dwelt 
i»on, their minds sink into a morbid and repining state, which questions 
if there be any thing pleasant, or oxoellent, contents itself with railing at 
all around, and nuising its own misanthropic feelings. 

How, then^ shall we answer that cold and saroastic temper* whichj in all 
the confidence of superior wisdom, thinks to crush all the generous impul 
ses of an ardent nature, the aspirations ef ^nins, or the buddings or an 
unfei^ed love, or strong attachment, by a withering manner of asking the 
(Question, Of wluU use are aU these? We might answer with anotber ques 
tion ; Of what use is the j^easant light of th^ sun ? For, not more groping, 
cold, and melancholy, would be an eternal^ sunless night, than life witoout 
one ray of those wanner feelings to iUumme its dark and tortuous paths, 
to gild the points of all the sterner, harshM* duties, and cast a warm flush 
of happiness over all its varying scienes. We might tell them, that, banish 
these, and the world would be a desert of so harsh and uninteresting an as- 
pect, that the most stoical patienee could not endure it lon^ ; and, if their 
nnsympathizing minds could aot comprehend how this might be, we might 
tell them that to the feelings they so much despise they are indebted for 
the continuance of that state ef things whloh appears to them so profita- 
ble and exeelknt. That th^ a^ the gveit o^row-stonea on whi^h 4K)ciety 
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n fbanded, the bonds that maintain its nnion ; that, bnt for some of the 
enthusiasm they so mach condemn, civilization would long since have stop* 
ped in its progress, the arts and knowledge would have remained undevel- 
oped, and all that tends to exalt and refine man's condition would still have 
slumbered. If they cannot be induced by this to acknowledge that there 
are any others but their own beaten highways of life, tlicy must remain in 
ignorance of all its better part, forfeit all the enjoyments which accrue to 
those who can ri^tly estimate its blessings, and plod on in the way tliey 
have chosen for memselves; — while, to those who have an undimmed per- 
ception of the good and lovely, life spreads itself out like a verdant flowery 
field, its paths enlivened by the bordocing green, the gemming dewdropg 
not yet dashed from its flowerets, and all beyond a vista of gladness and 
beauty. Happy those who choose this better portion, and en^ioy that real 
Ufs which those only can have, who, ia all their estimates of use, are guided 
by t^at true philosophy, which) while it hastens the step of improvement, 
does not prevmit the eooperation of our best nature ! 

Example 3. 
PttbUe Opinion** 

On the return of this ancient anniversary, on this academical jubilee, 
which borrows all \ts lustre from the countenance of a great communilhr, I 
am naturally led to the contemplation of the power of a community. It is 
public favor which has raised a humble erammar school into the greatest 
eoUe^ate establishment in our land. And we who are come up this day to 
make our last Obeisance to our venerable parent, cannot consider without 
interest, that power out of which she sprang, and that power upon whose 
character our own fortunes must so much depend. 

But the growth of a literary seminary is but an exhibition in miniature 
of that force of which I speak. Compared with some of its greater mani 
festations, it is the application of the force of steam to the cutting of dia 
monds, or the enchasmg of plate. It is on the spacious stage of history, 
where ages are the time, and nations the act(Mrs, that I flijd the just exam 
pies of uie power of public opinion emblazonea. What is the great lesson 
we learn frcMn the records of our race ? What but this ? That the true 
•overeign of the world, the only monarch who is never deposed, and never 
abridg^ of his prerogative, 

*^ Who sits on no pracarioos ttiroiifl, 
Nor borrows leave to Ite/ ' 
is Public Opinion. 

What is a throne ? What is a legislature ? What is a Congress ? What 
is a constitation ? Mere pipes, mere mouth pieces, for the expression of 
Public Opinion. The moment they cease to give it vent, the moment they 
resist and set up foi; original powers, it breaks in pieces these venerable 
forms, as Daniel broke the gilded images of Babylonish idolatry, and holds 
up the fragments before the startled nations, with the same dreadful irony, 
— " Lo, t&se be the gods ye worship." 

One would think, from what has sometimes been advanced, on great au- 
thority, that Public Opinion was a new power^ I am confident that it is a 
mistake. Public Opinion is no new creation, no stranger in the world, no 
child of its old age. It has mingled in the public affairs since man nrst 
ezchaseed his cave in the woods for the arts and alliances of civilized life. 

Bom in the primeval conventions of uncouth sava^s, its infant fingers 
trace that social contract to which the proud monarchies of the Old World 

* On taking the first degree. 
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aro not ftshamed to ^o back for the fabtilons charter of fheir legitimaor. 
And from that hour it has gone about among the kingdoms of tne earth, 
working its pleasure, whether for good or for evil. You may track its lion 
Btep across the Syrian sands, when it led the fanatic hosts of Christendom 
to pour out their' libations of blood, and sacrifice their human hecatombs, 
in pious worship of the Prince of Peace. Or you may find its handiwork 
in modem Eneiand, when it spoiled of its crown the unworthy successor 
of a lino of kmgs ; washed away his balm, and laid his head upon the 
block ; turned loose an incensed people to hunt down the remnant of tiiat 
old house of tyrants, and purge tne realm of their unclean influence. But, 
by and bv, as if in very wantonness, reverting to its ancient faith and af- 
fections, it recalls the fugitive princes from their exile, and rebuilds the 
dynasty it had overturned. 

But. if the will of the people has alwavs been the sovereign, under what 
ever rorms it has been disguised, by whatever ministers it has exercised 
the functions of sovereignty, it will be asked, how are we to explain certain 
dark passages of the history of man ? If the people have been really the 
master, whence came those odious institutions which have pr^ed from a^e 
to age, like an hereditary disease, on the aggrieved nations? How stole the 
serpent into the Eden of democracy ? In what chamber of the people*s 
deputies, was the order of knighthood created ? What bill of rights was it 
that stipulated for the inviolability of the Canon and Feudal Law ? What 
date do the articles of abdication bear, wherein the major portion of man 
kind, wearied with the cares of government, resign their irksome state, and 
sell themselves for slaves to their fellow-men ? Where was the popular as- 
sembly convto.Ad. which followed up the splendid distinctions of chivaliT' 
in Europe, with tne emoluments ana honors of modern aristocracy; '^gild 
ing a little that was rich before," and lavishing on an overgrown peerage 
civil immimides, and injurious monopolies ? u Public Opinion is supreme, 
how came in those abuses which plunder the many of wealth, and nonor 
and freedom, to la]^ the costly spous at the feet of a few ? Crowns, prin 
cipalities, and orders of nobiuty. — are these the trophies with which Pub 

lie Opinion has strown its patn ? Yes. Even these were called 

into being by th^ word of the people. And all those political evils which 
have plagued the suffering race of men, first sprung into life at the will of 
the people, and received at its own hand their bloody commission ; like 
fiencis raised by the enchanter, whom they will shortly torment. FolJy 
was the disease of which Public Opinion was sorely sick ; Ignorance was 
the deadly charm by which it was oound ; and is it strange that it lay 
powerless along the land, the victim of petty tyranny ? It was only Sam* 
son submitting his invincible locks to be confined by the fingers of Delilah 
with the pin of a weaver^s beam. And Oh, how faithfully the old patri- 
arch told its history, when he prophesied the fortunes of his unworthy cnild I 
'* Issachar is a strong ass, couching down between two buxnlens ; and he 
saw that rest was good, and the land, that it was pleasant, and he bowed 
his shoulder to bear, and became a servant to tribute." 

But these seasons of patient sufferance do not idways last And long 
periods of torpid quiescence are succeeded by awftil reictions. It is thia 
moment when Puolic Opinion changes, — this turning of the tide, — that is 
the sublime moment in the annals of nations. 



" Its step la as the tread 
Of a flood that leaves its bed. 



And its march it is rude desolation.** 

It bursts through the mounds and levies that dammed it up, and strikes 
terror into ancient societies, and institutions that lie peaceruUy over the 
land, bv the roar of the inundation. It is when great events are pendin|^ 
when the scales of human destiny are hung out 5x heaven, and the eyes of 
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men grow dim with watching the doabtfal balance, — when old systemt 
fail, and old ]>rincliples are a by-word, — when the strongattractions which 
keep societv in its orbit are dissolved, and the winds of Passion sto sighing 
by, — it is then that Public Opinion re-collects itself to meet the smemn 
emei^ncy ; leaving its ancient seats, it shakes off the dust of centuries, 
and carries the human race forwiurd to the mark they are prepared to reach 

It was in a crisis like this, that the keys of heaven were wrested from 
the successors of St. Peter, and the light of the Reformation let in upon a 
mourning church. And when the clearer light of another age revealed ti:e 
abuses still unreformed, Public Opinion invaded once more me ground that 
was fenced with ecclesiastical interdictions, continued the heroic work, and 
finally launched its little fleet of pilgrims on the main, to follow the setting 
sun, and lodge the floating; ark on the mountains of a New World. 

And hero m the West, it is at the biddine of Public Opinion, that Liber 
ty has unrolled the sky of half the ^lobe, for her star spangled banner. It 
is at the same high mandate, that Science throws across our rushing streams 
her triumphant arches ; yokes together with a Cyclopean architecture the 
everlasting hills, and then leads over their giddy summits the peaceful car 
avans of commerce. 

But, with all its splendid triumphs, it is still an unsteadfast and turbulent 
principle, as inconstant as an individual mind. And the annals of our race 
are but accusing records, which show how Public Opinion has given its 
voluntary and omnipotent sanction to every form of crime. It has crossed 
great enterprises, and broken brave hearts. It has doomed to the faggot 
and the rack the champions of truth, and the children of God. It is as 
much the parent of the Holy Inquisition, and the Court of the Star-Cham- 
ber. as of Bible Societies, or the Royal Academy. 

What, then, is our security ? Can we resit no bulwark ? Can we dig no 
trench around our noblest and most venerable establishments of Church 
and State ? Are we all embarked in a fnul vessel, and may this blind 
Pol;]rphemus sink us at pleasure with a swing of his arm ? Where is the 
orinn of Public Opinion ? It is in private opinion. Each great national 
feeling, wave after wave, has been fint the opmion of a few, the opinion of 
one. uere, then, is the jD;reat check, and safeguard, and regulator, in indi 
Tidual character and influence. Obviously, no external force can act on 
the all-surrounding energy of a public mind. In vain would we plant sen- 
tries, or patrol a watch M>out this unmastered power. The way to explode 
ft magazine is to apply the match to a kernel. The way to move the pub- 
lic, u to affect indiviauals. Every honest citizen whom we can enlighten ; 
every mind throughout the nation, by which right views are entertained, 
and proper feelings cherished, is one more improver of Public Opinion. 

Let it be deeply considered by us, since it thus originated, now much 
every superior understanding is its natural counsellor and gmde ; and to 
what extent such men as Swift, Burke, and Mirabeau were the ministers of 
this real Autocrat ; that no longer those titular gentlemen, who, in London 
and Paris, on solemn days, wear crowns and solemn dresses, but Canning, 
and Scott, and Malthus, are now the sovereigns of the world. It is in this 
fact, that Public Opinion has grown wiser, and will continue to become 
more informed, that! find the superiority and the hope of our times. And 
the humblest individual, aware that his opinions are a portion of the sov 
ereign law of the land, would do wrong to conceive his influence to be in 
eignificant. It is not insignificant. Not a thought you think, not a syllable 
you utter, but may, in its consequences, affect tne prosperity of your coun 
try. Our world is framed like a vast whispering galleiy, —one of those 
curious structures of human skill, where every breath is audible, and the 
word that at first was faintly spoken, scarce trusted to the silent air, is sent 
swiftly onward and around the vaulted walls ; a thousand babblinc echoes 
fepeat and prolong the sound, till it shakes the globe with its thunder. 
• Come oat of your individual shell. Give your thoughts to the interest! 

82 
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4if TOUT nee, and, like the geiiie in Oriental stoiy, who, creeping oat of th« 
Basket of a few incheSi in wiuch he had been imprisoned, regained his co» 
iossal proportions^ you will grow to the stature of a |;odlike intelligence^ 
Nor will ^ou faU of your reward. Those who, by their mighty influenoe, 
exert a wise control over the will of the people, always receive from the 
public opinion they have enlightened, their just meed of praise. It is a 
ipectade we can never behold without emotion, the supremacy of one 
mind over this oooeentrated intelligence. It claims oar reluctant revereno« 
for charaoters in whish the amiable virtues are wanting. The moral merit 
of Cromwell ia exceedingly questionable ; but his astonishing mastery of 
the pubUo mind, and the energies be wielded in the cause of liberty, hav« 
piociired him the endless gratitude of freemen. 

" For, If we would speak tree. 

Much to the man is due, 
WIio from Ills private gardens, w^era 
He lived reserved and austere. 

As if his highest plot, 

TO plant the Bergamot, 
GoBid by todufltrtDiis vaiw* olimli 
To ruin the great work of Time, 

And cast the kingdoms oid 

Into aiiother mould.** 

B«t, whece virtaes and talents have alike contributed to invest an indi 
fidual with this authority over his cotemporaries, j^ublio opinion r^joicea 
to pav its instructor a hearty tribute of desenred praise. It has lateljr beea 
i^^naily manifested, in the deep sympaithy in our loss, on the resignation of 
his seat at the head of the university, b^ one, for so mao^ years, its orna- 
ment and pride. I cannot speak of President Kirkland without a crowd of 
affectionate recollections, which, I am sure, are familiar to all who hear me. 
For he was one of that truly fine genius which identified his character wiUi 
the inslitutioQ in which he sat. Whilst he remained here, his elegant mind 
rained influence on all that harbored in its balls; and it was not easy for 
dulneas to come under his eye without being sweetened and refined. The 
stranger who saw him, went away glad that there was so much savor in 
human wit. He was a living refutation of that ancient calumny, that col 
leges make men morose and unskilful in the science of human nature. H# 
had a oountenance that was like a benediotien. And what with his liberal 
heart, his rich conversation, and the gnoe of his aeconq>lished mamierB, he 
reflected a light upon this seminary, wtaoiL a just community have not 
(kiled^ and shall not fiul to nqp»y with lasting honor. 



OF A YAIISDICTOBT ENGLISH ORATION. 
SsooyD DBORBB-^-^Hosecr's OraHon, 

In selecting for our topic, " The Spirit that should accompany our Bepub 
lican Institutions," let it not be anticipated that we are bringing hiUier • 
political tirade to fret and rave about ourselves, or that we mean to run mad 
at the sound of our own voice, as it pronounces the word ^ republic." We 
have not arrayed ourselves, gladiator like, to attack or defena public meas* 
ores, — to despatch in the few moments allotted us all the political questionf 
that now interest us as a people,— -or to set right the executive, leeisiative, 
and Judicial departments of our government, m the short period of twenty 
minutes. We come not to battle with politicians, whoever they may be, 
and whether they stand on either bank, or in the nuddle of the Bubicou. 
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We oqme not to sweep down regiments of them with a sentence, or to blow 
up the country with a magazine of words. No ; we would dwell upon thi« 
spirit, without talung the word "politics" upon our lips. These hav9 
entered into and contaminated eveiy other place, — let the house of 6od« 
the temple of literature, be sacred a little longer. Let there be one spot 
left, where rational, thinking man ma^ retreat from political, talking man. 
We will not be the first to tread it with a sacrilegious step. No ; m th« 
spirit in which the prophet of old put off his shoes oa\ Mount Hereby '^ be- 
cause the ground whereon he stood was holy,'* we would venture m this 
place to speak of that spirit which should guide and animate us in the 
enjoyment of our peculiar institutions. 

And addressing, as we trust} nay, as we know, a republican assembly, 
bom under the influence, surrounded and supported bv the spirit of free 
institutionsi what inquiry can be more important^ than, toat which opens ta 
them the way in which they can most safel^r keep, and mo9t perfectlv 
enjoy these institutions ? The work of attaining them is accomplished. 
The batde is over, the victory is won, and our fathers axe at rest. These 
institutions are now ours. Praise cannot make them more, nor detraction 
less so< They are ours, bought and paid for. But they are ours under a 
BoleoEm responsibleness, — under none other than the trust that we will pre 
serve, exalt, and extend them. But we shall discharge this high and hon 
orable trust, only as we hold them in a right spirit, and exercise them upon 
proper principles. We speak not extravagantly, then, when we say, that in 
maintaming and holding sacred that spirit which will adorn and peipetuate 
these institutions, and give them the only thing they want, their free course, 
consists the whole duty of our generation ; and that when this ceasee to be 
important and interesting in our eyes, we cease to deserve them. Honor 
and gratitude have been to those who attained,-— honor and gratitude shall 
be to those who preserve them. 

The spirit, then, in the first plaoe, whose claims we would advocate, is 
a spirit of national modesty. We use the term in distinction from that 
national arrogance or vanity which we deem unbecoming and dangerous. 

We are aware that the history of our country is a pecuhar one, — peculiar 
in its interest and importance, and not to us only, but to the world* We 
nave read, with a thrilling interest, tije story of our father's doings, dwelt 
upon their slorious anticipations, and hailed the fulfilment of them, as year 
ai ter year mey have been developed. But where, in all this, is the occasion 
of arrogance to ourselves and denunciation of others, as if we stood on the 
only elevation, and, what is more, had reached that elevation ourselves ? 
Our duty, we nave said) is to adorn our instutions \ ostentation is its very 
omipoeite, — to dififuse them abroad; detraction of others will defeat us. 
But who are they who would thus siride the earth like a colossus ? Where 
is the history of their toil, and danger, and sufieiing? Where are the 
monuments of their personal valor ana hermsm. and splendid achievement ? 
Where is the record of their martyrdom? We have seen the conceited 
descendant of some rich ancestor, decked in the robes which that ancestor 
has toiled that he might wear, — fluttering about, the puppet of an hour, 
yet walking, as he imagines, a god amidst the surroundmg pigmies, — 
talking as if the world were made for him alone, because, forsooth, he really 
cannot conceive, -^ as certainly no other can, — how he could have been 
made for the world. We have seen, I say, this poor imitation of humanity, 
and looked with contempt on what we could not pit^. But what do they 
more, or better, who, in the costume of national vamty, are stalkinjg; about 
amount the nations of the earth, vainly declaiming about their institutionsi 
— ^ theirs, because they happened to be bom where these had been planted, — 
and sweeping down the institutions of others, for the modest yet cogent 
reason of the Pharisee, that they are not as their own. 

But we would see amongst us^ as q. pation, that modesty which we acUaure 
10 much in domestic Ufe. Individual modesty, -r- we mvo all sewi hsr, -» 
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is a lovely damsel, with simple mien, retinng manners, and chaste amy. 
There is nothing about her to remind one of a flower earden in distress, or 
a rainbow bewitched. What is gaudy, i^e hates, — mspla^ is her abomi- 
nation. The scene of her glory is at home, acting, not speaking her praises. 
This is individual modesty, and national modesty is the same damsel grown 
into a discreet and stately matron. She has changed her robes, it is true, 
but not their character nor her own. She is still the same, only more per- 
fect in her principles, as she Is more extended in her influence, — seen only 
in the unassuming deportment of her children, — heard only in the voice 
of their enterprise, —known, as every good tree is, only by her fruits. Wo 
would honor the matron, as we courted the damsel. We would hold her fast, 
for she is our ornament ; — we would love her, for she is altc^ether lovely. 

We would not, — for it is the spirit that, in the second place, we would 
advocate, — we would not, for we dare not, decry that national pride, hon 
est, open, high-minded pride^ which originates in self respect, is nurtured 
by all the generous^ sympathies that gamer round the name of our native 
land, and wliich brings forth as its fruits national enterprise and stren^h, 
and what is more, national virtue. National pride in this sense is patriot- 
ism, and who shall decry patriotism ? But the vanity that we condemn 
is oppQKsite in its every look, feature, and gesture, to this honorable virtue, 
and It is because we think it so, that we do condemn it. Vanity is mean, — 
natriotism is noble. Vanity is dangerous, —patriotism is our bulwark. 
Vanity is weakness. — patriotism is power. Tne organ of the one is the 
tongue, — that of tne other the heart. An old pQet has said of a somewhat 
different passion, — and there are those who hear me who can bear witness 
to its truui, — that 

** Passions are likened best to floods and streams ; 

The shallow murmar, — bat the deep are dumb ; 

So when affections yield discourse, ft seems 

The bottom is bat shallow whence they come. 

They that are rich in words must needs discover, 

They are bat poor in that which makes a lover.** 

And there is philosophy as well as poetry in the idea. 

Is it asked, then, who is the friend, the firm, true-hearted, ever-to-be- 
trusted friend of our institutions ? We would answer, not he who is perched 
upon the house-top, shoutins; hosannas to the four comers of the earth, and 
proclaiming to the world, " Lo, here, and here alone, perfection has taken 
up her abode ; *' but rather he who has placed himself at the bottom, in the 
most honorable of all attitudes, that of strenuous yet imassuming exertion ; 
— not he who talks, but he who does the most. Is it asked again, where, 
then, are we to look for the praises of these institutions at home, and their 
acceptance and diffusion abroad? We Would answer again, not to the 
dangerous sweeping panegyrics of us and ours, or the more dangerous 
sweeping denunciations of all others and all thinra else, but to the good 
they nave done, the evil they have prevented, the happiness they have dif 
fnsed, the misery they have healed or mitigated. Ask of honest industry, 
wliy she labors with a strong hand and a smiling^ face. Ask of commerce, 
why she dances, like a sailor boy, in the breeze, joyous and impatient. Lis- 
ten to the busy, gladsome hum of art mingling with the voice of nature on 
every stream, and the song of contentment blending with and perfecting 
the melodv. Behold education, the inmate of the liumblest dwelling, — 
man enlightened, thinking for himself, and worshipping his maker in the 
only acceptable way, his own way. Look at yourselves, your children, 
your homes. And if you see not, hear not, feel not, the praises of these in- 
stitutions in all these, eloquence cunuot varnish them. Let them begone, 
they are not what they seem to be. 

Ihe spirit, again, whose claims we would advocate as an accompaniment 
of our institutions, is a spirit of national moderation. The theory, and may 
it ever be the practical effect of these institutions, is this, (hat every fret 
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member of the commnnity, be he high or low, rich or poor, has a right, 
tc^VLBl and unquestionable, to think, speak, and act upon every measure or . 
igmating amon^ and interesting us as a people. And, still further, the fuU 
oovelopment ol these institutions demands the fair and unshackled exer 
tion of this right. Take this single fact in connexion with the history of 
man. What is the history of mao^ we mean political man, as he is a mem- 
ber of the community ana the subject of government ? It is but a history of 
parties,— of this side and that side of some undcfinable line, the direction of 
which no earthly philosophy can trace. Yes ; strange as it may seem, and 
inconsistent with that rank in creation to which man has laid claim, ever 
since the time when Abraham and Lot went one to the right hand and the 
other to the left, men have divided themselves into parties, at the name of 
which the himian tongue falters, and the human understanding shrinks 
aghast. And this has been the case, while, instead of a general freedom of 
speech and action, a few only of men, a very few, have been acknowledged 
to be human beings, and all the rest have been left to make themselves out 
80. What is to bo ^e consequence now, when all are admitted to be so ? 
Jarring and confusion, and consequent destruction, have made up the story 
of mankmd, while tyranny bridled their tongues, and despotism hung like 
a dead weight upnon their spirits. What is to be the result now, when tyr- 
anny and despotism have oeen hurled ^* to the moles and the bats," and 
the tongue and the spirit of every man are admitted, required to be free ? 
The history of our race, we perceive, reads us but a sorry lesson upon the 
subject. And the history or our own country forms by no means a perfeot 
exception to the rule j for an old Spanish autnor, not a hundred years ago, 
declared, " that the air of that country ycleped America, was marvellouuy 
infectious, and inclined men*8 minds to wrangling and contention." 

But the spirit which, if any can, must put an end to t^is hitherto close 
alliance between freedom and contention, ^- the spirit which, like our liber- 
ties, is nowhere to be found in history, but which must spring up with and 
protect them, is a spirit of national moderation, — that generous, Christian 
spirit, which is cool while it thinks, and charitable while it speaks and acts, 
— that spirit which, if experience does not sanction, reason does, and 
which, if to be found in no other record, is yet found and enforced in that 
of the pattern of all institutions — Christiamty. Yes ; the single consider- 
ation, — and we need no other, — the single consideration of the broad ex- 
tent of our liberties, is in itself the most eloquent advocate of moderation. 
Perfect freedom must take her for its handmaid, for wherever it has started 
without her, it has failed. That which, if any thing can, must distinguish 
the history of the present from that of all past time, is the operation of the 
true republican prmciple. that the full enjoyment of liberty oy all depends 
upon the moderate use oi it by each. 

But why argue an abstract principle ? Who are they that oppose it ? 
What is it that impedes its progress r We are not decrying, — God forbid 
that we ever should. — a spirit of free, open discussion. On the contrary,. 
we advocate it as tne life-blood of our institutions, the very promoter of 
moderation. It is an abandonment of Uus fair discussion that we condema 
as fatal to it, — a willingness to act in obedience to other than our own un- 
biassed judgment. It is they who would surrender their personal independ- 
ence for the bondage of patizans, who would sacrifice their sacred birth- 
right of free thought and action, to become the meanest, because the volun- 
tary slaves of another, who must answer for the discord and confusion that 
result. Who is he that talks of freedom and equality and riehts, and ye 
thinks as another man thinks, acts as he acts, and simply because t^ 
other bids him so think and act ? If this be liberty, that liberty of whiv 
we have heard so much, give us back again the dark ages, for then, at leasts 
we shall not see the chain that binds us to the earth. 

Opposed also to this spirit of moderation, is that desire of controversial 
distinction in the younger members of the community, which, when it has 

32* 
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irdl spioed their tongae and embittered their pen, produces irhat is called 
a young politician. 1 know not a more amusing, were it not so dangerous 
a specimen of onr race, as this class of inexperienced yet fiery combatAnts. 
They come into the world, and the first cry you hear is, " We most fight. 
Our fathers and our grandfathers fought, and why should not we ? True, 
we have nothing very special to fight about, but still we must fight The 
old party fires have been burning only half a century ; why put them out 
so soon r And the questions that kindled them, though a little out of date, 
have still two sides left and what need we more ? " And so the battle begins, 
•^ would that it might end whece it began, — in simple, unattained, and 
Oliattainable nothing. We admire their zeal, applaud their ingenuity are 
astonished at their more than Quixotic valor ; but we laugh at their sim- 
plidity, we wonder at their iblly, we deprecate their effects. We would 
trust onr institutions to cooler heads and safer hands. Experience, — that 
grey headed old gentleman, who followed time into the world, and who was 
cotemporary with wisdom, ere the foundations of the earth were laid, is al- 
together the safest guardian of such precious treasures. True, he may not 
harangue with quite so much rapidity and fierceness as these fluent usm'p 
ers of nis place ; but the words which drop slowly from his honored lips are 
full as wise and full as worthy of preservation as theirs. And though he 
stand leaning upon his staff, and looking with straining eyes, we would 
trust to his vision quite as implicitly, as to that of the stately, elastic youth, 
who, with younger and brighter eyes, does not always see. We would call 
back this venefable seer fnun his obscuri^. He is ^win^ old fashioned. 
We would array him in a modem costume, and set him in our high places. 
The free air of our country wiU renew his youth, and he, in return, will 
build up our institutions in the spirit of wisdom and moderation. 

We would banish from amongst us, then, these and all other dispositions 
which stand in the way of that national m^eratio4 whioh we deem so es* 
sential. And Uiea, behold a contrast ! Place yourself upon tiie highest 
elevation that overlooks your country. Banish sioderation from the mul« 
titnde beneal^ you. You may have heard the roa^ of the thunder, and the 
lashing of the ocean, but you have heard music, literal music, compared 
with the roar and kwhing of an immoderate, uncharitable, an^ry, free 
people. But look again, — she has returned. Behold the sublimest sight 
which the earth can afford, — ten millions of freemen, diffident each from 
the other, yet with a common country, a common interest, and a common 
hope, mee^ng, discussing, differing indeed in opinion about common meas- 
ures, — but the time for action has come, — they have gone up like Chris- 
tian men to discharge their duty to their coimti^, — it is over, — thev have 
gone, like Christian men, to discharge their duty to themselves. Be the 
latter picture ours, and freedom will indeed be a goddess ; be it ours, and 
we could almost sav that a little vanity would be excusable. 

From speaking of tiie spirit which should animate us as members of our 
great republic, the occasion naturally brings us for a moment to the spirit 
with which we meet as members of Uiat smfdler republic of letters, whose 
anniversary has this day brought us together. To those of us who here 
meet again, where a short time since we parted, the occasion is one of 
mingled feelings. We have gathered again in this great congregation, and 
around this sacred altar ; ' but not sdl. In the little time that has elapsed 
since our separation, three of our number, and among them one who, in 
the event wnich has placed him whom you hear before you, would have so 
much more ably filled the spot where I am standing, have joined that 
greater congregation, around a holier altar. The thought, is a solemn and 
melancholy one. But as, in the wisdom of Providence, they were not per- 
mitted to enter upon the public stage, the feelings at their loss belong not 
to the public. It is not here that we should speak of their virtues, wnich 
we loved, — or of their talents, which we respected. These feelings belong 
to lis as individuals, and as members of that little circle, their connexion 
with which >ve shall always hold in pleasing i*ecolloction. 



B«t we look round ocaiii 4nd bel^d pother wide bxieacU lia» beea mude 
within this short period, in which all of us have a common interest. The 
venerable liead of our institution,.* — the ^ardian, instructor, friend, the 
father of his pupils,-^ he under whose bemgnant auspices we comqienced 
and completed our collegiate career, and who dismissed us from these hoe 
pitable walls with a parental blessing, no longer occupies that seat which 
he filled so long, sq honorably, and so usefully. We would mingle our re- 
gret with the general feeling that has gone with him to his retirement. We 
would send to him the grateful remembrance and filial affection of those 
who will ever be proud to remember their connexion with him. We would 
bid him farewell on this spot, consecrated by associations which will ever 
bring him to our remembrance. In the name of that education which he 
advanced, of that literature which ho encouraged, of that religion which he 
adorned, we would bid liim an affectioBate farewell. We pray that the old 
age of that man may be serene and cheerful, whose youth nas been so bril- 
liant, and whose manhood so useful. The smiles or a kind Providence be 
ever with him. The conscience of a faithful steward is his reward here, — 
his reward hereafter he has learned from higher authority. 

With these feelings of regret to sadden this otherwise joyous occasion, 
majr it not have been well for us to have occupied it in dwelling upon the 
spirit that should accompany those institutions, into the midst of which we 
are hastening. It is to the young men of our times that the call of our in- 
stitutions oil this subject is the loudest. Be it theirs, then, to cultivate and 
diffuse this spirit. And then, what if no tmmpet-tongued orator shidl rise 
up to proclaim their praises, — what if eloquence be dumb, — the ton^e ot 
man silent ? They have a heaven-bom eloquence, sweeter than music, yet 
iDuder than thunder, — the eloquence of truth. They have an argument,^ 
which, though it speak not, is heard through the universe, — the argument 
of a good caqse, on a sound bottom* Let the spirit that should accompany 
them be abroad, — let national modesty, moderation, charity, independence, 
and, above all, the spirit of Christianity, be their guard, and wen, like 
Christianity, the powers of natmre may strive against them, but they will 
stend, for they are founded upon a rock. Man cannot overthrow them, and 
the .Almighty will not 

OF A VALEDICTORY ORATION IN LATIN. 

Omnibus nunc rite et feliciter peractis, restat, auditores spectatissimi, ut 
/obis pro hac benevolentia grotias agamus, omnia fausta precemur, et pace 
decedere et valere vos jubeamus. Si spectandi et audiendi vos taedet, ut 
citissime abeatis prssstabimus. 

Sed primum, omnibus qui adestis, quod tam frequentes convenistis, tarn 
attente aud^stls, tam benigne plausistis, gratias bene meritas agimus; — 
vobis prsscipue, virgines diiectae, matronesque honoratae, juvenibus virisque 
spes ct solatium. Quid nostra comitia sine yobis ? Quid nos disertos, elo- 
quentes denique efficeret, si non ut aribus oculisque vestris nos commendo- 
remus ? Etsi nonnullse 

*^ Spectatum venlont, renlant spectentar at Ipsie," — 

et ignoscimus et prpbamus. Cur venimus nos javenes, nos yiri, nisi ut 
tpectemur, audiamur et ipsi ? Sed plures, nlmurum, ut audiatis, ut oculis, 
hnguis, votis faveatis. Igitur grates, sed 

** Qratcs persolveres dlgnas 
Non opia est nostrab.^* 

•* Rov. John Thornton KtrUand. 
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Vlr ezeellentissime, nostra raipoblicn princeps, te «x tmiino salntamiu, 
ac yimm tantum, bonisqne omnibus tarn probatum, nostris adesse comitiis 
gaudemus. 

Vinim tibi conjnnctissimiim, patriae(][ae et virtntis fantoribus carissimum, 
ac, dum vixerit, integritatis, pradentise, omnisque vulutis exemplam, in 
sedes altiores arcessitum, tecum Ingemus. Sedbonomm animis, omnium 
desiderio, " Manet mansururoque est quidquid in eo amavimus, quidquid 
admirati sumus. Placide quiescat.'* 

Praeclara quidem nostrse reipublicac felicitas videtur, quum inter tam mnl- 
tos virtute eximios nemo ob amorem erga illam insignem se reddere potest ; 
^uum omnia prospere pulchreqne eveniunt. Florentibus rebus, 8umm& hu- 
JUS reipublicse tranquilitate, summft coucordi&, respublica mihi quidem et 
aliis multis ut confido carissima tuis auspiciis evasit nova ; * olim quidem 
terris nunc re et legibus a vobis disjuncta ; nt aliam sese libertatis vindicem 
exhibeat, alium amicitiae vinculum adjiciat. Perduret atque valeat Vale, 
vir excellentissime. 

Et tn, honoratissime, cui virticem estate provecto albentem civiles usque 
ambiunt honores ; et tos, Conciliarii, Curatoresque houorandi, quibus faven 
tibus et adjuvantibus, vigent res summa nostraque Academia, valete. 

Vale et tu, Praeses reverende et, si mihi liceat, carissime, cujus presidic 
lumen veritatis, patrum auspiciis in nostras Academiae penetralibus olim ac 
censum, fulsit fulgetque novo semper purioreque splendore. Esto sempitcr 
num. 

Valete Professores eruditissimi ac pracstantissimi ! Quibus eloquemur 
verbis quanta observanti& vos habemus, quam gratis animis vestrdm in nos 
assidnorum laborum, curaeque vigilantis reoordnmur ? Sit vobis hoc excel 
sum et pene divinum mimus et prasmium. Omnibus qui merentur certissime 
eveniet. 

Amici sodalesqne carissimi, iterum denique, post aliquod temporis inter 
vallum, conveuimus, ut his sedibus amatis, quas velnti bcatorum insulas 
dolentes rellquimus, nostras custodibus juvontutis merlto honoratis, nobis 
invicem et ilhs valedicemus. Quis enim, quum temporis inter camasnas et 
cum amicis acti reminiscitur, dolorem non sentiatquod his omnibus nlmium 
cito sese eripere, marique incerto ac tumultuoso se committere oporteat, 
nnnquan\ reciiturum, nunquam sodalium ora jucunda aspecturum ! Inter- 
jecto jam nunc brevi tantum triennio, multos optime dileotos oculis ani- 
moque frustra requirimus. 

Quid ego non audio tantum ? Eorum quos inter-lectissimos habuimus, 
alter morti occubuit, alter in terris externis abest. Quid illos aut alios 
quos amavimus a me nominari necesso sit ? Quiaque vestrum eos requirit, 
quisque desiderat. Valeant omnes qui absunt, et vos, amici fratresque, 
valete! 

Vos quoque valete, omnes qui adestis, — senes atque juvenes, quibus for 
tuna fiaa et quibus perfida, — matronas virginesque, quious sit d^cor quibus 
que desit;^ vobis adsint ante omnia virtus, 

" Lis nnnqnam, toga rata, mens quieta. 
Tires IngenuaB , sal ubre corpus ; 
Quod sitis esse velitls, nihlfque malltis." 

i— ■— I III ■ I .1 I - ■■■ ill ».-. 

* Anno 1820, reap. Maine a rep. Mass. se separavtt. 
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XCVL 
A BOWDOIN PRIZE DISSERTATION. 

Example. 

Essay on the Literary Character of Dr, Samud Johnson. 

While an author is living, it- is not extraordinanr that mankind shonld 
form an erroneous estimate of his works. The induence which prejudice 
and partiality often possess over the minds of his contemporaries, is incom 
patible with a correct decision of his merits. It is not until time has ef- 
faced the recollection of "party feelings, when the virtues and foibles of the 
man are forgotten, and the warm emotions of friendship or resentment 
are no longer felt, that the merit of an author can be fairly ascertained. 
So variable is public opinion, which is often formed without examination, 
and liable to be warpea by caprice, that works of real merit are frequently 
left for posterity to discover and admire, wh;le the pompous efforts of im- 
pertinence and folly are the wonders of the age. The gigantic genius of 
Shakspeare so far surpassed the learning and pen^ration of his times, that 
his productions were then little read and less admired. There were few 
who could understand, and still fewer who could relish the beauties of a 
writer whose style was as various as his talents were surprising. The im- 
mortal Milton suffered the mortification of public neglect, after having en- 
riched the literature of his country with fi poem, which has since been 
esteemed the most beautiful composition in his language ; and his poetical 
talents, which entitled him to a reputation the most extensive and gratify 
ing, could scarcely procure for him, in his own times, a distinction above 
contemporary authors who are now forgotten. Ij^norance and interest, 
envy and political rancor, have concealed from pubnc notice works, which 
the enlightened intelligence of after ages have delighted to rescue from 
oblivion ; and it is no less common for posterity to ror^t ephemeral pro- 
ductions, which were the admiration or the day in which tney were pro- 
duced. 

In a retrospect of the literature of any age, the mind views the respec- 
tive authors as a group of statues, which a cusory glance of the eve discov- 
ers at a distance ; and although, on a nearer examination, it could admire 
the features and beauties discoverable in those of a diminutive appearance, 
yet the energetic expression and lofty attitude of some who overtop the rest, 
exclusively attract our notice and command attention. Perhaps there has 
been no age concerning which this remark is more justly applicable, than 
the eighteenth century. In that period, a most numerous army of authors 
took the field, greater perhaps in number, but not exceeding in height of 
stature, excellence of sKill, or brilliance of achievement, the great men of 
the three preceding centuries. 

In contemplating this collection of writers, the attention is necessarily 
withdrawn irom those over whom the towering genius of Dr. Johnson 
seems to bend, and is attracted by the colossal statue which represents the 
gigantic powers of his mind. Whether w€ regard the variety of his talents, 
the soundness of his judgment, the depth of his penetration, the aonteness 
of his sagacity, the subtleness of his reasoning faculty, or the extent of his 
knowledge, he is equtdly the subject of astonishment and admiration. 

It will not, perhaps, be hazardous to affirm, that within the range of an 
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etent and modem history, it is difficult, if not impossible, to ])oint oat a 
single individual, in whom was discoverable so various a combination of 
literary accomplishments. It may also be safely affirmed, that he seemed 
to possess a mmd which actually contained a greater and more variegated 
mass of knowledge than any other person has been known to possess. It 
will not, however, be surprising, that his productions excited the wonder and 
astonishment of mankind, when we reflect, that he had a memory which at 
any moment could fumisn him with all that he had ever read, and a judg- 
ment which could exactly combine and compare, analyze and aggregate, 
the most subtle reasoning, and a love of learning never satiated by indul 
gence. A clear head and nice discrimination, a logical method and mathe 
matical precision, rendered him one of the most powerful reasonm^ of hif 
age. A character so eminent, it is not Ukely could pass his own times 
without much animadversion and much praise. As he was the most con- 
spicuous literary man of his nation, it is not matter of suprise, that we find 
written of him more than it would be safe implicitly to credit, and presump- 
tion universaUv to disbelieve. Soon after his death, he was very justly 
compared to the sick lion in the fable, whom, while living, few had tfa^ 
temerity to attack, but against whom, when in the defenceless state of a 
corse, all in whom the malignancy of envy, or the voice of prejudice, or 
the excitement of resentment existed, imited their assaults with rancor and 
bitterness. In many, the gratification of these feelings was like the fury 
of canine madness. They bit with the mordacity of the viper ; but the 
impassive metal rendered* retributive justice to their efforts, and th^ good 
sense of mankind reprobated their folly. 

It is a delightful empIo3rment to trace through the stages of infantine im- 
becility, the growth of a genius, which, in the progsessive gradations of its 
matunty. expands like the majestic branches of " the Pride of the Forest," 
by slow ae^es, and native hardihood, acauiring strength and enlargement, 
and becoming at last a sublime emblem of independence^ of fortitude, and 
durability. The development of Dr. Johnson's mind, is a subject, from 
the contemplation of which, we may derive much pleasure and ini|irove- 
ment It was not like a sickly and tender plant, to be nursed with the most 
anxious solicitude. It possessed a native vigor and energy, which neither 
the disadvantages of an unpropitious culture could retard, nor the blasts of 
adverse fortune could depress. The tempestuous storms, to which a nature 
less haidy would have yielded, it bore with icrfiexible fixinness ; and, like a 
rock in the midst of the ocean, just protending above the waves, by which 
it is sometimes overflowed, and at the refluence of the billows, with haughty 
pride becomes again visible, it withstood the conflict of contending ele- 
ments. Undaunted by difficulties, from which a mind not nnderserving of 
respect would involuntarily have recoiled, we observe it, in the progress of 
his life, stemming the current of adversity, rather in the pride of triumph, 
than in the humiliation of despondence. In following him through the 
dangers and hardships which he too frequently had to encounter, we mav 
observe how wonderfully his mind gained efficiency by resistance ; and, 
like an impetuous torrent, overleaping the barriers or its course, with reno- 
vated strength he overwhelmed opposition. 

The ninth year of the ei^teenth centory gave birth to the man, who was 
afterwards to become the glory of his country, the champion of his lan- 
guage, and the honor and ornament of the literature of his age. Among 
some of the biographers of Dr. Johnson, we discover a disposition to in- 
dulge in tales of absurdity ; ascribing to him a jingle of boyish rh3rmes at 
the age of three years, ana leading readers to suppose him to have mounted 
his regasus before he was entirely out of the cradle. Little appears to 
have been known respecting his carl^ childhood, and much less with re 
gard to the progress he made in learning under nis earliest teachers, both 
of which were perhaps of no consequence ; stories of such strange precocitv 
usually carry with themselves their own refutation. The earliest intelll 
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cenee upon which We may rely, mfortns us, that Johnson, while at the 
Litchnela school, had a standing scarcely respectable. The only talent by 
which he was then in any wise distingaished, was a remarkable tenacity olT 
memory. This, it will be seen, was of the utmost importance to him. Af- 
ter a preparatoiy coarse in classical literature, we find him, at the ai;e of 
nineteen, entered as a commoner in Pembroke College, Oxford, assisting 
the studies of a young gentleman, by whose aid he was maintained. The 
performasce which first brought nim into notice, was the translation of 
Pope's ** Messiah " into Latin, which possessed no other poetical merit than 
purity of diction. Circumstances occurred, which deprived him of the only 
support upon which he relied ; the gentleman under his charge changing 
his ]^lan of education. After viurious discouragements, and embarrassments 
in his JjNBCuniary resources, he was compelled to quit the university, where 
his residence, with little interruption, had been continued nearly three 
years. Having endeavored to obtain the means of living by assistmg at a 
public school, m a short time he relinquished an employment, which yield 
ed him little f>leasure, and which became the more irksome from a disgust 
he had taken with the person by whom it was patronized. It was at this 
period, that a resort to nis pen became necessary for the support of his life. 
A translation of a voyage to Abyssinia, by Jerome Lobo, a Portuguese 
missionary, it is believed, was the mrst literary effort by which he attempted 
to raise a revenue. lU this production, Johnson discovers much of that 
purity and enerey of diction, by which he was afterwards distinguished. 
An easy flow of langui^, with a strength of expression, gave a dignity to 
the translated author he did not naturally possess. The flexibility and 
harmony of the English tongue added an importance and interest to the 
performance, to which, for its subsequent reputation, it was much indebted. 

In March, 1737, Johnson, in company with David Garrick, made his entry 
into London, each to tnr his fortune on ^c extensive theatre of the me- 
tropolis. The former, hitherto the child of disaster and disappontment, 
determined to enlarge the sphere in which to crowd his way ; and both 
were equally undaunted by tne failure of their schemes. 

The biographers of Johnson are unable to fix witli certainty the period at 
which the Tragedy of " Irene " was finished. Though there appears some 
evidence of its completion prior to his arrival in London, it was doomed, if 
written at that time, to slumber in obscurity, until the fortune and friend 
ship of Garrick, who, in 1747, became one of the managers of Drury Lane 
Theatre, enabled him to produce it on the stage. With respect io the merits 
of ttiis production, an observation which was judiciously applied to Addi- 
son's " Cato,'* may, with equal justice, be made: "It wants much of that 
contrivance and effect, which is best understood by those who are skilled in 
writing for the stage." It is, in a great measure, destitute of that style, and 
those incidents, which would reiuier it interesting to an audience; and 
will much better delight a reader in the retirement of the closet, than the 
confused assemblage of the theati:e. The lan^age is dignified and forci 
ble, and the sentiments worthy of its author. Literary men, who are 
pleased with " chill philosophy," and " unaffecting elegance," will admire it ; 
readers of taste will be delighted with the beauty of some of its sentiments, 
and many elegant passages which it contains, which will long preserve it 
from oblivion. Garrick, upon being asked why he did not produce another 
tragedy from his Litchfield friend, replied, " when Johnson writes tragedy, 
passion sleeps, and declamation roars.*' Johnson himself appears to have 
been in some degree sensible of the truth of such a remark, as this was his 
first and only attempt. Having had a run of thirteen nights, Irene was 
never after revived. 

About the year 1738, we find him again invoking his muse, in an imita 
tion of Juvenal's Third Satire, to which ne gave the name of *' London." It 
hal been thought, that, under the name of Thales, he addresses his friend 
Savage, whose life he subseqently wrote, and with whom he had previously 
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passed many of his dissipated houn. Sarage was a man of very great 
genius, but of an irregular and dissipated life, from the contamination of 
which, nothing but g^>d principles, aeep rooted, which he had early im- 
bibed, could Imvc preserved the morals of Johnson. 

If not among the most important of his efforts, this poem, and " The 
Vanity of Human Wishes," another similar to it, in imitation of the Tenth 
Satire of Juvenal, may be esteemed among his most happy attempts. The 
spiiit and energy witn which he wrote, fully equals the poignancy of the 
Roman satirist. Juvenal and Johnson were botli ensaged in the cause of 
virtue, and the poetic fire and sarcastic severity oi uie imitation is well 
worthy of the original. The lines of the English author flow with idl that 
grace and dignity with which the Latin poet abounds. That he should 
have written with the same ardor and animation, is natural ; and the accu 
satorial strain of invective in which he writes, does ample justice to the 
censorial department of the satirist. It is related that Mr. Pope, i^ter read 
ing his '* London," observed, in allusion to the passage from Terence, which 
was once applied to Milton, ** Ubi, ubi est, diu celsn non potest," — a re- 
mark which proved truly prophetic. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that the superior talents of this eminent 
writer, at the age of thirty, were scarcely able to provide him with an in 
come adequate to his wants. Being bred to no profession, he was com 
pelled to resort to his pen as a last resource. Many of his scnemes in pub 
lication failed for want of encouragement, and others, in which he succeed 
ed^ proved of little benefit to him. We find some of his fugitive pieces at 
this time appearing in the " Gentleman's Magazine," and among them 
several very masteny touches in biographical delineation. In biography, 
Johnson peculiarly excelled. The ''Lives of the Poets^" which he at a 
much later period sent into the world, will remain a lasting monument of 
his genius, and critical sagacity. Few perhaps, more feelmgly illustrated 
Juvenal's axiom, 

*^ Hand fluae ememmt, qaonun vlrtatlbns obstat 
Bes sagosta domi. ** 

But the independence of his spirit, and the native energy of his mind, ren 
dered him little sensible to the sombre shades by which fortune had sur- 
rounded him. 

His parliamentary speeches, which appeared about this time, are a model 
of purity of diction, copiousness of lauguage, and flowing eloquence. In 
reflecting how scanty were the materials from which they were written, our 
surprise and admiration are equally excited. His biographers relate, that 
frequently he was only informed who were the speakers, the order in which 
they spoke, and the sides they took. At best, the notes which were pro • 
cured were of but little use to him ; and it is well known, he was but once 
in Parliament-house for this purpose. We are charmed with the dignity 
and energy which these speecnes possess. Without disparagement, some ot* 
them may be compared to the ancient specimens of the Grecian and Boman 
orators. In force of style, harmony of diction, an^ copiousness of expres- 
sion, they equal any instances of ancient or modem eloquence. 

There is no view in which Johnson appears less advantageous than as a 
political writer. His warmest friends are ready to acknowledge, that his 
reputation would have suffered no loss, had he never meddled with politics. 
His arguments, indeed, were ingenious ; but strong prejudices and partiali- 
ties gave to his pen a airection which his understanding could not approve, 
and, in moments of cooler reflection, his conscience must have condemned. 
With the sentiments of a warm tory and rigid high-churchman, his charac 
ter was frequently exposed to much seventy of aspersion ; but, possessed 
with the e;enius and reputation of the greatest scholar of his age, and the 
virtues of a man, over whom morality and religion had much influence, he 
might well defy the attacks of his enemies. 
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At about the age of forty, he commenced a work which added to his rep- 
utation, and save him, with no inconsiderable degree of justice, the name 
of the English moralist. 

With very little assistance, he completed, in a course of two years, the 
publication of the "Rambler," giving to the world, on stated days, two 

Eapers in a week. It appears, that, though those essays amounted to two 
undred and eight, he received but ten numbers from the pens of his 
friends. 

The disadvantages under which an author labors, in periodical publica 
lions, whose frequency leaves little tinje for the interruptions of recreation 
or nieoeesity, he has most feelingly described. " He that condemns himself 
to compose on a stated day, will often bring to his task an attention dissi- 
pated{ a memorjr embarrassed, an imagination overwhelmed, a mind dis- 
tracted with anxieties, a body languishing with disease ; he will labor on a 
barren topic till it is too late to ^ange it ; or, in the ardor of invention, 
diffuse his thoughts into wild exuberance, which the present hour cannot 
suffer judgment to examine or reduce." 

For depth of moral reflection, the "Ramblers" of Johnson must ever 
be preemment. The ethics of the ancients are not stored with a more val 
uaole mass of moral instruction ; and in vain may we search for the prin 
ciples of the purest philosophy, so beautifully blended with the lovelmess 
of virtue. It was not probaole that the frailties or peculiuities of mankind 
could escape his acute penetration, which was ever on the alert, 

" To marfc the age, shoot folly as it files, 
And catch the manners living as they- lise." 

From an earl^ period, he had accustomed himself to a habit of close think 
ine. His active and vigorous mind always first matured what he had to 
advance, and his confidence in his assertions was owing to deductions 
which resulted from the deepest reasoning. 

Tbs moralizing " Rambler " is always dignified in his sentiments, logical 
in fjii inferences, and energetic in his style. Though many of his papers 
assume a jgravity which forbids trifling, his remarks are sententious and 
forcible. They do not always partake of the sombre shades of melancholy, 
and seldom seem to participate of a cynical severity. The strain of moral- 
ity which flows from his pen, discovers a mind at times under the influence 
of gloomy reflections, and inclined to indulge in the sober feelings of a man 
prone to look upon the darkest side. Instruction and sublimity may be 
found in his papers. The majority of mankind will admire them in the re- 
tirement of the closet, when the mind is inclined to serious advice ; and 
the friends of virtue will ever rejoice that the great learning of the critic 
and scholar has so successfully labored in her service. The papers of the 
"Idler," and those of the "Adventurer," written by Johnson, exhibit the 
same powers of mind, and fewer of his peculiar faults. 

As a Latin poet, he can only be ranked with other admired writers, yrho 
attempted metrical excellence in a language that allows no new expressions. 
The most successful writer can do no more than imitate the flowers which 
he has discovered on classic ground, and display to the world his acquaint- 
ance with its productions. He may heat his mind with the spirit with 
which the poets of antiquity have written. He may imbibe a portion of 
their taste, and, as far as he is able, copy their style. His productions, in 
their language, will still fail of originality, and savor of imitation. 

There can be little doubt but that the affair in which Johiison was con 
nected with Lauder, was always to himself a source of regret. His integ 
rity, it may safely be presumed, would have withholden him from giving 
countenance to an attempt to injure the reputation of the immortal Milton, 
had he been at first, as he afterwards was, convinced of the injustice of the 
cause in which he engaged. The recantation hev extorted from the person 
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who bad thttt ioTeii^ed him into this infamoiiB jtbtn, made honontble amends 
to tiie injured character of the poet That he had been made a dnpe to 
the duplicity of the enemy of Milton, could, in his own feelines, be bat 
little aUeviated by an acknowledgment of his crime. As he haroonred no 
malevolence of feeling towards mis sublime writer, posterity haye little of 
which to accuse him ; as the best men may at times be deceived, espe- 
cially when the influence of party feeling;8 fosters their prejudices, and 
ffives to the judgment, for a moment, a bias, which calm reflection, and 
dispassionate ezaminationi afterwards perceives, acknowledges, and cor- 
rects. 

His *' English Dictionary " will long remain a lasting record of the pow- 
erful mind of Dr. Johnson. By it, he has fixed the standard of our lan- 
guage, and, with the most indefati^ble labor and acuteness, ^ven precision 
to the meaning of our words, whicn, hitiierto, had been too much neglected 
by the lexicographers who preceded him. He has pruned of their excres- 
cences the indeterminate signification of many terms, and placed in appro 
priate gradations the fluctuating import of many expressions. Until his 
time there had been no author upon whose Judgment the world seemed 
implicitly to rely ; and time has smce proved, that the stupendous labor, 
ana powerful talents of Johnson have left nothing for succeeding lexico- 
graphers to do in defining the English language. 

His benevolent feelings often engaged him in the service of many for 
whom he had little friendship, and who could lay no claim to the assistance 
of his pen. The number of dedications, prologues, and recommendatory 
effusions which issued from it, in behalf of indigent merit, or unaspiring 
modesty, at once iUnstrates the kindness of his heart, and the disinterest- 
edness of his motives. 

During a season, in which his mind was oppressed with the gloomy re- 
flections of afiiction, oecasioned by the loss of his aged mother, to whom 
he was tenderly and affectionately attached, it is related, that he wrote his 
" Rasselas." This elegant specunen of Oriental imagery, we are told, was 
written during the evenings of a single week, to enable"^ him to defray the 
funeral expenses of his deceased parent. Perhaps there i» no prosaic effu- 
sion, in which the exuberance ana harmony of our langnsu^ has been more 
artfully combined, or more fuU^ displayed. It is here that^ he discovers 
those surprising powers of imagination, which were the astonishment and 
admiration of mankind. Though the strain of moxalizing reflection, which 
pervades the whole story, seems to partake of the gloomy shades which oc 
oasionally ovenhadowed his mind, it may yet be questioned, if the world 
will again soon be favored with a trifle, from any pen,, in which it may be, 
at the same time, more delighted and improved. 

In the poetii^ of Dr. Joh^n, if we do not discover the harmony which 
delights a musical ear, we are lully compensated by an energy of expres-. 
sion* a lofty ^tyle, and a critical elegance of diction. The majesty of his 
numbers resembles the tones of a powerful instrument, not discordant by 
the strength of thetr parts. His versiflcatioA cannot boast of an unbroken 
melody, »ut his measures flow like the slow and solemn progress of a 
mighty riveri rather than like the graceful glidings of a shallow stream. If. 
he does not possess the smoothness of poetical numbers, the ear is not fa- 
ti^ed by tbo sameness of his st^le ; and we may continue to be delighted 
with the variety and dignity of his expressions, when we should be glad to 
be relieved fircmi the monotonous harmony of poets of more musical ears. 

Johnson had for some time been solicited by his bookseller to undertake 
the editorial department in a splendid edition of the British Poets. TMs 
was the last great effort of his mind. His reputation needed not, at this 
period, an accession to give permanency to his fame ; yet another laurel 
was added to oraoe his brow. 

This stimendons publication, which was to be comprised in seventy vol* 
ttmes, in the course of a few years was offered to the world, with the lives 
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that the phuosqphical tidents of this great man were folly deyelo]>e<i. If s 
▼igorooB understanding, a sound judgment, a semtinizing penetration, com 
prehensive knowledge, and a discriminatiiig sagacity, were qnalificationa 
for such an nnderteking, {t wonld have been otffictiit to discover an indi 
Tiduai whose native energy of mind, and critical talents, more ]>eculiarly 
fitted him than Johnson. He posseEtsed the ability to discern, the jadgment 
to commend, and the taste to admire the excellences of his authors, while, 
at the same time, he had the independence to condemn their failings, even 
should his animadversions be in opposition to public opinion. Tlie man 
who would singly dispute the admiration of his contemporaries, chooses foi 
himself a hazardous undertaking. But t^e mind of Johnson did not deign 
to stoop to vulgar prejudices, and his nobleness of spirit spumed at oppos ' 
ing the dictates of truth and sound judgment, though error was popular in 
the best of company. When we comnare the decision of his criticisms 
with the roles of taste, and t^e learned institutes of Aristotle and QuintH 
ian, we are irresistibly compelled to revere his opinions. The ** Lives of 
the English Poets" may justly be considered as the noblest specimen of 
elegant and solid criticism which any age has produced. It is, however, a 
matter of surpiisei that ke should have included many in his list of Eng 
Ush Poets, who are much less entitled to this distinction, than others, who 
are omitted. In all his work he gives no excuse for excluding the admired 
author of the Fairy Queen. 

His enemies accuse him of writing, in his life of Milton, with a mind 
warped by unmanly prejudice, and mingling the feelings of party sj^rit 
and bigotry in his delineation oi the poet. If he has not oestowed the just 
meed of psnegvrie as the biographer of Milton, all must allow that he has 
done him ample justice as his commentator. His criticism of " Paradise 
Lost " would nave done honor to any pen. As tiiat poem is a production 
which the genius of Milton only comd have producea, so the cnticism of 
Johnson is such as only Johnson could hflve written. 

His ^ Life €i Pope *' is a masterly eiV^rt of acute judgment and critical 
skill. He was, perhans, as justly able to estimate the genius and poetical 
talents of that Enriisii baid, as any man living. Friendship had induced 
him to write the "Life of Savage," which is prized as one of the finest 
pieces of biography now extant. His other lives more or less partake of 
the genius of a wnter, who, for nervods elegance and justness of sentiment, 
has soarcely a competitor. His two prefaces, the one to his " English Dic- 
tionary," the other to an edition of Snakspeare, which was published under 
his superintendence, will long remain the astonishment ana admiration of 
mankind. Few writers have dbtained any approach to competition with 
these pieces. Though entirely different in their subject, the same close- 
ness of thought, punty of diction, nervous strength, and dignity of style, 
in each are eoually oonspicoous. Never had an estimate of the genius and 
merits of Shakspeare been given to the world, to which it wouldnave been 
safe to yield inaplicit credence. The truth was, no one had perfectly un- 
derstood him. He t^w light upon parts of his character, which had never 
before been exposed to view. Learned investigation enabled Jcdmson to see 
his author in an aspect which previous commentators had either never 
noticed, or never had the saeacity to discern. He compares his perform- 
ances with the rules which ue genius of antiquity had discovered and il-! 
Instrated, and not with the prejudices of modem arrogance and imbecility-. ' 
He gave the most exalted commendation to a mind, i^ose intuitive intelli- 
gence rendered the laborious acquirement of knowledge, and the culture of 
study, as but a secondary assistance to its operations; and, though mankind 
should place but little value upon his commentaries on the text, they may 
justly feel indebted for his development of the genius of Shakspeare. It ii 
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not a m&tter of wonder, that the exquisitely beauiif nl preftoe to the edition 
of Shakspeare'8 plays, should lay cuim to such superlative merit. Wheth- 
er we regard the ahundance and classical selectioa of its allasions, the ao 
curacy and justice of the criticisms, or its jttst appreciation of the excel- 
lences and defects of the poet, it is equally the^sumect of admiration. 

The literary character of Dr. Johnson, may, perhaps, receive iJlttstratioa 
by examining his life, as well as by criticising ms writing^. That prejudice 
should have found no place in a mind of such astonishing energy, would 
seem as wonderful as it must have been rare. It would seem equall^r Strang, 
if his antipathies were not sometimes manifested in the heat of passion, or in 
the ardor of debate. The Scotch and Dissenters, the scholars of Cambridge 
and the Whigs, were often mentioned with more acrimony than discretion. 
There was, pernaps, no man who more strenuously advocated the principles 
of subordination, and few who displayed them less in practice. The tempers 
of men are more tmder the influence of extemid circumstances than moral 
writers in general are disposed to allow. Dr Johnson too severely felt the 
weight of disappointment and penury in his early years. At a later period, 
he was gratified by applause and univeraal adulation. Can it be wonderful, 
then, that, with the strong feelings of vigorous passions, and the common 
failings of human nature, he should, at times, be carried away in conversa- 
tion, and in hasty compositions, farther than his maturer judgment would 
sanction, or the better reelings of his heart approve. There were few men 
whose colloquial powers could jgive more delight to those around him, 
and scarcely another whose insulted feelinss were more awfully dreaded. 
Though he might not pass for a scientific scnolar, the world can have little 
reason to doubt the extent of his learning, or the unbounded range of his 
information. His desultory manner of reading made his knowledge more 
comprehensive than minute ; and his ouickness of perception gave him an 
astonishing facility in grasping the ideas of an author without tiring his 
patience by perusing a whole oook. His extraordinary powers of under- 
standing were much cultivated by study^ and still more oy reflection. The 
accuracy of his observations, and the justness of his remarks, were ^e 
result or mature deliberation and depth of meditation, before he uttered his 
sentiments; and his memory furnished him with an inexhaustible fund, 
from which his reasonings were assisted and enforced. The aptness of his 
illustrations was a strong evidence of the sagacity of his |>erceptions, and 
the soundness of his judgment His observations received additional 
weight from the loudness or his voice, and the solenmity with which they 
were delivered. The sophistry of an antagonist always fell a prey to the 
piercing glance of his penetration; and he became the more elated by 
triumph when his opponents had been most decided. The great originalitv 
which appeared in ms writings, resulted from an activity of mind, which 
habit had accustomed to reason with precision. His conceptions of thinga 
sprang not from idle thought or indolent reflection, but from the keen en- 
erj^es of a vigorous intellect, assisted by the efforts of a soaring imagination. 
His conversation was striking, interesting, and instructive, and required no 
exertion to be understood, from the perspicuity and force of his remarks ; 
and his zeal for the interests of religion and virtue was often manifested in 
his discourse. He was expert at augmentation, and the schools of decla- 
tiiation could not boast of a more suotle reasoner, or a more artful sophist, 
when his side was a bad one ; for he often disputed as much for the sake 
of victory as of truth. His answers were so powerful, that few dared to 
engage with him. Universal submission, it is likely, gave an apparent 
dogmatism which he otherwise might not nave possessed. If there was an 
aspect of harsh severity in his retorts, it should be remembered, how fre 
auently they were provoked bv the insults of impertinence and the conceit of 
ignorance. The specious ^rb of dissimulation lie despised. A noble spirit 
in indepedence actuated his demeanor. He did not violate the integrity of 
bis feehngs by stooping to gratify the pride of rank, when unaccompanied 
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bv a superiority of intellect commensurate with its dignity. His utt«r 
aohorrence of flattery and adulation lost him that patronage of the great, 
which he otherwise might probably sooner have acquired ; and he rose to 
eminence rather by the unassisted efforts of his own genius, than the en- 
couragements of the rich and the learned. He was little indebted to the 
assistance of his friends for his great reputation. The irresistible energy of 
his character carried him throuni all his difficulties with an unbroken spirit, 
and an unblemished fame. If he paid not his court to the noble, it was not 
from disrespect to the subordinations of rank in society, but a dislike to the 
arts of dissmiulation, and an aversion to the degradation of science at the 
shrine of [patronage. His sarcastic letter to the Earl of Chesterfield is a 
noble spequnen of his Independence of spirit, and his contempt of the ser 
vile arts of adulation. It is a feeling exposition of the hardships he had 
endured, until royal munificence placed him beyond the boundaries of 
want, and smoothed his descent to the grave. 

His knowled^ of the Greek language, in comparison with his acquaint 
ance with the Latin, was superficial. In his early years, he had devotea 
himself so closely to the study of the ancient poets, that it may be ques- 
tioned, if his familiarity with them in his own times could find a superior 
His decisive denunciations against the genuineness of Ossian's poems, 
created him many opponents, upon a subject, respecting Which, ** truth had 
never been established, or fallacy detected." 

It is not a little strange, that, in many instances, the biographers of 
Johnson have appeared nke enemies. It may, however, be observed, that 
few men could have stood the ordeal to which the minuteness of Boswell 
exposed him, with so much honor to tiie reputation of their heart and their 
head. This mighty Caliban of literature is here stripped of every disguise, 
and held up to public view. Though the world has been delighted and 
improved by the record of his converation, in which his learning, his genius, 
and his unmsguised sentiments have so conspicuously shone forth, it cannot 
but be aUow^, that it is informed of much, which it was not important, 
and, perhaps, was not proper for it to know ; and that the coloring which 
the painter has given to his portrait^ will admit of many different shades, 
from which the partiality of friendship should have guarded his pencil. It 
is here, however, that we may trace the incre<Uble vastness of an intellect, 
destined to become the glory of his country, and the pride of English 
literature. 

We may contemplate the gigantic powers of Johnson's mind with feel- 
ings similar to those sublime emotions with which we view the boundless 
exptmse of the ocean, fathomless to human measurement, and whose ca- 
pacity exceeds our conception. In his writings appears more conspicuously 
than m his conversation me compass and extent of his understanmng. His 
faculties were vijjorous, his curiosity and avidity for knowledge insatiable 
and unlimited, his mind vehement and ardent, the combinations of his 
fancy various and original, and his imagination neither clouded or depress- 
ed by the discipline of study, or the misfortunes of life. His readers are 
delighted and astonished at the wonderful beauty of his conceptions, and 
the depth of reflection which his opinions discover. In his style he is dig- 
nified and forcible, in his language elegant and copious. He gives to every 
word its true meaning, and its illustrative purport. His epithets are used 
with judgment and discrimination. Every tning which he says has a deter- 
minate significancy, and his words convey no more than the import of his 
conceptions. If he introduces hard words, their peculiar adaptation to his 
meaning should atone for his grandiloquism. It should also be remembered, 
that Ciceto introduced Greek terms, when treating upon learned subjects, 
to supply the deficiency of the Roman language, and that the " great and 
comprehensive conceptions of Johnson could not easily be expressed by 
common words." 
Should it be thought that the style of this learned author has injured our 
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language, he most have oonunitted tius injunr by making It more subor- 
dinate to srammatical roles. Foreignen ana future generations will be 
more capable of understanding it, since he has excluded expressions which 
aie onl^ to be found in colloquial intercourse and vulgar phraseolo^. 
From his example, men may leam to nye to their style energy, perspicuity, 
and elftgance. They may aoauire a nabit of close thinking, and oecome 
accusUMmed to express their ideas with force and jMrecision. 

His political writings will be read and admired only for the disnity and 
energy of their style. His compositions are a most yaluable addition to the 
literature of his country, and will confer a lasting reputation on his name. 
They are replete with '* useful instruction, and elegant entertainment," and 
by perusing them, mankind may advance in knowledge and virtue. The 
efforts of ms mind discover a life of study and meditation. His writings 
display a genius cultivated with industry, and quickened by exertion, ms 
mmtiutfious productions are an honor to the En^Ou^ nation ; and his answer 
to hie sovereign might more fairly be allowed, ** that he had written his 
ahaze,** if hs had not written to wdL His mind has been laid open to the 
public in his printed works, without ** reservation or disguise ; *' and| witii 
all his faults and failings, he is still the admiration of mankind. 



XCVIL 

ON THE COMPOSITION OF A SEKMON.* 

On, the Choice of Texts. 

There are. in general, five parts of a sermon: the exordium^ the cob 
aexion, the aivisioiD, the discussion, and the application ; but as connexion 
and division are p«rts which ought to be extremely short, we cajiproperly 
reckon only three parts : exordium, discussion, and application. jHowever, 
we will just take notice of connexion and division ai ter we have spoken a 
littie (m the choice of texts, and a few general rules of discussing them. 

1. Never choose such texts as have not complete sense ,* for only imper 
tinent and foolish people will attempt to preach from one or two words 
which signify nothing. 

2. Not only words which have a complete sense of themselves must be 
taken, but they must also include the complete sense of the writer whose 
words they axe ; for it is his language, and they are his sentiments, which 
Tou explain, For example, should you take these words of 2 CSor. 1 : 3. 
** Blessed be God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mer- 
cies, and the God of all comfort," and stop here, you will include a com- 
plete sense ; but it would not be the Apostle's sense. Should you go farther, 
and add, " who comforteth us in all our tribulation,'* it would not then be 
the complete sense of St. Paul, nor would his meaning be wholly taken in, 
unless you went to the end of the fourth verse. When the complete sense 
of the sacred writer is taken, you may stop ; for there are few texts in Scrip- 
ture, which do not afford matter sufficient for a sermon, and it is equally In- 
convenient to take too much text or too little ; both extremes must be 
avoided. 

* Those directions and remarks are taken firom Haaoam^s *' Pulpit Assistant." Tbe 
■tadant wiU also find much aid from Gresl^y's *' Treattsa on Preacbing." 
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tienifral rtUee of setmunu, 1. A sennoQ should ^eariy apil pnrolj ex- 
plain a text, make the sense easily to be oomprefaeadedf an4 place thingf 
Defore the people's eyes, so that they may be understood without difficult* 
This rule condemns embarrassment and obsouritv, the most disagreeable 
thing in the world in a gospel pulpit. It ouxht to be remembered, that the 

freatest part of the hearers are smiple people, whose {Hrofit, however, must 
e aimed at in preaching : but .it is mipossiole to edify theia, unless you be 
very clear. Bishop Burnett says, '* a preacher is to fancy himself as in the 
room of the most unlearned man in the whole perish, and must therefore 
put such parts of his discourses as he would have all anderstand, in so plain 
a form of words, that it maj not be beyond the meanest of ^m. This he 
will certainly study to do, if his desire be to edify them, rather than to make 
them admire himself as a learned and high spoken man." 

2. A sermon must give the entire sense of tiie whole text} in order to 
which it most be considered in every view. This rule condemns dry and 
barren explications, wherein the preacher discovers neither. studpr nor in- 
vention, and leaves unsaid a sreat number of beautiful thinAi with which 
his text might have furnished nim. In matters of religion and piety, not to 
edify much is to destroy much ; and a sermon cold and poor wiU do more 
misdiief in an hour, than a hundred rich sermons'.can do good^ 

3. The jxreacher must be wise^ in opposition to those impertinent people 
who utter jests, comical compansons, quirksi and extravagances ; sober^ in 
opposition to those rash spirits who would penetrate all, and cnrionsly dive 
into mysteries beyond the bounds of modesty; chasteL in opposition to 
those bold and imprudent geniuses who are not ashamed of saying many 
things which iHKxmoe unclean ideas in the mind. 

4. A preacher must be simple and grave. Simple, speakvig tbin^ of 
good natural sense, without metaphysical speculations ; grave, because all 
sorts of vulgar and proverbkd sayines ought to be avoided. The pulpit is 
the seat of good natoral sense^ and the good sense of good men. 

5. The understanding must be Informed, but in a manner^ however, 
which aifiaets the heart ; either to comfort the hearers, or to excite them to 
acts of piety, repentance, or holiness. 

6. One of the most important precepts for the discussion of a text, and 
the oompositioin of a sermon, is, above all things, to avoid excess : — 

1. There must not be too much genius, I mean, not too many brilliUnt^ 
sparkling, and shining things : for they would produce veiy bad effects. 
The auditor will never fail to say, " The man preaches himsetl^ auns to dis 
play his senius, and is not animated by the spirit of God, but by that of 
the worl<L" 

2. A Sermon must not be overcharged with doctrine, because the hearers* 
memories cannot retain it all ; and by aiming to keep all, t^ey will lose 
all. Take care, then, not to charge your sermon with too m^<sh matter. 

3. Cars must also be taken never to strain an^ particular part, either m 
attemptmg to exhaust it, or to penetrate too far into it Frequently in at 
tempting it, yon will distil the subject till it evaporates. 

4. Figmws most not be overstrained. Tl^s is done by stretching meta 

Shor into allegory, or by carrying, a parallel too £Eur. A meti^hor is changed 
ito an allegory when a nomber oc things are heaped up, which agree to 
the snbjeot m keeping close to the metaphor. Alle|(Mies mav sometimes 
be used very aereeably : but they must not be stramed: that is, aU that 
can be said of wem must not be said. 

5. Beasoning must not be carried too far. This may be done many 
ways ; either by long tndns of reasons, composed of a number of proposi 
tions chained together, or prindples and consequences, which way of rea- 
soning is embarrassing and painful to the aaditor. The mind of man loves 
to be condneted in % more smooth and easy way. 

Of eonntm^n. The connexion is the relation of your text to the forego 
ing or following verses. To find this, consider the scope of tbe discourse 
and consult commentators ; particularly exercise your own good sense 
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When tbe coherence "will funiish any agreeable considerations for the 
lUnstrations of the text, thej must be put in the discussion ; and they will 
yeiy often happen. Sometimes, also, you may draw thence an exordium t 
in such a case, the exordium and connexion will be confounded together. 

Of division. Division in general ought to be restrained to a small num 
ber of parts ; they should never exceed four or five at the most ; the most 
admired sermons have only two or three parts. 

There are two sorts of divisions which we may very properly make ; tht 
first, which is the most conunon, is the division of the text into its parts 
the other is -of the dis<^urse, or sermon itself, which is made on the text 

1. This method is proper when a prophecy of the Old Testament ii 
handled ; for, generally, the understanding of these prophecies depends or 
many general considerations, which, by exposing ana reniting false senses, 
open a way to the true explication. 

2. This method is also proper on a text taken from a dispute, the under 
standing of which must depend on the state of the question, the hypothesis 
of adversaries, and the principles of the inspired writers. All these liehts 
are previously necessary, and they can only be given by general consicfera 
tions ; for example. Bom. iii. 28. " We conclude that a man is justified 
by faith without the deeds of the law." Some general considerations 
must precede, which clear up the state of the question between St. Paul 
and the Jews, touching justincation, which mark the hyjwthesis of the Jews 
upon that subject, ana which discover the true principle which St. Paul 
would establish ; so that, in the end, the text may be clearly understood. 

3. This method also is proper in a conclusion drawn from a long preced- 
in||; discourse ; as for example, Rom. v. 1. ^* Therefore being justified by 
fiuth, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ/' The dis> 
course must be divided into two parts ; the first consisting of some eenoral 
considerations on the doctrine of justification, which St Paul establishes 
in the preceding chapters ; and the second or his coiuslusion, that, being 
thus justified, we have peace with God, &c. 

The same may be said of the first verse of the eighth of Bomans, *^ There 
is, therefore, now no condemnation," &c., for it is a consequence drawn 
from what he had been establishing before. 

4. The same method is proper for texts which are quoted in the New 
Testament firom the Old. You must prove by general considerations that 
the text is properly produced, and then you mav come clearly to its expli- 
cation. Of this kind are Hebrews i. 5, 6. " I will be to him a Father," &c. 
** One in a certain place testified," &c., ii. 6. " Wherefore as the Holy 
Ghost saith," &c., iii. 7. There are many passages of tins kind in the New 
Testament 

5. In this class must be placed divisions into different reffards, or differ 
ent views. These^ to speak properly, are not divisions of a text into its 
parts, but rather different applications which are made of the same texts to 
divers subjects. Typical texts should be divided thus ; and a neat num- 
ber of Passages in tne Psalms, which relate not only to David, but also to 
Jesus Christ Such should be considered, first, literally, as they relate to 
David ; and then, in the mystical sense, as they refer to tne Lord Jestis. 

There are also typical passages, which, besides their literal sense, have 
also fij^rative meanings, relating not only to Jesus Christ, but also to the 
chureh in general, and to every believer m particular. 

For example, Dan. ix. 7 : ** O Lord, righteousness belongeth to thee, but 
unto us coniusion of face, as at this day, " must not be divided into parts, 
but considered in different views : 1. In regard to all men in general. 2. 
In regard to the Jewish Chureh in Daniers time. 3. In regard to ourselves 
at this present day. 

So &pin, Heb. iii. 7, 8. « To-day, if ye will hear his "wrioe," which is 
taken from Psalm xov^ cannot be better divided than by referring it —> 1. 
To David*a thne. 2. St Paul's. And lastly, to our own. 
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As to the division of the text itself, sometimes the order of the words is 
%o clear and natural, that no division is necessarv, yon need only follow 
jimply the order of the words. As for example, *Epb. i» 3. " Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all 
spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ.'* It is not necesslry to 
divide this text, Because the words divide themselves, and to explain them, 
we need only to foUow them. Here is a grateful acknowledgment " Bles- 
sed be God." The title under which the Apostle blesses God, " The Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.'* The reason for which he blesses him, because 
" he hath blessed us." The plenitude of this blessing, " with all blessings." 
The nature or kind signified bv the term spiritual. The place where he 
hath blessed us, " in heavenly places." In whom he hath Dlessed us, " in 
Christ." 

Most texts, however, ought to be formally divided ; for which purpose 
yon must principally have regard to the order of nature, and put that 
division which naturally precedes, in the first place, and the rest must fol- 
low, each in its proper order. 

There are two natural orders ; one natural in regard to subjects them 
selves ; ihe other natural in regard to us. 

And though, in general, you may follow which of the two others you 
please, yet there are some texts that determine the division ; as Phil. ii. 13. 
" It is God who worketh efiectuaUj in you, both to will and to do of his 
own good pleasure." There are, it is plain, three tilings to be discussed ; 
the action of God's grace upon men, " God worketh effectually in you ; " 
the effect of this grace, "to will and to do;" and the spring or source of 
the action, according to " his good pleasure." I thii^ the division would 
not be proper if we were to treat, I. Of God's good pleasure ; 2. Of his 
grace ; and 3. Of the will and works of men. 

Above all things, in divisions, take care of putting any thing in the first 
part which supposes the understanding of the second ; or which obliges you 
to treat of the second to make the first understood ; for, by these means, 
you will throw yourself into great confusion, and be obliged to Make many 
tedious repetitions. You must endeavour to disengage the one from the 
other as well as you can ; and when your parts are too closely connected 
with each other, place the most detached first, and endeavour to makd that 
serve for a foundation to the explication of the second, and the second to 
the third ; so that, at the end of your explication^ the hearer may at a 
glance perceive, as it were, a perfect body, a well fimshed building; for one 
of the greatest excellences of a sermon is, the harmony of its component 
parts ; that the first leads to the second, the second serves to introduce the 
third ; that ^ey which go before, excite a desire for those which are to 
follow. 

When, in a text, there are several terms which need a particular e^lan 
ation, and which cannot be explained without confusion, or without divid- 
ing me text into too many parts, then I would not divide the text at all ; 
but I would divide the discourse into two or three parts ; and I would pro- 
pose, first, to explain the terms, and then the sub^'eot itself. 

There are many texts, in discussing which, it is not necessary to treat of 
either subject or attribute ; but all tne discussion depends on the terms, 
iynceUfgorematica (words which, of themselves, signify nothing, but, in 
conjunction with others, are very significative). For example, John iii. 16, 
" God so loved the world." The categorical proposition is, God loved the 
world ; yet, it is neither necessary to insist much upon the term Godj nor 
to speak in a common-place way of the love of God , but, divide the text 
into two parts ; first, the gift which God in his love hath made of his son ; 
secondly, the end for which he gfive him, " that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." 

There are texts of reasoning, which are composed of an objection and an 
.inswer, and the division of such is plain ; for they naturally divide into thd 
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objeotion and loliition. As, Bomans tL 1, 2, " What shaE we say tiieiu** &o. 

There aie some texts of reasoning which are extremely difficult to ^vide, 
because they cannot be reduced into many propositions without confusion. 
As, John iv. 10, ** If thou knewest the girt of God," &c. I think it mi|^t 
not be improper to divide it into two parts, the first including the general 
propositions contained in the words ; and the second, the particular appli- 
cation of these to the Samaritan woman. 

There are some texts which imply many important truths without ex 
pressing them ; and yet it will be necessary to mention and enlarge upon 
them, either because they are useful on some important occasion, or be- 
cause they are important of themselyes. Then the text may be divided 
into two parts, one implied, and the other expressed. 

In texts of mstory, aivisions are easy ; sometimes an action is related in 
all its circumstances, and then you may consider the action in itself first, 
and afterward the circumstances of the action. 

To render a division agreeable, and easy to be remembered by the hearer, 
endeavour to reduce it as often as possible to simple terms. 

As to subdivisions, it is always necessacy to make them, for they very 
much assist the composition, and diffuse perspicuity into a discourse ; but 
it is not always necessary to mention them ; on &e contrary, the^ must be 
very seldom mentioned, because it will load the hearer's mind with a mul-. 
titude of particulars. 

JDueuMsion. There are four methods of discussion. Clear subjects must 
be discussed by observation, or continued application ; difficult and import- 
ant ones by explication or proposition* 

, I. By J^ipUeatioti. — The difficulty is in regard to the Terms, to the sub 
ject, or to both. 

1. Explication of Terms, — The difficulties of these arise from three 
causes ; either the terms do not seem to msJce any sense, or they are equi 
vocal, forminff different senses ; or, the sense they seem to make at nrst 
appears perplexed, improper, or contradictory: or, the meaning, though 
elear, may be controverted, and is exposed to cavil. 

Propose the raJtio dubitaauU^ which makes the difficulty ; then determine 
it as briefly as you can. 

2. Of 'Diifigs, — Difficult things. If the difficulty arise from errors, or 
&l8e senses^ refute and remove them ; then establish ue truth. If from the 
intricacy of the subject itself, do not proi>ose difficulties, and raise objections, 
but enter immediately into the expucation of the matter, and take care to 
arrange your ideas welL 

3. JLmportant things, though clear, must be discussed by explication, be- 
cause they are important. 

There are two sorts of explications ; the one, simple and plain, needs only 
to be proposed, and agreealuy elucidated ; the other must be confirmed, if 
it speak of fact, by proQ& oi fact ; if of ri^ht, by proofs of right ; if of both, 
proofs of both. A great and important subject, consisting of many branches, 
may be reduced to a certain number of propositions or questions, and dis- 
cussed one after the other. 

N. B. Sometimes what you will have to explain in a text will consist of 
one or more simple terms ; of ways of speakmg peculiar to Scripture ; of 
particles called syntategorematica ; and sometimes of different propositions. 

1. Simple terms are the divine attributes, goodness, &c., man^s virtues or 
vices, faith, hope, &c. Simple terms are either proper or figurative; if 
figurative, give the meaning of the figure, and, wimout stopping lou^, pass 
on to the thing itself. Some simple terms must only be explained just as 
they relate to the intention of the sacred author; in a word, explain simple 
terms as much as possible, in relation to the design of the sacred author. 
Sometimes the simple terms in a text must bo discussed professedly, in 
order to give a clear and full view of the subject Sometimes, when there 
are many, it might be injudicious to treat of* them separately, bat beauti 
fiUly to do It by comparison. ^ 
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2. Expreflsionft peoTiUar to Soripture deserve a jparticnlar explanation, 
because they are nch in meaning ; such as, ** to be m Christ," *' come c^t» 
Christ," &c. 

Particles called syneatemematiea (such as none^ some, aU^ now, when, 
&.Q.), which augment or limit the meaning of the proposition, should be 
careiully examined ; for often the whole explication depends upon tiiem. 

3. When the matter to be explained in a text ccmsists of a proposition, 
eive the sense clearly; if necessary, show its importance ; if it require con 
nrmation, confirm it. 

In all cases, illustrate by reasons, examplcfii, comparisons of the subject ; 
their relations, conformities, or differences. You may do it by consequen- 
ces ; by the person, his state, &c., who proposes the subject; or tiie person)) 
to whom it IS proposed ; by circumstance, time, place, &c. You may il> 
histrate a proposition by its evidence or inevideuce. It is discoverable by 
the light of nature, or only by revelation. Let good senito choose the best 
topics. 

Sometimes a proposition includes many truths which must be distin 
guished ; sometimes a proposition must be discussed in different views ; 
sometimes it has different degrees, which must be remarked ; sometimes it 
is general, and of little importance ; then examine whether some df its 
parts be not more considerable ; if so, they must be discussed by a particu 
Jar application. 

n. ^ observation; which is best fdr clear and historical passaces. Some 
texts require both explication and observation. Sometimes an ooservatioB 
may be made by way of explication. Observations, for the most part, 
ought to be theological ; historical, philosophical, or critical, very selaom. 
The^ must not be proposed in a scholastic style, nor c.ommon-puu!e form, 
but m a free, easy, famiUar manner. 

in. By continuid appUeation. — This maybe done without explaining, 
or making observations. In this manner we must principally manage texts 
exhorting to holiness and repentance. In using this meuiod ^mething 
searching and powerful must be said, or better it should be let alone.' 

IV. By propositus, -* The texts must be reduced to two pK>positkMifl at 
least, and three or four at most, having a mutual dependence and connex 
ion. 

This method opens the most extensive field for discussion. In the for 
mer methods you are restrained to your text ; but here your subject is the 
matter contained in your proposition. 

The way of explication* is most proper to give the meaning of Scrip- 
ture; this of systematical divinity; and it has this advante^, it will 
equidly serve eitiier tiieory or practice. 

N. B. Though these four ways are different from each otber, for many 
texts it may t^ necessary to use two or three, and for some, all the four; 
the discourse has its name from the prevailing method of handling it. 

The conclusion. This ought to oe lively and animating, fulT of great 
and beautiful figures. Aimmg to move Christian affections. As the love 
of God, hope, zeal, rei)entance, self-condemnation, a desire of self-correc 
tion, consolation, admiration of eternal benefits, hope of felidlnr, courage, 
and constancy in afillctions, steadiness in temptations, gratitude to God, 
recourse to him by prayer, and other such dispositions. 

There are three sorts of dispositions ; the violent, tender, and elevated. 
To raise these, the conclusion should be violent, tender, or elevated. It 
may be sometimes mixed, it must always be diversified. 

N. B. Let the peroration, or conclusion, be short ; let it be bold and 
lively. Let some one or more striking ideas, not mentioned in the discus 
sion, be reserved for this part, and applied with vigor. 



* See No. I. on the previous page. 
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Eaoample. 

OW THE SKELETOH^ OF A 8ERMOH. 
TkttxktmcerfGod. 



^ The fool lui;^! said in bis heart, there is no God." PsaJms zir. 1. 

««The fool hath said,*'— it is evident that none bat sibol ironld hvFi 
said it. 

The fool, a term in Scriptore, signifying a wicked man ; one nrho hath 
lost his wisdom^ and li^t apprehension of God ; one dead in sin, jet one 
not so mnch Yoid of imtion&I faculties, as of grace in those fiacnlties ; not 
one that wants reason, bat one who abases his reason. 

^ Said in his heart;" L e. he thinks, or be doubts, or he wishes. Thoughts 
are words in heayen. He dares not openly publish it, though he dares se 
oretly to think it ; he doobts, he wishes, ana sometimes hopes. 

*' There is no God," — no judge, no one to govern, reward, or punish. 
Those who deny the providence of God, do, in effect^ deny his existence ; 
tiiey strip him of that wisdom, goodness, mercy, and justice, which are the 
g^onr of the Deity. 

mtn wiio desire liberty to conmut works of darkness, would not only 
have the lights in the house dimmed, but extinguished. What men say 
against Providence, because they would have no check, they would say 
in their hearts against the very existence of God, because they would have 
nojudge. 

The existence of God is the foundation of all religion. The whole build 
ing totters, if the foundation be out, of course. We must believe that he 
is. and that he is wh^ he declared himself, before we can seek him, adore 
bun, and love him. 

It is, therefore, necessary we should know why we believe, that our be- 
lief be founded on undeniable evidence, and ttiat we may give a better 
reason for his existence, than that we have heard our parents and teachers 
ten us so. It is as moeh as to say, ^ There Is no Go(^'' when we ha.ve no 
better arguments than those. 

That we may be fully persuaded of, and established in this troth, en 
deavour, 

L To bring forward a few observations in the defence tfaereofl 

1. All nature shows the existence of its Mak^. We cannot open our 
eyes but we discover this trtith shine through all creatares. The whole 
universe bears the character and stamp of a First Cause, infinitely wise, 
infinitely powerful. Let us oast our eyes on the earth which bears us, 
and ask, *^ Who laid the foundation ? " Job xxxviii 4. Let us look on that 
vast arch of skies that covers us, and inquire, " Who hath thus stretched it 
forth ? " Isaiah xL 21, 52. *' Who is it also that hath fixed so many lumin- 
ous bodies, with so much order and regularity ? " Job xxvi. 13. The va- 
rious worxs of creation proclaim to us " His eternal power and godhead.'* 
Bomans i. 20 ; Acts xiv. 16, 17 ; xvii. 26. Every plant, every atom, as well 
as every star, bear witness of a Deity. Who ever saw statues, or pictures, 
but "concluded there had been a statuary and limner ? Who can behold 
garments, ships, or houses, and not understand there was a weaver, a car 
penter, an arcnitect? All things that are demonstrate something from 
whence they are. A man may as well doubt whether there be a sun 
when he sees his beams gildinjg the earth, as doubt whether there be a God, 
when he sees his works. Psalms xix. 1-6. 

The Atheist is, therefore, a fool, because he denies that which every 
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^reataxe in his oonstitation asserts ; can he behold the spider's net, or the 
silk'Worm's web, the bee's closets, or the ant's granaries, without acknow 
'edging a higher being than a creature, who hath planted that genius in 
them r Job xxxix.; FSalms ciT. 24. **The stars lought against Sisera." 
fudges ▼. 20. All the stars in heaven, and the dust on earth, oppose the 
Atheist. Romans i. 19, 20. 

2. The dread of conscience is an argument to convince us of this truth 
' Every one that finds me shall slay me," Genesis iv. 14, was the language 
of Cain ; and the like a^vprehensions are not seldom in those who feel me 
fitry of an enraged oonscienoe. The psalmist tells us concerning those who 
say in their heart, ** There is no God," that " they are in fear, where no fear 
is," Psalms liii. 5. Their guilty minds invent terrors, and thereby confess 
a Deity, whilst they deny it, — that there is a sovereign Being who will 
punish. Pashur, who wi<»:ealy insulted the prophet Jeremiah, had this for 
his reward, " tiiat his name should be Magor-missabib," i. e. " fear round 
about," Jeremiah zx. 3, 4. When Belshazzar saw the hand-writing, **his 
countenance was changed," Daniel v. 6. The apostle who teUs us, that 
there is a " law written in the hearts of men," adds, their " consciences 
also bear witness," Romans ii. 15. The natural sting and horror of con- 
science are a demonstration that there is a God to judge and punish. 

The Atheist is a fool, because he useth violence to nis conscience. The 
operations of conscience are universal. The iron bars upon Pharaoh's 
conscience at last gave way. Exodus ix. 27. 

3. Universal consent is another argument. The notion of a God is found 
among all nations ; it is the language of everv country and region ; the 
most abominable idolatry argues a Deity. All nations, though ever so 
barbarous and profligate, have confessed some God. This universal verdict 
of mankind is no other than the voice of God, the testimony of reason, and 
the language of nature ; there is no speech, nor tongue where this voice is 
not heard. 

Is it not, therefore, folly for any man to deny that which nature has en 
graven on the minds of all ? 

4. Extraordinary iudgrnents^ When a just revenge follows abominable 
crimes, especially when the jud^ent is suited to the sin ; when the sin is 
made legiole by the inflicted judgments. ** The Lord is known by the 
iudgments which he executes," Fsalms ix. 16. Herod Agrippa received 
the flattering applause of the people, and thought himself a God ; but was, 
by the judgment inflicted upon him, forced to confess another. Acts xii. 
21-23: Judges i. 6, 7 ; Acts v. 1-10. 

5. AccomjOiskments of prophecies. To foretell things that are future, as 
if they did {dready exist, or nad existed long ago, must be the result of a 
mind mflnitely intelligent. " Show the filings tnat are to come hereafter." 
Isaiah xU. 23. " I am God, declaring the end from the beginning." Isaiah 
xlvi. 10. Cyrus was prophesied of^aiah xliv^ 28, and xlv. 1^ long before 
he was bom ; Alexander's sight of Daniel's prophecy concermng his victo- 
ries moved him to spare Jerusalem. The four monarchies are plainly de- 
ciphered in Daniel, oefore the fourth rose up. That power, whicn foretells 
things beyond the wit of man. and orders all causes to bring about those 
premctions, must be an infimte power : the same as made, sustains, and 
governs all thin£;s according to his pleasure, and to bring about his own 
ends ; and this being is God. " I am the Lord, and there is none else,** 
Isaiah xlv. 6, 7. 

What folly, then, for any to shut their eyes, and stop their ears ; to at 
tribute those things to blind chance, which nothing less than an infinitely 
wise and infinitely powerful Being could effect ! 

n. A few observations. 

1. If God can be seen in creation, study the creatures ; the creatures are 
the heralds of God's glory. ** The glory of the Lord shall endure." Psalms 
civ. 31. 

34 
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The iradd is a lacred tomplB ; man is intPodBeed tocontmujpia^ IL Al 
gmet doet not destroj nature, so tlie book of rsdemptioii does not UotMife 
tte book of creation. Read natore ; natnie is a friend to tnrtk. 

2. If it be a folly to deny or doubt tbe being of God, is it not a folly also 
not to wonhip God, idien we acknowledge his existenee? *' To fear God, 
and keep his commandments, is the whole dnty of man.** 

We are not reasonable if we are not rdigiooa. ^ Yonr rsasopsMe ser- 
Yioe," Romans xiL 1. 

3. If it be a foDy to deny the ezistenee of God, will it not be our wisdom 
since we acknowledge his being, often to think of him ? It is the black 
mark of a fool, *< God is not in all his thon^^" Pealms x. 4. 

4. If we believe the being of God, let ns abhor jwaetical AUieiam. Ao 
tions speak loader than words. 

" They professed that they knew God," Titns L 16. Men's practices are 
the best indexes to tlieir pnaciples. ** Let yonr li^j^ ahina«befora men." 
Matthew ▼. 16. 

l%e /oBtnaing Skdetons are on a diffsreni piaatM 

L 

Psalm xIyI. 1, '* God is onr refuge and strength, a very present h^p in 
Irouble." 

Sorrow is onr conunon lot, many seem to know little of it, tiie widow, 
fatherless, &o. ; text needs no explanation. 

L The wonderful condescension of God in assuming this character to- 
wards man, — not, howerer, according to the usual reasoning, — num's 
l^reatness, — his prcurressiye faculties will equal angels, &c. Surpass all 
mtelligence except God, — but there will still be an infinite distance b^ 
tween God and man, — Man's moral estate ; these the reasons. 

n. The emphasis of the text, — presentf very present, — our mechanical 
habits, — r the divine presence not realized^ — a man first awakened or con. 
victed feels it, — but soon is lost, — suppose a pure and holy being were 
present at your sins, — as an angel, — but Gob is present J See the Christ- 
ian in a storm at sea, — hearing the crash, indulging sin. — 

Objection to the izifinite God's caring for man, — all worids paiticles of 
sand. — How should this thought affect us, — Ifother I Jesus stood at the 
coffin of thy infant child, at Uie grave of thy parents I He is with thee. 
Shall we weep and repine even in a raret, when God is with us ? 

m. Cautiousness of the text. — He is a help, — not sole deliverer,^ — 
there is something for us to do, — prayer is one reason of it — Nothing 
otherwise. — Fanner. — Mechanic, — health by medicine. 

lY. Applicability of the text to all the i>oor unfbrtunate, — stranger, — « 
widow, — orphan, — mourner, — Christian in temptation, — quality of aU* 
a guilty eonsdence. 

. 2. 

Rev. vii. 17, ** God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.** Context, 
- Nature and probable design of these prophecies. — 

L Afflictions in the present state of the Christian, an important and ad 
▼antaeeoqs part of his moral discipline. 1. The fact that they are per 
mittea, shows that they are advantageous. — How many instances, — texts. 

2. They afford exercise for our Christian virtues, moral, — fortltade, 
patience, resignation. 

3. They show ns the futility of worldly comforts, — our Mends d!e,— 
health and beauty fade, — wealth and pleasure must be left behind us. 

' ' -I M 1 ■■ || 1 111! I I ■ I I rf 

* Tbey ara, in £tu:t, the notes of a distinguished extemporaneous preacher. 



II. This disdpline is pvqparatoiy to another which shall be exempt fiom 
affliction. 

1. The Scriptures assert the existence of such a phice called heaTen, 
Kingdom of God, Panutise, New Jerosalem, &c. It is implied in the doo- 
trine of immortaUty. 

2. It is consistent with all rational snpposition. — Analogy between this 
world and other planets. «~- 3. All causes of sorrow shall ceabe there. — 4. It 
is evwlasting in its duration. *<• 

APPLICATION. 

Do I address the moumer who has lost friends, estate, healtili?— the 
aged 7 •— youth declining in early life ? &c. 

3. 

Gal. ifi. 18, ** But it is good to be zealously affected ^ways in a good 
thine." 

Christianity is designed to cfdl into activity the noblest sentiments of the 
hearty— finn resolve, •<- intrepid daring and undaunted perseyerance, — 
zeal. — The Christian's life is a holy warfare, — a holy ohiyalry. — The 
Apostle lays down the proposition:, that if anything is good, it is ^|ood to be 
xealonsly affected in that good cause, — Christianity is geod considered. 

1. In respect to its orign, — divine, — bears its mariu, -— it is interesting 
to contemplate nature,— -bnt much more reTelataon} — the noblest gift d; 
God to man. — 

n. In its nature,— its tiieory of doctrines, — its code of moral rules was 
never equalled by 1. Philosophy, — 2. Education, — all improvement has 
failed without it. — Its nature renders it efficient in its effeoto, — its preser- 
vation, — triumph over infidelity. — 

m. Its effects,*- individual effects. — 1. Benevolence, — 2. Death. — 3. 
Peace of conscience. ~ 

2. General effects, — !. It prevents crime. — 2. Elevates society.— 3. 
Sustains good government. -^ 4. War. 

We should be z^ons, 1. Becanse God commanda us to be so. 2. The 
wants of the world call for it. 3. Our happiness hereafter will be proper 
tioned to our zeal, — a i^iilosophical as well as Scriptural fact. — We have 
high examples to copy, •«* the apostles, martyrs, ana refocmers, — Wesley, 
Wliitfield, &o. 'Tj -^ 



xcvm. 

SUBJECTS FOB COMPOSITIONS OF ALL SORTS. 

1. Mythology. 10. Buins of Rome. 

2 Bural happiness. " Greece. 

3 Our native land. 11. Twilight. 

i. Description of a storm. 12. A winter evening. 

5. Scene at a summer's noon. 13. Moonlight at sea. 

d. A winter landscape. 14. Spring. 

7. A market day. 15. Summer. 

8. An evening walk. 16. Autumn. 

9. The entrance of Christ into Je- 17. Wmter. 

rusalem. 18. The equator. 
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19. The tropics. 

20. Mid-summer. 

21. Rural scenery. 

22. Review of the seasons.. 

23. Solitude. 

24. The love of order. 

25. Evils of obstinacy. 

26. Firmness. 

27. Delicacy of feeling. 

28. Delicacy of taste. 

29. Novels. 

30. Tales of fiction. 

31. Contemplation. 

32. Correspondence between true 

politeness and religion. 

33. Sympathy. 

34. The advantages of a good edaoa- 

tion. 

35. The effects of learning on the 

countenance. 

36. Power of habit 

37. The art of pleasing. 

38. Comparison of history and biog 

raphy. 

39. The passions. 

40. The difference between beauty 

and fashion. 

41. Enterprise. 

42. Exertion. 

43. Importance of a good character. 

44. Criticism. 

45. Religious education. 

46. Monumental inscriptions. 

47. On forming connexions. 

48. Qualifications for the enjoyment 

of friendship. 

49. Duties of hospitality. 

50. Moral principles. 

51. Moral duties. 

52. Civility. 

53. Family quarrels, their causes, 

ana mode of preventing them. 

54. Early attachments. 

55. Taste for Uie cultivation of 

flowers. 

56. Government of temper. 

57. Comedy. 

58. Tragedy. 

59. Uses of adversity. 

60. Poetical taste. 

61. Manners. 

62. Modesty of merit 

63. Method. 

64. Parental indulgence. 

65. Parental severity. 

66. Profligacy. 

67. The study of the Latin language. 

68. The study of the French lan- 

guage. 



69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 

79. 



80. 

81. 
82. 
83. 

84. 
85. 

86. 

S7, 
88. 
89. 
90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
106. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 



Ingenuity. 

Eloquence. 

Fancy. 

Imagination. 

Classical learning. 

Taste for simple pleasures. 

Scepticism. 

Amusements. 

Efiicacy of moral instruction. 

A cultivated mind necessary for 

the enjoyment of retirement. 
Want of personal beauty as 

affecting virtue and happi- 
ness. 
Happiness of domestic life. 
Evus of public life. 
Modesty a sign of merit 
Equanimity the best support 

under affliction. 
Ill effects of ridicule. 
Necessity of temperance to the 

health of the mind. 
Moral effects of painting and 

sculpture. 
The choice of a profession. 
Selfishness. 
Literary genius. 
Necessity of attention to things 

as well as to books. 
Fear of growing old. 
The btitterfly and its changes. 
Freedom. 
Theroee. 
The lily. 
Remorse. 
The voice. 
Grace. 
Gesture. 
Woman. 
Man. 

Youth and manhood. 
The sacred Scriptures 
The press. 
The pulpit 
The numan frame. 
Travelling. 
Language. 
Liberty. 
Infldehty. 
Atheism. 
Independence. 
The existence of God. 
Light 
Darkness. 
Heat. 
Cold. 

The rainbow. 
The wife. 
The husband. 
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121. Influence of Ghristiaiiity. 180. 

122. Stability of character. 181. 

123. Instability of character. 181^ 

124. Peevishness. 183. 

125. Art of pleasing. 184. 

126. Local associations. 185. 

127. Influence of female character 186. 
1^, Discretion. 187. 

129. New England. 188. 

130. Paternal influence. 189. 

131. Maternal influence. 

132. Intemperance. 190. 

133. Fashionable Follies. 191. 
134 Emimtion. 192. 

135. InteUectnal dissipation. . 193. 

136. Intellectual disoiplme. 194. 

137. The warrior. 195. 

138. The statesman.' 196. 

139. The lenslator. 197. 

140. The judge. 198. 

141. A fleld of baUle. 199. 

142. A nayal engagement. 200. 

143. Immortality. 201. 

144. Decision or character. 202. 

145. Romance. 203. 

146. Flattery. 204. 

147. Industry 205. 

148. T-emperance. 206. 

149. Kesentment 207. 

150. Lying. 208. 

151. Piety. 209. 

152. Anger. 210. 

153. Poetry. 

154. Envy. 211. 

155. Virtue. 212. 

156. Justice. 213. 

157. Adversity. 214. 

158. Pride. 215. 

159. Compassion. 216. 

160. Avance. 217. 

161. Slander. 218. 

162. Meicy. 219. 

163. Wealth. 220. 

164. Prudence. 221. 

165. Gratitude. 222. 

166. Aflectation. 223. 

167. Loquacity. 224. 
lea Wisdom. 225. 

169. Luxury. 226. 

170. Health. 227. 

171. Pleasure. 228. 

172. Gaming. 229. 

173. Religion. 230. 

174. Study. 231. 

175. Experience. 232. 

176. Peace and war. 233. 

177. Want and plenty. 234. 

178. Ignorance and learning. 235. 

179. I&ppmess and misery. 236. 

3^* 



Virtue and vice. 
Parsimony and prodigality. 
Hope and fear. 
Reward and punishment. 
Beaut;^ and aeformity. 
Aflection and habred. 
Arrogance and humility. 
Order and Confusion. 
Carelessness and caution 
Contentment and <^na'iiia«y 

tion. 
Emulation and sloth. 
Cleanliness. 
Religious intolerance. 
Charity. 
Contentment. 
Courage. 
Hope. 

Perseverance. 
Conscience. 
Death. 
Life. 
Sickness. 
Health. 
Good humor. 
Omniscience of God. 
Omnipresence of God. 
Truth. 
Sincerity. 
Procrastination 
Trust in God. 
Pleasures resulting froH 

proper use of our tacultie • 
Modesty. 
Application. 
Discretion. 
Christianity. 
Suspicion. 
Fortitude. 
Forgiveness. 
The seasons. 
Filial affection. 
Harmony of nature. 
Adversity. 
Distribution of time. 
Sources of knowledge. 
Coniugal affection. 
FiUal piety. 
Generosity* 
Heroism. 
Despair. 
Government. 

Dramatic entertainments. 
Fables and allegories. 
Figurative language. 
Commerce. 
Chivalry. 
Philosophy. 
Natural history. 
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337. A s trono my. 

238. The hivention of tfaa imurinewf oompaw 

239. The inventioii of the teleeeope. 

240. TheappUoaitioiiofttem. 

241. The inventkm of the eteam engine. 

242. The mathematice. 

243. Astrology. 

244. Modemaifloovieriae. 

245. Arohiteetora. 

246. The law. 

247. The learned profeesioM. 

248. Gorioeiiy. 

249. Nature. 

250. Art 

251. The influence and impeitanee of the female ekaraeter. 

252. Ib the expectation of reward or the fear of punishment the gTMiiii in*' 

centive to exertion? 

253. The yalue of time, and the uses to which it should be applied. 

254. The character of me Boman Emperor Nero, — of Caiignla, — of Angas^ 

tus, — of Julius Casar, -* or Numa Pompilins. 

255. The duties we owe to our parents, and the conaeqnances of • SQglOBt 

of them. 

256. How blessings briditen as they take their flight 

2OT. How dear are all &e ties that und our race in geBtieness together. 

258. The adyantages of eaily rising; and the arguments which may be aA 

duced to prove it a duty. 

259. Misery is wed to guilt 

260. A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhi^itant, to ruin runs. 

261. Still where rosy pleasure leads 
See a kindred gnef pursue, 
Behind the ste^ that misery treads 
Approaching c(Mnforts -view. 

262. 'T IS Proyidence alone secures, 

In every chan^, botii mine and yours. 

263. Know uien this truth, enough for man to know, 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 

264. Prayer ardent opens heaven. 
Whatever is, is right 

265. Knowledge and pleiity vie with each other. 

266. When beggars die theve are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of pxinoea. 

267. Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love. 

268. Man^ proud man, 

Drest m a litUe brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he *s most assured. 
260. No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure 'scape ; back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. 

270. They say, best men are moulded out of faults. 

271 . What we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we ei^y it ; Dut being lacked and lost, 
Why then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. 

272. All delists are vain; but that most vain 
Which, with pain purohased, doth inherit pain. 

273 Light, seeking light, doth light of light beguile. 
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274 Too much to know is to know nonsfat bat 

275 Where is any author in tiiB worla 
Teaches such beauty as a woman's eye? 

276. The hind that wonld be mated by the lio9 
Must die for love. 

277. Onr remedies oft in owsedTSs do lie 
Which we ascribe to heaven. 

278. The web of onr Hfa is <tf njin^led yam, 
Good and ill together : onr Yiitnes wonld be 
Frond, if our faults whipped them not ; and 
Crimes would despair if tney wete not 
Cherished by our yirtuei. 

279. Let 's take the instant by the forward top ; 
For we are old, and on our aniokest deoraes 
The inaudible and noiseless Ibot of time 
Steals ere we can effect them. 

280. They lose the world that do buy it with nnoh 
261. I can easier teach twenty what were 

Good to be done, than be one of tiie tw&nfy to 
Follow mine own teaching. 

282. All things that are, 

Are with more spirit chtiad lliaa enjoyed. 

283. Love is blind, and luren cannot see 
The petty follies that tbemsehnes <xmBaaL 

284. The world is still deceiyed with onaamant. 

285. The man that hath no mnsio in himself, 

Kor is not moyed with concord of sweet aonnds, 
Is fit for treason, stwtagema and spoils. 

286. The nightmgale, if die would sinf foy day. 
When every goose is cackling, woiud M thoii|^ 
No better a musician thonti^ wren. 

How man^ things by season seasoned bm 
To their ngrht imuse and tme peifebtiOB. 

287. This ourlife exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tonnes in trees, books in the ronning bsoakii 
Sermons m stones, and good in every tldng. 

288. Oftentimes, to win us to onr harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell ns tmiltft 
Wm us with trifles, to betray ns 
Jn. deepest consequence. 

289. I dare do all that may become a many 
Who dares do more is none. 

290. If it were done, when *t is done, then 't were well 
It were done quickly. 

291. Memory, the warder of the brain. 

292. Noughts* had, all*s spent 

Where our desure is got without eontent. 

293. Thin^ without remedy 
Should De without regard. 

294. When our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

295. Angels are bright still, though the brightest felL 

296. The grief that does not speak 

Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break. 

297. Courage monnteth wiw occasion. 

298. When Tortune means to men most good, 

She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 

299. . He that stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up. 
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300. Often times excnaing of a fanlt 

Doth make the fault the wofse l>j the excnac, 
Ab patches, set upon a little bmch 
Discredit more in hiding of the &iilt 
Than did the fmlt before it was so patched. 

901. How oft the sisht of means to do ill deeds 
Hakes deeds ill done ! 

302. That which in mean men we entitle patieneap 
Is pale, cold cowardiee in noble breasts. 

303. Woe doth the heavier sit 

Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 

304. Gnarlinff sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man uiat mocks at it and sets it lig^t. 

305. O who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Canoasns ? 
Or cloy the hungry e^ze of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast? 

Or wallow naked in December's snow, 
B V thinking on fantastio sommer's heat ? 
On, no ! the apprehensi<ni of the good^ 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse ; 
Fell sorrow^s tooth doth never saokle more 
Than when it bites, bat lanoetii not the eore. 

306. If all the year were playing hdUdays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

307. The better part of valor is discretkm. 

308. See what a ready tomgne suspicion hath ! 
He that but fears the thmg he would not know 
Hath, by instinct, knowleoge from •others* eyesp 
That what he feared, is chuced. 

.309. Nought so vile, that on the earth doth live. 
But to the earUi some special good doth give; 
Nor aught so good, but strained trom that fiiir me* 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse, 
Virtue itself tarns vice, being misapplied. 
And vice sometimes 's by action d^^iified. 

310. Striving to better, oft we mar what 's wdL 

311. O reason not the need; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beast's. 

312. Give thy thongnts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thou^t his act 

313. The friends thou hast and their adoption tried^ 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steeL 

314. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in. 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee. 

315. Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice. 

316. The apparel oft proclaims the man. 

317. Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loseth both itself and friend. 
And borrowing dnlls the edge of husbandry 

318. To thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

319. Trifles, li^t as air. 

Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 
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320. He that is robbed, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let him not know it and he ^s not robbed at all. 



SUBJECTS FOB CONFEBEKCES. 

1. On the mineral, animal, and vegetable kingdoms, as furnishing subjects 

of interesting inquiry. 

2. On reflection, reading, and observation, as affording a knowledge of Hu- 

man nature. 

3. On the present character of the inhabitants of New-England, as result- 

ing from the civil, literary, and religious institutions of our fore 
fauiers. 

4. The stability of the Greneral Government of the United States as affect 

ed by a national literature, common dangers, facility of mutual 
intercourse, and a general diffusion of knovt^ledge. 

5. The obligations of a country to her warriors, her statesmen, her artists, 

and her authors. 

6. Public amusements, splendid religious ceremonies, warlike preparations, 

and a display or a rigid police, as means of despotic power. 

7. The comparative virtue of the enlightened and ignorant classes^ 

8. On the value to a nation of the abstract sciences, the physical sciences, 

and literature. 

9. The associations excited by visiting Italy, Greece, Egypt, and Palestine, 

considered with reference to their ancient history. 

10. On the fine arts, as affecting the morals, refinement, patriotism, and 

religion of a country. 

11. On architecture, painting, poetry^ and music, as tending to produce 

and perpetuate religious impressions. 

12. On the comparative operation in obstructing the progress of truth, of 

the spirit of controversy, the reverence or antiquity, the passion of 
novelty, and the acquiescence in authority. 

13. On the character of Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, and Mitford, as histo> 

nans. 

14. On the characteristics of man and government, as found in the savage, 

pastoral, agricultiu^, and commercial state. 

15. On patronage, emulation, and personal necessity, as promotive of lit- 

erary exertion. 

16. On the effect of agriculture and manufactures on the morals of the 

community. 

17. On the influence of Greek, Latin, English, and French literature on 

taste. 

18. On novels formed on fashionable, humble, and sea life. 

19. Natural, civil, ecclesiastical, and literary history, considered in relation 

to tie tendency of each to improve and elevate the intellectual 
faculties. 

20. Miss Edgeworth, Hannah More, and Mrs. Hemans. 

21. The letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Horace Walpole, and 

Cowper. 

22. Personal merit and powerful friends, as promoting advancement in life. 

23. The influence of Young's and Cowper's Poems. 

24. The commercial spirit of modem times, considered in its influence on 

the political, moral, and literary character of a nation. 

25. Sterne, Rabelais, and Cervantes. 

26. The difference of feeling in the young and the old, with regard to in- 

novation. 
774 War, commerce, and missionary enterprises, as means of civilizing 
barbarous countries. 
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28. The political lefoiia ei , the aehoolinutery and the ndssloiuuy. 

29. The conntnr gentienMin and the i^ebeian. 

30. Ancient and modem honors to the dead. 

31. Common sense, genius, and learning, — their characteristics, compara 

tire valne, and success. 

32. The prospects of a scholar, a politician, and an independent gentleman, 

in the United States. 

33. Contemporary and subsequent nartatlTes, of historical events. 

34. Franklin, Dayy, and Fulton. The comparatiTe value of tiieir discove- 

ries and improvements. 

35. The comparative influence of natural scenery, the institutions of socio 

ty, ana individual genius on taste. 

36. Heraclitns, Democritus, Epicurus, and Diogenes. 

37. The ages of Queen Elizaoeth. Charles the Second, Queen Anne, and 

the present age, considered m a literary point of view. 
36. Egypt as descrihed by Herodotus, Greece under Pericles, the Augustan 
age of Rome, Spain under Isabella, Italy in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and France under Louis the Fourteenth. 

39. Beading, writing, observation of men and manners, and the study of 

nature, as means of inteUectual development. 

40. Popular elections, a free press, and general education. 

41. The Roman ceremonies, the system of the Druids, the religion of the 

IBndoos, and the superstitions of the American uidians. 

42. The literature and morals of a country^, as afifected by the efibrts of in- 

dividual minds, the prevailing religious faith, the established form oC 
sovemment, and the employment most general among the people. 

43. Actions, words, manners, and expression m countenance, as mdicative 

of character. < 

44. The poets of England, Spain, France, and Italy. 

45. The militft^y character of Napoleon, Washington, Wellington, Freder- 

ick the (mat, and Charies ttie Twelfth. 

46. The ages of Augustus, Lorenzo de Medicis, Louis the Fourteenth, and 

Queen Anne. 

47. The religious institutions of Egypt, Greece, and Borne. 

48. Politics, war, literature, and science, as a field for the exercise of 

talents. 

49. Astronomy, Anatomy, the instinct of animals, and the moral and Intel 

lectual nature of man, as affbrding proof of an intelligent Creator. 

50. History, biographv, and fiction. 

51. The evils en a lire of solitude, of fashion, of business, and of pubGo 

office. 
SSL On classical learning, the study of mathematics, and of the science of 
the human mind, as contributing to intellectual culture. 

53. On tiie operation of climate on the moral, intdlectual, and military 

character. 

54. On the power of the oriental. Gothic, and classical superstitions, to af- 

fect tne imagination and tne feelings. 

55. On pastoral, epic, and dramatic poeti^. 

56. On the rank and value of the mental endowments of Shakspeare, Scott, 

Locke, Newton, and the Earl of Chatham. 

57. Boman, Grecian, and Egyptian remains. 

56. On the influence of spnng, summer, autumn, and winter upon the 
thou^ts, feelings, and imagination. 

59. Britain, France, Itely, and Greece, as interesting to an American trav 

eller. 

60. On the pleasures of the antiquary, the traveller, the literary recluse, 

and the man of business. 

61. On the beneficial efflscts of mechanics, chemistry, astronomy, and agri 

culture. 
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t)2. On tbe influence of peaoe upon the condition of the agncnltorist, the 
mannfactorer, the inerchant, and the professional man. 

6d. On the yiews of life taken by Democmtlis, Horaelitns, Diogenes, and 
Zena 

64. On the tendency of poetry, history, and ethical science, to promote im« 

provement in yirtue. 

65. On the influence on personal happiness, of natural temper, ctUtivated 

taste, external conoition, and social intercourse. 

66. On novelty, sublimity, beauty, and harmony, as sources of gratification. 

67. Ancient ethics^ considered as pictures of manners, as proofs of genius, 

or as sources of entertainment. 

68. The union which a harmony of motiye produces between men of dif- 

ferent pursuits, and that wMch results merelj* from a similarity of 
action. 

69. The respectite claims of poetry, pidnting, architecture, and sculpture, 

as means of refinement of taste. 

70. Personal memoirs and formal histories, as illustrations of national pro 

gress. 

71. An old and a new countiy, as fields for enterprise. 

72. The superiority of conscience to human laws. 

73. Ancient and modem notions of liberty. 

74. The scientific traveller and the missionary. 

75. A profound philosophy and a wide observation of men, as elements of 

a statesman. 

76. The pastoral and the hunter's life. 

77. The war spirit in republics and in monarchies. 

78. Modem explorations in Africa and America. 

79. The influence of devotion to the person of the Sovereign In monarchies, 

and to that of a popular favorite in republics. 

80. Explorations by sea and by land. 

81. The study of grammer, logic, and the mathamatics, as contributing to 

the development of the mtellectual powers. 

82. Personal beauty, elevation of raoik, and the possession of riches, as 

passports ia society. 

83. The ammal, the mineral, and the vegetable kingdoms, as fields of sci 

entific discovery. 

84. The pulpit, the press, and the school room, as efficient agents on the 

morals of a people. 

85. The horse^ the cow, and the sheep, as contributing to the comfort and 

convemence of mankind. 

86. The expectation of reward and the fear of punishir^jnt, as affecting a 

moral agent. ^ 

87. The pursmts of agriculture, the profession of anop, the business of 

trade, and the labors of the mechanic, as aflecUng the taste and 
morals of a people. 

88. Color, form, and size, as elements of physical beauty 

89. Quickness of perception, retentiveness of memory, and plodding per- 

severance, as contributing to mental advancement. 

90. The six follies of science. The quadrature of the circle ; tlie multipli- 

cation of the cube; perpetual motion; the philosopb'^r's stone; 
magic ; and I'udicial astrology. 

91. Skepticism and credulity compared as obstacles to inteli'4>a.1 '/n- 

provement. 
08. Poetry and history considered as sources of amusement. 
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SUBJECTS FOB COLLOQT7TS, OR COLLOQUIAL DISCUSSIONS. 

1. Attachment to party as a gronnd of action, for an npright politician. 

2. On the defects and advantages of history, as affording a knowledge of 

the motives and actions of individuals, and of the character of hu- 
man nature. 

3. Da the good and bad effects of emulation. 

4. On the moral influence of the Christian Sabbath. 

5. On the influence of fashion on the jud^ent of right and wrong. 

6. On the influence of the multiplicity oi books, on ue interests of litera 

ture and science. 

7. Deference to great names in philosophy, and to high rank in the social 

state. 
S. The enthusiast and the matter of fact man. 

9. On the advantages and disadvantages resulting to a scholar, from fire 

quent intercourse with mixed society. 

10. On the effects of literary revie^-s, SLat present conducted. 

11. On the comparative prevalence and flkrength of the principles of loyal 

ty and independence in man. t:^ . 

12. On the character of ancient and moder^atriotism. 

13. Of establishing a University in the country or in a city. 

14. Foreign travellers in the United States. 

15. On the different viewSj which literary men take of the world at thenr 

first entrance upon it. 
16l The difference of manners in Rome and in modem civilized states. 

17. On active profession, as injuring or assisting the efforts of a literary 

man. 

18. The comparative influence of governments and of indiviOtials, in effect 

ing great public improvements. 

19. The literary influence of a reading public. 

20. The views taken of a nation, by itself and others. 

21. The moral effects of public, and of domestic amusements. 

22. The effects of controversy on partisans, and on the public. 

23. The influence of the Roman Gladiatorial shows, and of the Greek 

games, on the character of the people. 

24. The comparative effects of literature and of science, on the progress 

of civilization. 

25. The effect which acquaintance with foreign languages has upon the 

originality of a nation's literature. 
20. The comparative influence of individuals and learned societies in form 
in^ the literary character of a nation. 

27. The influence of the multiplication of books upon literature. 

28. The study of nature, and of man, as affording a proper field for the 

poet 

29. The standard of taste. 

30. The novels of Fielding, Richardson, and the author of Waverley. 

31. The comparative importance of the expeditions to ascertain the North 

West passage, ana the source of the xTiger. 

32. InteUectual, moral, and physical education. 

33. The prospects of Christianity in India. 

34. The satires of Horace and Juvenal. 

35. Heir far the right should be controlled by the expedient. 

36. On the comparative value of contemponmeous and posthumous fame 

37. On the evils of anarchv, and of an arbitraiy government. 

38. Diligent observation of facts and philosophical use of them. 

39. On superstition and skepticism. 
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40. The self-devotion of the Christian martyr and the Roman patriot 

41. Poets and novelists of the poor. 

4^. Strafford and Sir Heiiry Vane the Tonnger. 

4ei, The idea of the beautiful, as developed m Greeian literature and ait. 

44. The influence of the association of ideas on our praeticfd operations. 

45. The moral and intellectual influence of the principle of emulation, <m 

systems of edncadon. 

46. Entertaining mysteries, novels of real lift, and romantio or rapemattt 

ral fictions, as affording similar speoies of delight 

47. The Sacred and Profane poets. 

48. liBlton and Isaiah. 

49. Johnson and St. Paul. 

50. Hoore and David. 

51. Addison and St John. 
92. Byron and EzekieL 
S3. Hume and Moses. 

>SUBJ£OTS FOB FORENSIC DISPUTATIONS. 

X. Whether the incroased facilities of intereonrH between £tir6pe and to« 

United States be favorable to this oounlay. 
3> Whether more evil or good is to be expected ftvm tlie disposition man 

ifbsted, at the present day, to try existing institutions oy first prin 

eiples. 

3. Whether voting by ballot should be introdiiced into all elective and le' 

g islative proceedings. 

4. Whether forms of government exert any importmt inflnenoe on the 

growth and character of national literature. 

5. Whether any attempt should be made to preserve severity of numners 

in a modem republic. 

6. Ouffht Congress to pass an international copy^riirht law. 

7. Is there reason to think that the public mind wfil ever be more aetfled 

than at presmt, about the character of Mary, Queen of Soots. 

8. Whether more good than evil has resulted to the world, from the life 

and religion of Mahomet 

9. Wbetiier popular superstitions, or enlig^ttened opinions, be most Ikvor 

able to the growth of poetical literature. 
1^. Whetiier the Iftemtura of America be ii\jured by that of modem fortngn 

countries. 
CI. Whether a want of reverened be justly chargeable on our "age and 

country. 

12. Whether the diversities of individual oharaeter be owing more .to physr 

ioal, than to moral causes. 

13. Whether the advancement of dvil liberty be more hidebted to intellect- 

ual culture, than to physical suffering. 

14. Whether the fine or the useful arts afford the better field for the4isp^ay 

of originality. r 

15. Whether prosperity and increase of wealth have a favorable influence 

upon the manners and morals of a people. 
10. Whether modem facilities of testing hterary efforts by popular opinion, 
be unfavorable to tibe production of great works. 

17. Whether the choice of a representative should be restricted to the in 

liabitants af the town or distriot represented. 

18. Whether the sum of human hiq;»pine8s on earth be greater, by a succes 

sion of generations, than it would have been by one continuea race ; 
the number of inhabitants being the same. 

19. Whether, in a public seminary, the course of study established by rale 

should be the same for all. 
aO. Do savage nations possess a full right to the soil. 

35 
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21. Whether a State here a li^^t to recede fimn die Umon. 
2S. Whether, in times of political discnssion, it is the duty of ereiy cittxen 
to declare his opinion, and attach himself to stmie party. 

23. Whether there were greater facilities, in ancient times, for an indiyidnal 

acaairins influence, than there are now. 

24. WheuKur the inequalities of our social condition be faTorabla to the 

progre s s ol knowledge. 

25. Is It expedient to make colonies of convicts. 

26u Is the cause of despotism strengthened by the eztennination of the 
Poles. 

27. Whether the inequalities of genius in different countries be owin^ to 

moral causes. 

28. Whether inflicting capital punishments publicly has any tendency to di 

minish crime. 

29. Whether the personal dependence, incident to a minute division of 

labor in the arts and sciences, be dangerous to our free institutions. 

30. Whether the influences which tend to perpetuate, be stronger than those 

which tend to dissolve, the union or the United States. 

31. Whether we should abstain from publishing the truth, from a fear lest 

the world be not prepared to receive it. 

32. Whether the popularity of a literary work is to be received as an evi 

deuce of its real merits. 

33. Is there any objection to a man's proposing himself for public office, 

and using means to obtain it. 

34. Does proeeljrtism favor the cause of truth. 

35. 'Whetner privateering be incident to the right of war. 

36. Whether a written constitution be-efficacioos in securing civil liber^. 

37. Whether the progress of knowledge lessen the estimation of the nne 

arts. 

38. Whether the exclusion of foreign articles, to encourage domestic man 

ufactures, be conducive to public wealth. 

39. Whether the world be advancmg in moral improtonent-. 

40. Whether the progress of civilization duninish the lof« of martial glory. 

41. Whether personal interest in a subject of investigation be favorable to 

the discovery of truth. 

42. Whether the power of eloquence be diminished by the progress of lit- 

erature and science. 

43. Whether the prevalence of despotism in Asia be occasioned principally 

by physical causes. 

44. Whether the present chroumstences of Europe furnish reason to expect 

an essential amelioration of human affairs. 

45. Po facts, or fiction, contribute most to mental enjoyment. 

46« Whether writers ox fiction be morally responsible for unchaste and pro 
fane language in their productions. 

47. The policy of requiring property qualifications for office. 

48. Ought capital puidshments to be mflicted in time of peace. 

49. Does the system of modem warfare indicate any advancement in civil 

ization. 

50. Is the existence of two great political parties in our country desirable. 

51. Has hor union with England been detrimental to Ireland. 

SUBJECTS FOB DELIBEBATIYE, POLITICAL, CRITICAL, PHILO 
SOPHICAL, AND LITEBABT DISCUSSIONS, DISQUISITJONS 
IXQUIBIES, &C. 

1. On the right of legislative bodies to provide by law for the support of 

o ^'^P**"- (Deliberative Discussion.) 

& The charaoter of a philosophical historian. (Philosophical Disquisition.^ 
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3. The effect of prevailing philoeophical yiew9 on the style of elegant liter 

ature. (Disquisition.) 

4. On the alleged degeneracy of animals and vegetables in America* 

(Philosophical Discussion.) 

5. Whether works of imagination should be designed to produce a specifio 

moral effect. (Literary Discussion.) 

6. The English styles that have attracted the most imitators. (Literary 

Disquisition.) 

7. '' Mahomet Ali.** (Political Disquisition.) 

8. Whether national literature is to be regarded more as a cause or a con 

sequence of national refinement. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

9. Originality in literature} as affected by sound criticism. (Literary Die 

quisition, 
• 0. The influence of superstition on science and literature. (Philosophical 
Disquisition.) 

11. On the materiality of lieht (Philosophical Disputation.) 

12. Is the preservation of the balance of power a justifiable cause of war. 
. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

13. On the causes of the variety of complexion and figure in the human 

species. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

14. On the policy of encouraging manutiicturing establishments in tk% 

-United States. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

15. The merits of geological systetfs. (Disquisition.) 

16. The comparative interest and importance of Grecian and Boman his- 

tory. (Literary Discussion.) 

17. The causes of the present pecuniary distresses of the commercial world. 

(Disquisition.) 

18. The effects of the crusades. (Literary Inquiry.) 

19. (Ganges in En^h style, since the tinie of Milton. (Literary Discus 

siou.) 

20. Comparative advantages of politics and literature as professions m this 

country. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

21. The influence of the dnunatic writers on the age of Elizabeth and 

Charles the Second. (Literary Discussion.) • 

22. The restoration of Greece to political independence. (Deliberative Dis 

cussion.) 

23. The literary influence of the early English prose writers. (Literary 

Disquisition.) 

24. Of presenting Uteratnre and science in^popular forms. (Literary Dis 

cussion.) 

25. Manual and intellectual labor. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

26. Will the present proposed parliamentary reform endanger Uie monarch 

ical and aristocraticid portion of the British constitution. (Detiber 
atlve Discussion.) 

27. Importance of independent critidBm to the growth of national literature 

(Literary Disquisition.) 
26. Causes of ul health in literary men. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 
29. The influence of superstition on science and hterature. (Philosophical 

Discussion.) 
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30. English biography and French memoirs. (Literanr Discussion.) 

31. Are political iinprovements best effected by rulers, 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 

32. The influence of ancient art on ancient literature. (Literary Disqnia 

ition.) 
88. The poet of an early a^. and of a civiUaed one. (Literary Discussion.) 
34. Comparative utility of the moral and physical sciences, in the present 

age. (Philoeopnical Discussion.) 
Vi, On what does the security of our InstitntionB depend ? (Political Dis 

quisition.) 
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30. Hm txpedieney of intertentioB by out imdoo ia the dvO And pablio 

contests of Mben. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
97. The eTih and benefits oflai^ books. (Literary Discussion.) 
38> Skepticism and love of buth, as indications c^ mentid eharaeter and 

yigor. (Philosophical Discnssion.) 

39. Tenoency of free institutions to bring flnt jtfinciples into question. 

(Delib^ratiye Discnssion.) 

40. The inflnence of Lord Bacon*s writings on the progresa of knowledge. 

(Philosophical Discnssion.) 

41. An author's writing many bori^s, or resting bis fame on a few. (Liter 

ary Discussion.; 

42. UnirerBal suffrage. (Poiitieal Disqnisitioii.) 

43. The resources and enconraffements of elegant litentuie in tfaa Old and 

New World. (Literary Discussioo.) 
44 The comparative power of moral and ^ysical oautea in Ibrming the 

American character. (Philosophioal INsonssicm.) 
49. Are short terms of political office denrable? (Deliberatire Disenssioiu) 

46. Modem imitation of the ancient Greek tragedy. (Literary Disquisition.) 

47. The real or supposed deeline of science, at the present day. (Philo»> 

ophical Disquisition.) 

48. Ensnsh novels in the reigns of (Seoige the Second and George the 

Third. (Literary Discussion.) 

49. The expediency or making authorship a profossion. (Philosoj^oal 

Discussion.) 
«I0. Whether patriotism was inculcated to ezoesss in tiie ancient republics. 
(Deliberative Discussion.) 

51. The life and services of LinnsBus. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 

52. The observance of poetical justice in fibtitious writings. (Literary Dis- 

quisition.) 

53. Greek and Boman comedies. (Critical Disquisition.) 

04. Education as aiming to develope all the facilities equally, or to fbster 
individual peculiarities of taste and intellect. (Pfauosophieal Discus- 
sion.) 

55. Utility of chemical knowledge to profbssional men. (PhUosophlcal 

DBquisition. ) 

56. The expediency of religiotis esteblishments under any ibim of civil 

goverment. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

57. On the practicability of reaching tiie North Pole, and the advantages 

which wouM attend such an expedition* (nuiosophioal Disputation.) 

58. Should the rig^t of suffrage in any case depend upon differant prin- 

ciples, as it respecto diTOrent classes or individnals in the same 
country. (Deliberatire Discussion.) 

59. On the probability of prolonging the term of human life, by the aid of 

physical or moral causes. (Philosophical Discussion.) . 

60. tTpKMi the Huttonian and Wemerian theories of the earth. (Philosoplt- 

ical Disputation.) 

61. On the usie of heathen mythology in modem poetiy. (Literary Discusp- 

sion.) 

62. On the tendeiicy of a legal j^vision for the support of the poor, ts 

diminish human misery. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

63. The moral tendency of the natural sciences. (Philosophical Discus 

sion.) 

64. The merito of the Instories of Hume and Lingard. (Literary Discus 

sion.) 

65. Liberal prineiplesj as affecting the strength of a govsemment. (Delib 

erative Discussion.) 

66. Political patronage in Bepublics. (PoUtical Disquisitions.) 

67. The poet of an eariy, ana of a olTllised age. (Literary Discussion ; 

No. 33.) 
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66. Ai» mental resonzoes «Bd moral energy most developed in nnpnndiptoil 
men ? (Philosophical Discossion.) 

69. Whether heat have an independent existence. (Philoeophicftl Dispa 

tations.) 

70. On the probable disposition and mntnal relation of the fixed stars. 

71. On Ute alleged improvement in the art of oompoution sinoe tiie age of 

Qneen .^^e. 

72. On the expediency of a national university. (Deliberative Discossion.) 

73. Wbethw the climate of any country have undergone any permanent 

change. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

74. Whether extensiveness of temtory be favorable to the preservation of 

1^ republican form of government. 

75. Whiat reasons are there for not expecting another great epic, poem 

(Literarv Inquiry.) 

76. The probability of the study of the dead languages always being essen 

tial to a liberal education. 

77. Why are men pleased with imitation, and disgusted with mimiorir ? 

78. What grounds are there distinct from tevemaon, to believe in tne im 

mortality of the soul ? 

79. On the comparative utility of the moral and physical sciences, in the 

United States. 
80* The views enterttuned of the duties ^d oljeots of public- offices by the 
incumbents. 

81. The use of a diversity of languages. 

82. The amount and character orcrime in an age of barbadsm, and an age 

of laws. 

83. An inquiry into the cause of the growth of the power of ancient Borne. 

The favoring circumstances, — character of tne pM]^ — local situa 
tion, — earlv institutions of the republic, — condition of other states. 

84. The use of ballads and popular songs in a mde and in a civilized age. 

85. The assistance derived rrom friends, party, and wealth, in a demoemoy ; 

and from ancestry, court favor, and tiUe, in a despotism. 
86L The favorite of nature, and the creature of art 

87. The connexion of religious celebrations with public festivities, as seen 

both in Paean and Christian countries. 

88. Comparison of Horace's reasons for abandoning irrellgion, (See Book 1st, 

Ode 28th, Parens Deorum,) with those that mi^t affect a modem 
skeptic. 

89. Comparison of Hume with Sallust in the delineation of character. 

90. Sketches of character, as eiven b^ the historian, with Shakspeare's (or 

tiie dramatist's) mode of acquainting us with men. 

91. Spoken and written language, as deceptive or inefficient modes of com- 

munication. {Note, We are often disappointed in reading, what we 

much admired in hearinsr.^ 
P2. The advantages and disadvantages of negative character. (Note, " De* 

ficiency of character is oftener taken tor positive perfection; want of 

ardor is exalted into self-cOmmand and superior prudence. The cold 

and indifferent never offend by zealous interference, and never get 

into difficulties.") 
93. The causes which have checked progress, or improvement in moral and 

physical science, or in arts and government. 
M. The triumphs of the soldier and the philosopher, as of Alexander and 

Aristotle, Bonaparte and Cuvier. 

95. Elevation of rank, as affecting turpitude of character. 

96. The influence of successive generations, instead of one permanent race« 

, on hmnan improvement. 

97. The English language as it is spoken, and as it is written. 

96. Of what classes of pleasure and gratification are those unfortunata 
beings susceptible, who are destitute of the senses of sight and hear 
ing, as well as the faculty of speech ? 

85» 
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99. Is the lost of sight, or of speech, the greater depriration ? 

100. Of mailing changes in tne political constitution of free states, easy 

(Deliberative Piscussion.) 

101. The history of Astronomy. (Disquisition.) 

102. The grounds for thinking: that the Malaria will eventually depopnlata 

Borne. (PhilosophicalDisputation.) 

103. The effects on American literature, of a community of language with 

England. (Literary Discussion.) 

104. The comparative advantages of Western Africa and Hayti, for colo- 

nizing free blacks. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
t05. A history of English Literature, in which some notice maybe taken of 
the origin and progress of the language, the influx of different terms ; 
the pecuUar styles which from age to age have been predominant ; 
the writers who have contributed to vary, and those who have as- 
sisted in fixing its present form, structure and character ; the influence 
of the introduction of scientiflc terms, — the Latin and Greek style, 
the French style ; the Saxon peculiarities, — an enumeration of the 
writers who may be considered as of standard authority, — the poets 
the historians, — the essayists, — the moral, metaphysical, religions, 
philological, philosophical and scientific writers, — tne copiousness, 
precision, force, and elegance of the language ; the prospects of its 
alteration, extinction, or universal prevalence, — the cnaracter, style^ 
beauties, defects and influence of the writings of the respective dis- 
tinguished authors of each age, — the subjects which they treatedt 
ana the interest felt by the civilized world in general on these 
subjects respectively. [These hints will probably furnish subjects 
for many dissertations, disquisitions, &c., connected wito the histoi/ 
of English Idterature.] 

SITBJECTS FOB POEMS IK ENGLISB, LATIN, 6BEEK, ftC 

1. Numina Veterum, or the Ancient Divinities. 

2. Nature, the source of poetic inspiration. 

3. On the discovery of Herculaneum. (Greek.) 

4. On the pleasures and pains of the student 

5. On the pursuit of fame. 

6. Ode to rancy. 

7. Elo<|uence. 

8. Anticipation. 

9. A vision of ambition. 

10. The missionary. 

11. Ad spem. (Latin.) To hope. 

12. Novelty. (Greek.) TL^mnrt. 

13. Ad pacem. (Latin.) 

14. Contemplation. 

15. On fame. 

16. On >enk and titles. 

17. On civil Uberty. 
J8. Befinement 

SUBJECTS FOB BISSEBTATIOKS. 

1. On diyersity of talents among mankind. 

2. On the dependence of the mental operations on the condition of tin 

corporeal frame. 

3. On the causes of the superiority of character in modem Europe. 

4. On the causes, wliich, mdependentiy of their merit, have contributed to 

elevate the ancient dassfos. 
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5. Mnton tsd Homer contrasted and compared. 

•^ On the literature of the Romans, as wSbcted by their government, re 
li^on, and state of society. 

7. The inflaence of the fine arts npon relidon. 

8. The interest attached to places where (usthiguished persons have dwelt, 

or which poets have commemorated. 

9. The importance of a popular history, in which the actions of men shi^ 

be represented accoraing to the principles of the Christian religion. 

10. The peculiar facilities, in modem Umes, for effecting great purposes in 

government and in religion. 

11. A comparison of the domestic life of the ancient Greeks and Somians, 

and that of our own countrymen. 

12. On the influence of Christianity in producing the moral and intellectual 

revival of Europe, after the dark ages. 

13. On the utility of the study of political economy, considered in relation 

to our own country. 

14. On the necessity of public and private patronage, to the advancement 

of literature m our country. ' 

15. The geological age of the world. 

16. Agitation, as a means of effecting refcnm. 

17. The conflict of duties. 

18. On the beneflt accruing to an individal from a knowledge of the phjrsi 

cal sciences. 

19. On Christianity, as affecting our domestic habits. 

20. Severity of manners in a republic. 

21. Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

22. The influence of fashion on our moral judgments. 

23. The power of the law in free states. 

24. The character of Chief Justice Marshall. 

25. Distinctions of rank in the United States. 

26. The encouragement to young men to educate themselTes, exolnsiyely 

or chiefly lor high political offices. 

27. Originality of thought supposed to be necessarily lessened a« the world 

grows older. 

28. Modes of publishing, circulating, and perpetuating litenury works in 

different ages ana coimtries. 

29. Lafayette. 

30. The irresponsibleness of anonymous writings. 

31. The respect due from conquerors to works of art. 

32. The efiect of maritime enterprises on the intellectual character of a 

nation. 

33. The field opened for men of enterprise in the West 

34. Respect for ptiblic monuments, whether triumphal or for the dead. 

35. Character and writings of Sir James Mackintosh. 

36. Literary ohaxaoterof our first settlers. 

37. The innrmities of men of genius. 

38. The prospects ofgenuine liberty in Europe. 

39. The benefits to be derived from the institution of Lyceums. 

40. The benefit accruing to an individual from a knowledge of the exact 

sciences. (See lS>. 18.) 

41. Prospects of young men in the different learned professions. 

42. The character of Socrates. 

43. Long Life. 

44. On Uie chaxge of ingratitude made against republics. 

45. The effect of the umversal diffusion of knowledge on the well-being of 

society. 

46. The domestic life of the Romans. 

47. The domestic life of the Greeks. 

48. The domestic life of the ancient Eg3rx>tians. 
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18. On ima^:iiiati<m ud leasibiUtf , ai aflbotad br the age of the indi^dnaL 
50. Of mafaog changBS in an antbor's works to adapt them to modem tastea. 

91. On the reciprociu inflaence of literature and morals. 

92. On simplicity and ornament in writing. 

93. Characteristic defects of modem English poetry. 

94. The effects of seclusion and of society upon the literary character. 
96. Public opinion, as a standard of right 

86. The moral power of sympathy. 

S7. The different views wnicn literary men take of the world, at their firaft 

entrance npon it (See Golloaay, No. 15.) 
98. The view which a great mind takes of its own prodactions. 
09. The principal char^ preferred against the present age, by philosophers 

and philanthropists. 

60. Chancer and his ase. 

61. Visits to remarkable places. 

62. The contributions of oratory to literature. 

63. The influence of the multiplication of books upon litemtm^ 

64. The effect of belief in immortality upon literature. 

65. The restraints imposed, in modem times, on the wazUke spfrit 

66. The Ivrio poetry of Scotland. 

67. The fate of reformers. 

68. The dread of the prevalence of skepticism. 
60. Aces of action ana of reflection. 

70. The moral tendencv of the princq>les of Malthus. 

71. The education of the senses. 

72. On the acquisition and use of intellectual power. 

73. The literary character of the sacred Scriptures. 

SUBJECTS FOB ORATIONS IN ENOLISH, FRENCH, LATINf 
ORSXKy SPANISH, HEBREW, &C^ SSSATS, ftC. 

1. The utUitaitan syftem of edooatioii. 

2. Self sacrifice. 

3. Philanthropy. 

4. On the names of Deity, in the Hebrew Scriptona. (Hebivw.) 

5. On the old age of the scholar. 

6. On the importance of clasiieal liteiattara. 

7. On the durabihty of our pc^tioal insUtatioiis. 

8 The efRMSt of moaolea on the ohaneter of the Jewa. (Hebrew.) 

0. On the progress of the exact sciences in France and England. (Essay.) 

10. On the progress of Utentnre. (Greek.) 

11. On the Roman charaeter and instituMons. (Latin.) 

12. On the dignity and utility of the philoaophy of the human mind. 

13. The aspect of revolutions on the advaaoement of the mind 

14. On the decline of poetry. 

15. On the cultivation of the taste and imagination 

16. On the ftOlaoy of history. 

17. On^literarv evUs. 

18. On the influence of philosophy on CnuistiaidtT. 

19. On the inflnenoe of the arte and sdenoea on mvfl liberty. 

20. On the different styles of eloquence prevailing at difSwent periods cf 

society. 

21. Public opinion. 

22. The spirit which should aoeompany oiir xepBhttoaa Inatitnttoai. 

23. PubUc stetion. 

94. A salutary oration. 
S5. A valedictoiy oration. 
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90. On an acqnaintMMM wttk the Sp«d«h Ingmig* ud Ittmtim. (In 
Spanish.) 

27. On tho character of i^n. 

28. On the proeressof rennemdnt. 

29. On the condition and prospects of the American people. 
90. On the sublimity of the Holy Scriptnz«s» 

31. De recentioribus cum aatiqida aoUatia; OTy anainili and laade ia i 

compared. (In Latin.^ 

32. On American feeling. 

33. On national eloanence. 

34. The inflaence or commerce upon letters. 

35. A modem canon of^ criticisxn. 
36k Supposed degeneracy of the a«e. 

37. No ffood that ie possible, but shall tin» dfty^ ba vaaL 

38. Public recreations. 

39. Empiricism. 

40. The literary prafeisiom 

41. Moral effort 

42. De yirorum illnstrium exemplis. (Latin.) Tn«annpiaa«f iUnsbiavs 

men. 

43. Criticism. 

44. The Christian philosopl^, ita polideal aiyijaattcp. 

45. Mental refinement. 

46. Popularity. 

47. Decision of character, as demandad is onrdagp mtd eoontry. 

48. The ohuaeter of Lord Bacon* 

49. The diversities of character. 

50. Literary justice. 

51. Superstition. 

52. The influence of specnlative minds. 

53. American aristociaoy. 

54. The value of the poUtieal lesaona left tn by tiia ftvndan of our fina 

institutions. 

55. Enthusiasm. 

56. De mortuis nil nisi bonam. (Latin.) SpaaknoavUof ttiadMMl 

57. The spirit of reform. 

58. The spirit of ancient and modam edDaation. 
SO. The lot of the portrayer of passion.. 

60. The love of truth — a-praooAalpiinflipl* 

61. The progress of man. 

62. Badioalism. 

63. Ancient veneration for the public. 

64. The dangers d inioleranea ander a popular goyar nm ant. 

65. The dangers to which the minds of yonag omb hi oar ooontiy ara 

exposecL 

66. The character and prospects of the Stata of Naw York. 

67. Mutation of taste. 

68. Patriotism. 

69. Every man a debtor to his profession. 

70. Of living in times of great intellectnal azeitamant 

71. The diffusion of scientific knowledae amonc tha parala. 

72. The importance of efforts and inattliitiana for the oiiAiiioii of know 

ledge. 

73. Early prejudices. 

74. The advancement of the age. 

75. The progress of human nature* 

76. Monu siH>limity. 

77. Home — the American home. 

IS. The permanence of literary fama» 
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TB. The daii— of the age on the young mm of Anwffiim. 

80. On Phyitiognomy. (In Hebrew.) 

81. Snr la B^volation Francaiae. (French.) On the French B6vohitk». 

82. On decision of character. 

83. On innovation. 

84. On the restoration of Greece. 

65. De institntomm Americanomm eTentfia et libertatia cansas coiytuie 

tione. (Latin.) 
88. The middle ages. 

87. De oracnlis. (Latin.) 

88. The heroic character. 

89. The duties of republican citizens. 
00. The duties of an American citizen. 

91. On republican institutioqa aa aflbeting priTate ohameter. 

92. On imagination as affecting individuiu nappinesa. 

93. On war. 

94. De Bomanse libertatis et eloqnentife casu. The decline of Boiaaa 

liberty and eloquence. 

95. Views of ha p piness. 

96. De Gaii Mam sbto. (Latin.) The age of Cains Marias. 

97. Skepticism. 

9S. De testis diebns qui noatra in Universitate cetebrantur. (Latin.) 
99. Modem patriotism. 

100. De Uteris Latinis. 

101. The sacrifioes and recompense of literanr life. 

102. Quid de artibns ingenuis m civitatibus Americse sperandnm tiL 

103. The American literary character. 

104. De Locomm in animnm Ti. 

105. Martyrdom. 

106. Socrates. (Greek.) 

107. De priscomm diis. (Latin.) The ancient divinities. 

108. On the recinroeal influence of genius and knowledge. 

109. On the revolntionanr spirit of modem times. 

110. On the durability <^the Federal Union. 

111. Present influences on American literature. 
112 The retam to Palestine. 

113. De Graecaram literarum studio. (Latin.) 

114. De vitsB in Uniyersitate nostra. 

115. Elements of poetry and romance in AmaiiMu 

116. De philosophic studio. 

117. The pride of scholarship. 

118. The physical sciences. 

119 The present and former condition of Greece. (GvaikO 

120. De oratoribus Amerieanis. 

121. Periodical literature. 

122. De hnjus temporis indole. 

123. The teacher. 

124. De eloqueDtise studio in scbolis nostris negleetOb 

125. American political influences. 

126. De literarum scholis nostris. 

127. The 8cholar*s hope. 

128. De rebus preteritis et presentibuB. 

129. Pursuit or universal trath. 

130. Literse Americanae. 

131. Revolutions of literature. 

132. De lineusB Latinse hoc tempore nsn. 

133. The taking of Rome by the Gauls. 
}34. The pro^^ress of human sentimenta. 
I3j^ The pohtieal prospects of Russia. 
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196. The advantaffes of speaking in Frenoh — in Greek, &o* 

137. ThemoraliimueDcoofscienee. 

138. The prospects of America. 

139. Literary vanity. 

140. The crusades. 

141. Da artificial aids to memory. 

142. On Phrenology. 

143. On Mesmerism. 

144. On the proneness of genius to theorizing. 

145. On intellectual culture. 

146. On the prevalence of erroneous views of the value of metaphysical 

science. 

147. The contributions of the fine arts to the pleasnres of the domestic 

circle. 

148. The prospects of a universal language. 

149. On ancient and modem democracy. 
1«S0. On Aristocracy. 

151. The future prospects of the United States. 



XCIX. 



LIST OF WORKS CONSULTED IN THE PREPARATION OF 

THIS VOLUME. 

In presenting a list of authorities which have been consulted in the pro 
paradon of this volume, the author makes this ^nenU acknowledgment ^— 
that, as usefulness, not originality, has been his aim; he has in some in 
stances copied veriatim from the pages of those in whom he has found any 
thing of value subservient to his purpose ; in some he has taken the liberty 
to alter the phraseology, and in others entirely to remodel the principles 
whibh he has found scattered throughout these authorities. The works to 
which he has been most largely indebted, are Booth*s Principles of English 
Composition, Walker^s Teacmer's Asssistant, Newman's, Blair's. Whately's, 
and Jamieson's Bbetoric, and Jardine*8 Principles of English Composition. 
Other works from which he has gleaned something of value, or hints for 
the improvement of what he has elsewhere gathered, are as follow : 

Rippin^am's Rules of English Composition; Bice*s Composition; 
Carey's En^^lish Prosody; Boe*s Elements of English Metre; Steele's 
Prosodia Rationalis ; Crabbe's Synohymes ; Harris's I&rmes ; Pickboume on 
the English Verb ; D'Israeli's (furiosities of Modem Literature ; Walker's, 
Johnson's,' Sheridan's, Richardson's, and Webster's Dictionaries ; Locke's 
Essay on the Understanding; Watts on the Mind; Dictionary of Quota- 
tions ; Andrew's and Stoddard's, and Adam's Latin Grammars ; Murray's, 
Brown's, Felton's," Lfennie's, Parker's, and Fox's English Grammars; 
Hedge's Logic ; Encyclopaedia Americana ; Dictionary of Arts and Scien 
ces; Towne's Analysis of Derivative Words; American First Class Book 




Quarterly Journal of Education; Beauties of History; The Spectator; 
Inn's Rhetorical Class Book ; Lallemand's Artillery Service ; Beclard's 
Physiology ; Poole's English Pamasr.us ; The School and the School 
master ;Bentlev's Miscellany ; Quarles' Books of Emblems ; Knox's Essays 
Hay's Biography. 
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IHBEX OF 8IJBIBGTS KOTICED IN TUJB WOBX. 



Abttneta, pace 21L 
AootnL ito eiraet. 16. 

* Acute, 28 azid 31. 

" Gr»T6, 28 and 31. 

** Circamflex, 28 and 32. 
Acroitic, 269. 

Affixes, Alphabetical Synopsla of; 37. 

" toAfllzea,38. 
Alexandrine Tene, 232 and 236w 
AUecory, 131. 

^ Different kinds of, 132. 
** Instances of, noU, 132. 
AUiteratimL 1^1 and 283. 

** Usefol as an aid to Uemoiy, 

152. 
** Bemaikable instances ofL 152. 
•* Alnhabetica], iM«», 15E2. 
Anarion, 149. 

Ambassadon, Titles of, 19a 
Ampbibraoh, 231. 
Amplification, 65 and 2ia 

« Object of, 2ia 
Anagrams, 86. 
Anau)g7. 110. 

^ the foondation of Simile, 
Comparison, and EmUem, 
fMlf,123. 
Analysis, Bhetorical, mte, 306. 
AQ^>sMtl 231. 
Anapsestic Terses, 231. 

^ of what they consist, 233. 
** Dr. Carey's remaiks on thehr 
Eflbot, no^ 239. 
AnticlimadL 149. 
Antistrophe, 286. 
Antithesis, 125. 

Boles of, 12G. 

Author of Lacon*s Bemarks 
on, note, 126. 
Antonomasla, 63. 

" much used by historical init- 
. ^ ers, 910^65. 

Aphssresis, 76. 
Apologue and Fable. 136. 
Apostrophe, 28, 30, 77, 143. 

peculiar (as a rhetorical fig- 
Jje) to Poetry and Oratory, 
144. 
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i^wtbeni, ApoOiegm, or AfOfit' 

tii4em,300. 
AigmnentatiYe, 300. 

** Writing example of, in a d»> 
fence of Literuy Stodiea 
in Men of Business, 223. 
Asterisk, 28 and 32. 

Ballad, 287. 

BailMn8m,92. 

Bathos, note, 64 and 303. 

Beanty in Writing, 104. 

Bernard De Bohan, Description oi, 

173. 
Bianca Capello. 322. 
Biogiaphical Sketch, 322. 
Black Eyes and Blue, 287. 
Blank Verse, 241. 
Bombast ffotet, 64 and 303. 
Books, Technical Tenns relating to, 
313. 
** in Folk). Quarto, Ootavo, Da 
odectmo, &a, 313. 
Bookbinders' marks for folding, Ae. 

313. ^^ 

Bourgeois, 312. 
Boutes. Blmes, noU, 243» 
Bowdom Prise Dissertation on tiie 
literary Character of Dr. Sajmel 
Johnson, 381. 
Brace, 28 and 31. 
Brackets, 27 and 30. 
Breve, 28 and 30. 
Brevier, 312. 
'Bucolics, 280. 
Burlesque, 207. 

'* Ha^pyinstuiceso^inseTenl 
styles, nifU, 297. 
Burietta,29X 

Butterfly and HumsUng Bird, Thflb 
an Allegory, 135. 

Canzonet, 287. 

Capital Letters, Bules for the the of, 

Cards — Ceremonious, Business, and 
Wedding, — fbnns of, 195, 196, 19^7 
Caret, 28 uid 32. 
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Cataduesifl, GO. 

** literal meaning of, nate^ 70. 
** the foundation of many wit- 
ticisms, noUf 70. 
Catch-word,313, 
Cedilla, or Cerilla, 28 and 31. 
Charade. 139 and 288. 
Chesterneld, Lord, his disapprobation 

of wafers. 195. 
Choice of Texts, 390* 
Circnmlooiition, 63. 
Clanses, 17. 

'* neuter, ^tive transitiye, ac- 
tive intransitiye, passiTo, 
relative^ and inlgunotiye, 
18. 
Clearness, 94. 
Climax, 147. 

'* the languB^ of pasnon, note, 

148. 
" and Antithesis united, note, 

148. 
" purpose of^ note^ 148. 
College Exercises, Specimens of, 324. 
'* Poem, Example of a, on the 
Pleasures and Pains of the 
Student, 336. 
CoDoquT. 324. 

*^ Example of a, 321* 
** Subjects for, 408. 
Colon, its meaning ^nd uaei 27 and 

29. 
Column, 313. 
Comedy, 296. 
Conama, its meaning and use^ 27 and 

Common Metre, note, 230. 
GoootpqutUm, Buroduoion and 300. 
" Karratiye, descriptiye, didac- 
tic, persuasive, pathetioi 
argnmentative, 300. 
" Directions for revising,. &c., 

303. 
<« Bnles for the mechanical tat" 

ecution of 304. 
" Correction or a, Aa Example 

of, 307 and 306. 
" of Words, 34. 
** <tf a Sermon, 300. 
Covmaiiaon, 122. 

" how differing from Simile and 

from Metaphor, notes, 122. 

« onder what beads it nuij be 

reduced, 123, 
** the foundation of, 123. 
** when not to be used, 123. 
** Bules relating to. 123. 
Compound Sentences, formation of 
from Simple ones, So. 

86 



Compound Words, 35. 
Conclusion, 209. 
Conference, 324. 

" Subjects for, 405. 
Confirmation, 209. 
Ooniimction, and how avoided, note^ 

Connected Kanrative from Scattered 

Facts, 157. 
Construction of Sentences^ 03. 
Conundrums, note, 140. 
Conversation, or Simple Dialogue, 7. 
Conversion of Poetrv into Prose, 76. 
Correction of the Press, marks used 

by printers in, 310 and 311. 
Couplet, or Distich, 230. 
Critioal Notice, 317. 

*' Discussion, Subjects for, 410. 
Criticism, 318. 
Crotchets, 27 and 30. 
Cut^ representing the manner in 

wnich a letter should be folded, 

189. 

Daotyle, 231. 

Dactylic Verse, is VjWiAj defective 

AnaMiatic, note,VSff, 
Dash, 28 and 30. 
Defenoe of literary Studies in Men 

of Business, '223. 
Definition, 105. 
Deliberative Disonssion. 350. 

*< Subjects for, 410. 
Derivation and Compositioaaf Wordsi 
34. 
" Modes of, 36. 
'* Exercises in, 39. 
Derivative Words, 35. 
Description, 165. 

^ Effect of Figuratino Language 

in, note^ 177. 
** Classes of, 166. 
* Terms appropriate for, 166. 
** Selection or Ciroumstances 

in,167. 
^ Sir Walter Scott*8 acouraoy 

iOyfMto, 167. 
" of a country, canals, 168. 
" ofrivers, 168 and 170k 

of climate, coasts, forests, 
woods, houses, level coun 
try, mountains, 169. 
« ofvMage8,170. 
** of persons, of a sensible ob 

lect, 171. 
" of Mary, Queen of Scots, 172 
'* of a Mautiful woman, not,^ 

173, 
** of Bernard DeBohan, 173. 
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DcMrfptioa of a fiiie4iK>kiDg man, 
fuu. 174. 
•< oftlie elephant, 175. 
^ of nstiizal scenery, 175 and 

176. 
•* Use of Epithets in, note, 175. 
" DescriptiTe, Jni^ttduttian and 300. 
**• Poetry, instances of, 299. 
Dialogue (simple), 7 and 324. 

•* about doa, 12. 
Diction, Poetic, 77. 
Didactic, Jntroaujctum and 300. 

« Poetry, instances of, 299. 
Diseresis, 27, 31, and 77. 
Diamond Type, 312. 
Difference, 105. 

Diminntion, or liptotes, nou^ 142. 
Directions, Grammatical, 8S. 

<* for the Division of a Subject, 

215. 
** tot acquiring a Good Style, 

302. 
<* for revising and correcting 

Compositions. 303. 
•• in Letter Writing. [See 

Letters,} 
" for Saperscriptions and Forms 
of Address to Persons of 
every Bank, note^ 190. 
Discussion, 344. 

w Different Kinds of, as nhilofr- 
ophical, literary, political^ 
moral, &c., 344. 
** Philosophical, Example of; on 
the Expediency ot maldng 
Authorship a Profession, 
345. 
** a Literary, on ** The merits of 
the Histories of Hume and 
Linfaid," 349. 
" a DeltberatiTe, on Liberal 
Principles as affecting the 
Strengith of Government, 
350. 
*' Subjects for, 406 and 410. 
Dupntation, 355. 

" Philosophical and Forensic, 

355. 
** Forensic, Example of, on the 
question, ** Whether Pop- 
ular Superstitions, or En 
lighted Opinion, do most 
favorable to the growth of 
. Poetical Literature,** 355. 
rhilosophical, Example of a, 
on the question, « Whether 
Intellectual Improvement 
be favorable to the produc- 
es of the lTiagtnation,»' 



Disqaiation, 341. 

** how it differs from a Diasar 

tation,341. 
** Ethical, political, scientiile, 

and literary, 3^ 
M Ethical, Example of, on ** The 
strict application of Itoral 
Bules to the Policy of 
States," 342. 
Dissertation, 338. 

" Example ot on " The Causes 
whicL mdependentiy of 
theirMerit, have contrib- 
uted to elevate the Ancient 
Classics," 381. 
<* Bowdoin Prize, on the Life 
and Character of Dr. John- 
son, 381. 
«* Subjects for, 414. 
Distich, or Couplet, 230. 
Distinction, 105. 
Divisions of a Subject, 215. 

*' of a Sermon, ^2. 
Double Pica, note, 312. 
Drama, 296. 

^ Bules for the oonstructaon of 
the, 296. ^ 
Dramatic Composition, Idnds'of, 296. 
Dramatic Poetzy,294. 
Duet, note, 287. 
Duoaedmo, 313. 

Echo Verses, 243. 

«how it differs firom Idyl, 290. 
Ellipsis, 28, 30, 77. 
- ^ - ,281. 

written in a Country 




Elision, 76. 
Emblem, note, 122. 

"^ Foundation of Simile and 
Comparison, note, 123. 
Empire of Poetiy. by Fbntenelle, 133. 
En^h Oration, 362. 

« on Public Station, 362. 

«« "The Utilitarian System;" 

" Cui Bono," 367. 
•• " PubUc Opinion," 371. 
« Valedictory, The Spirit that 
should accompany our Be- 
publican Institutions, 374. 
English Pnm», note, 312. 
English Verae, specimens of diffex«at 
kinds of, 2SK>. 
« how divided, 231. 
" ho^ they terminate, 232. 
English, Language of the, 61. 
Enallage, 77. 
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tEniflna, or Riddle, 131. 

^* of the Sphinx, note, 139. 
" of the letters H, M, and £, 
136,andnoto, 139. 
Epio, 295. 

" PoetryJ»4. 
" Poem, Examples of, 295. 
Epicurean, by Thomas Moore, 

noticed, note^ 230 and 295. 
Epigram, 288. 

" its characteristic is precise- 
ness, 288. 
Epilogue, 296. 
Episode, 295. 
Epistolary Correspondence, or Letter 

Writinff, 183. 
Epitaph,290. 

** Kemarks on, note, 290. 
Epithalamium, 289. 
Epithets, 282. 

" Kinds of, 283. 
" Simple and Compound, 1S3. 
'* Judicious Application of, a 
)at beauty in Poetry, 



Epode, 286. 

Epopea, or Epopoeia, 296. 

Esouire, title of, when tQ bo applied, 

Essay, 329. 

** Examples of an, on ** Literat- 
ure," 331. 
u on "The Pleasures derived 
from the Fine Arts by the 
Artist and the Common 
Spectator," 333. 
*' on "The Sentiment of Loy- 
alty," 334. 
*' filled out from heads, outlines, 
or abstracts, 213. 
Et3rmolo|;ical Figures, 111. 
Euphemism, 63. 
Eophonic Letters, 35. 
Events, Objects and, 5. 
Evening, Invitation for. Form of, 193. 
Example, 209. 
Exclamation, as a point, 28 and 29. 

** as a rhetorical figure, 145. 
Exercises, College, Specimens of, 324. 
Exordium, 362. 
Expansion of an Idea, 21. 
Expansion of Narrative Writing, note, 

159. 
Explanations and Paraphrase, 153. 
Expletives, cautions against use of, 

noU, 241. . 
Expression, Varietur of, 73. 
Expressions, Selection of, 92. 
FiMc and Apologue, 136. 



Fable and Apologue, how they dliflNr 

from a Tale, 136. 
Farce, 296. 

Faults destructive of oleamess, 94. 
Feet, Poetical, 231. 

** Kinds of, 231. 

" what kinds most frequent^ 
used, 231. 

" Secondary, 231. 
Figurative Lan^j^nage, 111 and 283. 

" and Plain, mfference between, 
113. 

** , translation of Plain into, 115. 
Figure, Definition of a. 111. 

<* Etymological, Syntactical and 
Bhetorical, 111. 
Figures, as enumerated by HolmaSi 
note. 111. 

" Use of, 112. 

" Faults of, note. 112. 
Folding of a Letter, 188 and 180. 

*' ofNotes,&c., 194. 
Folio, 313. 
Forensic Disputation, 355. 

** Example of a, 355. 

« Subjects for, 409. 
Form of a Letter, 186. 
Formal Letter, B^cample of a, 188. 
Formation of Compound Sentesoea 

from Simple ones, 56. 
Forms for Cards, &o., 195. 

Generalization of a Subject, 227. 

Genus, 105. 

Ginevra, 81 and 84. 

Governor of a State, Title by whieh 

he is to be addressed, 190. 
Grammatical Propriety, 88. 
Great Primer, note^ 312. 

Harmony, 94 and 99. 
" Rules of 100. 
" Higher Kind of, 101. 
" of a Verse, how destroyed, 
238. 
Heads of Departments, thehr Titles, 
190. 
M or Divisions, of a Subject, in 
argumentative discussions, 
in persuasive, descriptive, 
narrative, and dioactio 
writing, 216. 
Hemistich, 230. 
Heroic Measure, note. 232. 

*' the principal Metre of th« 
English Language, noM^ 
240. 
Heroic Verse. 296. 
Heroics, Mock, 297. 
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bfiTrwe or, * 

plied, 190 and 191. 



HoDonbler Title of, whoa to b« ap- 



wBBunc Biid and Bnttaflj, ADa- 
gorjoi, 135. 
Hjpmwtoii, 77. 

** BeveiM o£ iioOi, 143: 
** PorpoM of, fMfi, 14& 

H7iiiiM,9w. 

HjpoiMter, 232. 

Hyphen, 2B and 30. 

limbic Vefae, or Meaaore, 231. 
** ofwhaiitooDsisto,232. 
*' how aocentod, 232. 
Iaaiibiia,23l. 
Idyl, or Idylliom, 290. 
niastration of a SnJ^t, 219. 
Lnprompta, 289. 
Im prop riety, 92. 

Lnproprietiea, CoUoquial, nei^, 54. 
Inae])endenee, different nwaea la 

which it it used, 106L 
Index, 420. 

Indian Reaeoninfe lemaxkable in- 
stance cf. not0.22X 
InoniiT, poliUeaL pbiloaophical, &o., 

Sabject for, 410. 
Interrogation (aa a point), 26 and 29. 
*" (asAriietoncalilgu«)kli4.. 
Invitatioo, notes o^ 192. 

" ft»naBof,193. 
Inversion and Tnm8pQaiti<m,HeUioda 

of, 50. 
Irook 150. 

^ prspor aabjeota of; 15a 
It, the neater praaoon, aaefol in 
altering the anaagament of » aen- 
tence. nate^ 66. 

ItaUo Words in Old and N«w Taata^ 

ment, 313. 
iTanhoe, Bxtraot fisai, npu, 62. 

Jablonski's Welcome of Staolalaaa, 

fMSlK| 97 . 

Jardine's Bemarks on the maaace- 
meat of a Sabjeot, 204. ^*^ 

" Bemarks on the FoorthOnler 
1^ . ,<*^ Themes, 219. 
'«^,«nd Jokes, fsote, 140. 

Justice, Poetical, 296. 
'*»»<>«>•, 30f. 
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Legend of Modena^83. 
Letter Writing,, or Epistolazy Gonei^ 
poadence, lc8. 
^ with endanatioa of its part^ 

187. 
« Diiections in Writing, 1S7. 
" in what person to be written. 

184. 
** Bate, Si^inatnre. and Super 

scription of, 185. 
** the particnlars it should em 

brace, 185. 
« Date of, where to bd writtan 

185. 
** Complimentary Address, body 
of the Letter, Style or 
Compliments^ ClosinKi 
Signature, Tide, &c^ 18SL 
M Fonns of a, 186. 
" Directiona for Addrassiqg to 
PecBODs of eyeiy Bank, 
note, 190. 
** Directions for Sealin|^ 195. 
of Xntroduotion, 19S. 
of Condolence, 199. 
Letters, Euphonic, 35. 
*< Badical,35. 
** fre^ency<tftbeirre<9iztenoe, 

Licenses, Poeticid, 78. 

Lien tenant-Governor of a Stafb, his 

Title, 190. 
Lines addressed to Lady Byron, 285. 
LiptoteSjOr Diminution, note, 142. 
List of Works consulted in the pre 

paration of this Volume, 419 
Literature, Essay on, 331. 
Logo«iph, 288. 
Long Metre, noU. 230. 

^* Primer, 312. 
Lord Chesterfield, Ms disapprobatioa 

of wafers, note^ 195. 
Lyric Poetry, 284. 

Machinery of a Poem, 299. 

Madrigal, 288. 

Marks used by Printers in Correo* 

tions of the Press. 310 and 311. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, Descriptioa 

of, 172. 

Massachusetts, Titles recoigniaed bf 

Law in, note, 190. 
Maxim, note, 154. 
Mayor, the Title of a, 190. 
Measure, Heroic, note, 232. 
Megan, Story of; 100. 
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lI«Bib«n of a HouM of Swrmnt- 
&tiv«, uid of a BofLTil of AlcUnaea, 
bow to be addnsaed, 190. 
llataphors, meuiiDe ot, 112 knd 113, 
■ndiwM, 113. 
" Bolea of, 117. 
Usln, 330 
" Lo 

Unliods of luTenitHi mi Traii*p»- 

iltioii,SO. 
Miiion,312. 
Hock H«n>io, 097. 
Modeoa, Legend of, 83. 
MoiKdagae,%9. 
Music of a SenteDO*. ftod ea what IC 

depend)!, 101. 
Muuoul CoiuCraotion, 101. 

Names, Eiercke on, &. 
NarrBtion Eipandad, 150. 

" and DeacripOoa UnlUd, in Ilia 
SCory of the Son, 179. 
MutbUvo, BUreduction, and 300. 

" Oatlines In, 135. 

" Connected, from aeattend 
facia, 157. 

" Writing, plan in, noM, 159. 
Expanilon of, iiptt, 156. 

Helson, Adminl, Lord, AnaodOt* of, 

fu)te,igs. 
Hawtoo, Sir laaao, hli hh of Ana- 

gnnu, nou, 87. 
NobUitj, The, how to be addrauad, 

M<lt*,191. 

)Ianpai«I,31S. 
KonienM Venea, S38. 
NoUi of Inritation, 193. 

" FOTmsof.-nHhtlMB^rilSS. 



ldU»M^2. 
ilitiea, Dm 



Uwir QaaliUea ,_. 

" th^ Parti, Qiulitiea, Dms, 

and Appiindagea, 3. 
" and Eveat^ S. 
Object of a Verb, how eipreaied, ! 
Objectire Nonns, with Frepoaidon 

when laalegant, noU, S3, 
Obwlete Wardi, mtt, 77. 
OatsTO,313. 
Ostodacimo, 313. 
0de,3SS. 

SS" 



, . ia, or Ooomalopj, IH. 
Inataooet of, 33S. 
OraUoo, 361. 

" Ita meaning, 3SI. 

" the Pacta^ui, 36S. 

" Biwlith, on ''Pnblio Stir 

tion,'- 3f 
" on "The 



Utilitarian 



ir 



rtiould , . . 

Republican loatitationi," 
37i 
Latin, Valediolory, 379. 



PmKS^,3 

1E6. 
" between Jaj and Eamiltoi 



PatiMce, AH AUegorv, 132. 

Pearl, (type), 312, 

PecohontiBt and unpioprietlei, fK^ 

Pariod, it* meaning and nu, note, 27, 

and 39. 
Periphnae or Paliphrasia, 63. 

" uaeful to BTOid lepetiUoii «I 

the lame word, 64. 
" apt lo mn into bombM^ SI 
Penplcuity, 9S. 

Perauaiive, LitrodtHtion and 300. 
Philosophical Di&cuuioa, Snbjegto 

for, 410. 
Phroaes, 93. 

" claasee, &o., 17. 
" and clauses, dlffKBCce be- 
tween, 18. 
Pica, 313. 

" small, doable, two line, three 
Una, &C., now, 313. 
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PfekboanM, on the use of tbe parti- 
ciple, fiote, 69. 
Plain iJingnage and F^nratiTe, dif* 
ference oetween, 113. 
'^ Tnmslation of Into Fuiira- 
tive, 115. 
Plan of a Composition, 218. 
Pleonasm, 71 and 77. 
Poem, College, Example 13^, on tlie 

Sleasnres and pams of the Sta- 
6nt,a36. 
**■ MachineiT of, 2dS. 
^ Snbjects for. 414. 
Poetical Justice, 296. 
** Feet, 231. 
« *• kinds of, 231. 
** '< what kinds most frequent- 
ly used, 231. 
Poetry, sentimental, nou^ 299. 
^ instances of, notey 299. 
Lyric, 284. 

Pastoral and Elegiac, 289. 
higher species of, 294. 
** Epic and Dramatic. 294. 
Didactic and Descnptive, 294. 
Empire of, an Allegory, by 

Fontenelle, 133. 
and Versification, 230. 
** deals largely in fignntive Ian- 

gnage. 2^. 
** Trae. what it consistB in, noU^ 

Poetic diction, 77. 

" licenses 76. 
Political Discnssioi]^ Snbjects for, 410. 
Possessive noons, when inelegant, 

Precision, 92 and 93. 

" how promoted, note^ 93. 

" opposed to Tautology and 
P,^ 3/leon«m. no*.. 93. 

Prefixes, Alphabetical synopsis of, 38. 
Prepositions, what ones to be used 

with certain words, note, 68. 
Pijsident of the United States, the 

ed^^lSy ^ ^^ lie is to be address- 
Primer, Long, 312. 
Jrinutive words, 34. 
Pnnters* marks for the correction of 
T»J£l ^••' 31^ «»d 311. 

WS;^, ?9iT*"^"' ^"""^ addressed, 
Prologue, 296. 

Proposition or narrative 20R. 
Proprietv, 92 andS ' ^ 



'ty, 92 ai 
Pm.!L ^^^"aaticai, 88 
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its nse to poetieal wri- 
ters, " 
« diflerent degrees of, 119. 
'^ beantifnl instances of, firom 
Thomson's Seasons, «Mte, 
118, and Hatoa*s Paradise 
Lost, note, 120. 
** how tne genders should be 
implied, note, 121. 
Prorenfal or Provincial dialect, 295. 
Prosthesis 77. 
Proverb, note, 154. 
Psahns,286. 
Pun, naU, 139. 

"^ sometunes appean as an ^ 
igram, noU, 140. 
Pnnctnation, 27. 

" impcvtance of, noU^ 27. 
** Snlesof,26. 
*' Exercises in, 32. 
Purity, 92. 
Pyrrhic, 231. 

Quantity of a syllable, 231. 
Quartette, noeej2ffJ, 
Quarto, 313. 
Quatrams, 287. 
Quotation, 209. 

** maito of, 27 and 30. 

Badical letters, 35. 
Reason or Argument, 209. 
Reasoning powers of the Indians, re- 
markable instance of, note, 220. 
Rebus, note, 139. 
Redundancy, 71. 
Refutation of an objection, 225. 
Regular subjects, 200. 
Remarks and Analysis on a speci 
men of aigumentative writing, 225. 
Repetition, 144. 
Representatives of the United States, 

tn^ titles, 190. 
Revdutionaiy Story. 162. 
Rhetorical figures, ill. 
Rhyme, 241. 

^ useful as an aid to memoiy, 
152. 
where it must always com- 
mence, 232 and 241. 
Rules of, 241. 
*' not essential in poetry, npte^ 

241. 
" kinds'of, 242. 
Rhymes, Vocabulary of, 243. 
" directions for finding, 243. 
^ Rules of, note, 244. 

suggestion to students witii 
regard to, 274. 
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BhTmoB, Bin^lar kinds fif, 275. 
Biddle or Eragma, 138. 

** of the Sphinx, note^ 139. 
Bomancc, 295. 
fiondean, rondo, tonndo, toondel, or 

roundelay, 288. 
fioot of a word^ 35. 
Boles of Propnety, 92. 

" Unity, 95. 

** Strength, 97. 

** Harmony, 100 and 101. 

" Metaphors, 117. 

** Comparisons, 123. 

" Antithesis, 126. 

*' for the mechanical ezeontion 
of written exercises, 304. 

** General, of a Sermon, 391. 
Banning title, 313. 

Sarcasm, 150. 

Satires, 300. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his accoracy in 

description, note. 167. 
Secondary feet, 231. 
Section, & and 32. 
Selection of words and expressions, 

92. 
Semicolon, its meaning and use, 27 

and 28. 
Sentences, 17. 

« Parts of, 18. 

" Kinds of, 19. 

^ Simple and Compound, 19. 

'* Parts and Ai^uncts of, 22. 

** Construction of, 93. 

** Essential properties of per- 
fect, 94. 

« Unity of, 95. 

** What kind should not sneceed 
one another, 101. 
Senators, their titles, 190. 
Sentimental Poetiy, note^ 299. 

'* instances of, note, 299. 
Sennon, Composition of a, 390. 

« General Bules of a, 39L 

" of connexion of a, 391. 

** Divisions of a» 392. 

<< Discussion in a, 393. 

** Explication of terms in a, 393. 

** Explication in a, of two sorts, 
^3. 

« Skeletons of a, 396 and 398. 
Shakspeare as a dramatic writer, 296. 
Sherwood, Mrs., Social Tales, Ex- 
tracts from, 205. 
Short metre, noto, 230. 
Simile and Comparison, 122 and 209. 

'* Distinction between, nou. 
122. 



Simile, how it difFers fW>m metaphor, 

note^ 122. 
Simple words, 35. 

** Dialogue or Conversation, 7. 
Sketch, Biographical, 322. 
Small Pica, 312. 
Solecism, 92. 
Sonnet, 287. 

" to one beloved, 287. 
Sound adimted to the sense, instan- 
ces of, ( See OnomatcpoBia). 102 and 
104. 
Specimens of different kinds of Eng- 
lish verse, 235. 
Spectator, No. 411, Dr. Blair's CiiU 

9fsm of, 318. 
Speech, 361. 
Spondee, 231. 

Stanza and Stave, note, 230. 
Story of Megan. 160. 
Strength, 94 ana 97. 
« Bules of, 97. 
Strophe, 286. 
Style, 92 and 300. 

*' Different kinds of, as diffuse, 
concise, nervous, feeble, 
dry, plain, neat, elegant, 
flowery or florio, simple, 
affected, vehement, barren, 
luxuriant, forcible, elevat- 
ed, di^ifled, idiomatic, ear 
sy, animated, &c., 301. La- 
conic, note, 301. 
" Directions for forming a good, 

302. 
" of Simple Narration, 75. 
** of Passionate Exclamation, 

73. 
*' loose, source of, 93. 
Subject of a verb, how erpressed, 19 
" Illustration of a, 219. 
^ Treatment of a, 222. 
** Generalization of a, 227. 
Subjects and methods of treating 
them, 200. 
** for Compositions of all sorts, 

399. 
" for Conferences, 405. 
** Colloquys or colloquial dis- 
cussions, 408. 
'* Dissertations. 414. 
** Forensic ana Philosophical^ 

Disputations, 409. 
*< Deliberative, Political, Criti- 
cal, Philosophical, and Lit- 
erary Discussions. Disqui 
sitions. Inquiries, sc., 410. 
** for Orations, Essains, &c., 416. 
« Poems, 414. 
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8«89nti0Dt to teaehaw witk ragtrd 
to the written «zei€iMs of sto- 
deaU, 30A. 

8apencriptt<m of a Letter, titles 
proper lov, lOOl. 

Sjaueresis, 77. 

Synotcgomiwtica, 303. 

Synooymes, 40. 

SynoDymoiM irardi, 93. 

Syntaetical Ugans, IIL 

Tale»295. 

Tantologjr, e9. 

Teachen, suggestions to, with rsgvd 

to written exercises, 304. 
Technical terms, relsong to books, 

Terms snitable for Descri^oBS, 100. 

Terzines, QIH. 

Testimony or Qnotetion, 209. 

Texts, choice or, 300. 

Theme^ Example ef a CoU^^ 3S4. 

Themes, 203. 

"* how divided. 903. 

<• Simple, 203. 

" Complex, 201 

" Proof of. iOa 

'' Propositiim d; 208. 
Thesis,329. 
Title, Banning, 313. 

TmensjTTT 
Tract, 329. 
Tragedy, 298. 

Translation of plain Into figmathre 
language* 115. 

** or coDTersion of poetry into 
prose, 70. 
Transpositioii and XnTcrsion, meHiods 

of, 50. 
Travesties, 297. 
Treatise, 329. 

Treatment of a sahieet 200. 
Tribrach, 231. 
Trio, noUt 26^. 
Trochee, 231. 
Trochaic verse, 231. 

^ how accented, 231. 

*^ how it terminates, naUt, 233. 
Trope, meaning of, 112 and 113. 
Tropes, faolte of. note, 111. 
Tronbadonrs, 295. 

" Tales ofl 295. 
Tutor and his Pupils, A Dialogue, 8. 
Types, names of diotrent sizes of. 



^sa^' ^^ ^^^'^' ** *^' "* ^^^^ 
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^ how sometimes pi e seifd 9^ 
** of aetioii^ what it requirea 

298. 
** of tiMS and plaea, 298. 

Varietj of exprsssioo, 73. 
Verbosity. 71. 
Versification, 230. 

** first exercise in, 23SL 
Verse, 290, and note, 230. 

** Alexandrine, note, 232. 
" without rhyme, 241. 
« Onomatopoeia, a p^eat bctaaty 
in. 235. 
Verses, English, how divided^^l. 
^ how they terminate, 2^ 
^ specimens of different kindfl 

of; 235. 
** of what kinds of feet they 

may be composed, 1^1. 
« Iambic, 231. 
** **• how accented, 232. 
« Trochaic, 231. 
« <• how accented, 232. 
^ AnapKstic, 231. 
** ** of what Uiey consist, 233» 
« Dactylic, 231. 
**• ^ are properly defective An- 
apaestic, 232. 
** pure Iambic, what they con- 
tain, 232. 
** Iambic, forms of, 232. 
*« in which the secondary fbet 
are admitted to give vane 
ty,237. 
** Nonsense, 238. 
•" Echo, 243. 

" specimens of various kinds 
of, 235. 
Vice-President of tbe Uinited States, 
the title by which he is to be ad 
dressed, 190. 
Vignette, 313. 
Vision, 146. 

Vivacity of style^ how sometAnes win 
tainable, note, 58. 

Wafers, 195. 

Walker's Directions ix the divisiooa 

of a subject, 900. 
" Directions fior Themes* S06. 
" Rules Versified, 201 and 909. 
Waveriey, Author o{, bis misuse of 

the tenses, 69. 
Webster, Hon. Daniel, remarkable 

ior the Saxon force and parity of 

bis language, nole, 62. 
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Winged Worshippen, the, 284. 
Words, 15 and £K2. 

** flA affected by accent, 16. 
to be anranged in a sentence, 

24. 
Derivation and Composition 

of, 34. 
Primitive and Derivative, 34. 
Simple and Compound, 35. 
Beducible to groups or fami- 
lies, 35. 
Betoction o<; 92. 
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Words, Similar in sound, and differ- 
ent in spelling and sigmfi 
cation, notej ^. 
What kinds of most pleasing 

to the ear, 101. 
Sounds of, for what they may 
be employed to represent, 
102. 
when used literally and when 
figuratively. 
Works consulted in the preparatioa 
of this volume, 419. 
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Addison's complete Works. 

Including the Spectator entire. With a Portrait. 8 TOlt. Svo, 
Sheep extra, $5 60. 

The Spectator in Miniature. 

Selections from the Spectator ; embracing the most interesting 
Papers by Addison and others. 2 vols. 18fao, Muslin, 90 cents. 

Arabian Nights' Entertainments. 

Or, the Thousand and One Nights. Translated and arranged for 
Family Reading, with explanatory Notes, by E. W. Lanv, Esq. 
With 600 Engravings. 8 vols. 12mo, Muslin, plain edges, $8 60 ; 
Muslin, gilt edges, $3 76 ; Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, $6 00. 

Bacon and Locke. 

Essays, Moral, Economical, and Political. And the Condact 
of the Understanding. 18mo, Maslin, 46 cents. 

Bucke's Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities 

of Nature. 18mo, Muslin, 4,6 cents. 

Chesterfield's Workis. 

Including liis Letters to his Son, complete. With a Memoir. 
8vo, Muslin, $1 75. 

The Moral, Social, and Professional Duties of 

Attorneys and Solicitors. By Samuel Wabbbn,F.R.S. 18mo, 
Muslin, 76 cents. 

The Incarnation ; 

Or, Pictures of the Virgin and her Son. By the Rer. Cbaklbs 
Bbbcbbb. With an introductory Essay, by Mrs. Habbibt B. 
Stowb. 18mo, Muslin, 

Blackstone's Commentaries on the Laws of En- 
gland. With the last Corrections of the Author, and Notes 
from the Twenty-first London Edition. With copious Notes 
explaining the Changes ip the Law effected by Decision or Stat* 
nte down to 1844. Together with Notes adapting the Work to 
the American Student, by J. L. Wbndbll, Esq. With a Mem- 
oir of the Author. 4 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra, 97 00. 

Burke's complete Works. 

With 4 Memoir. Portrait. 8 vols 8to, Sheep extra, 96 00 



2 Valuable Standard Publications. . 

Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of S. 

T. Coleridge. 12mo, Muslin, 65 cents. 

Specimens of the Table-talk of S. T. Ooleridgie. 

Edited by H. N. Colbbioob. ISmo, Maslin, 70 cents. 

Mardi : and a Voyage Thither. 

By Hbbmam Mbltii.i.b. 2 vols. ISbio, Mosluit $1 74k 

Qmoo; 

Or, a Narrative of AdTcntores in the South Seas. By Hibmait 
Mblvillb. 12mo, MasliOt $IW- 

Montgomery's Lectures on Greneral Literature, 

Poetry, dus., with a Retrospect of Literature, and a View ot 
modem English Literature. 19nio» MoaUn, 45 cents. 

Boswell's Life of Dr. Johnson. 

Including a Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. With numerous 
Additions and Notes, by J. W. Obokbb, LL.D. A new EditioB. 
Portnuts. % vols. 8to, Muslin, $2 76 ; Sheep extra, S3 00. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson's complete Works. ' 

With an Essay on his Life and Gf aius, by A. Mubpht, Esq. 
Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo, Muslin, S2 76 ; Sheep extra, S3 00. 

Cicero's Offices, Orations, &c. 

The OratioBs translated by DviroiM ; the Offices, by Cocn an ; 
and the Cato and Lielius, by MBb«oTB« With a Portrait 9 
Tols. ISmo, Muslin, $1 26. 

Paley's Natural Theology. 

A new Edition, from large Type, edited by I>. E. Babtlbtt. 
Copiously niustraied, and a Life and Portrait of the Author. 
2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, Si 60. 

Paley's Natural Theology. 

With illustrative Notes, dee., by Lord Bbovobam and Sir C. 
Bbll, and preliminary ObserTations and Notes, by Alokso Pot- 
TBB, D.D. With Engravings. 2 vols. 18mK», Muslin, 90 cents. 

The Orations of Demosthenes. 

Translated by Dr. Lbland. 2 vols. ISmo, Muslin, S6 oents. 

Lamh's Works. 

Comprising his Letters, Poems, Essays of Eiia, Essays upon 
Shakespeare, Hogarth, dec., and a Sketch of his Life, by T. 
N. Talvovbd. Poitrait. 2 vols, royal 12mo, Muslin, §2 00. 

Hoes and Way's Anecdotical Olio. 

Anecdotes, Literary, Moral, Religions, and Miseellaiieoiis. S?0| 
Muslin, $1 00. 

Dendy's Philosophy of Myst^y. 

tftoio, Mlftlio, 50 ctnts. 
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